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Eficcency of American Labor.' 


By Eruexsert Srewart, U. 8, Commisstoner or Laspor Sraristics. 


EW statistical subjects are more discussed than the one used as 
f the title for this address; there is none upon which we know less. 
On the one hand we hear much of the superiority of the Amer- 
ican workman; on the other, we hear much of the Eanes an of 
American labor, of loafing on the job, of job making, etc. When we 
ask for proof, for figures, for output per man per hour or per day 
taken from the records that are the basis of pay rolls, we are told, 
“Oh, I have no figures, but what I state is a matter of common 
knowledge.” 

Now, 1 believe there are certain rules of evidence under which 
judges, particularly of courts of chancery, may take “judicial notice ”’ 
of things which are not and need not be proven, upon the ground 
that they are matters of common bwowtale e. For instance, state- 
ments in an almanac as to whether it was full moon or dark of the 
moon in a certain place on a certain date, or the number of counties 
in a State, may be accepted without proof as a matter of common 
knowledge. But a statement as to whether the number of tons of 
coal that the bituminous miners were taking out per day in a given 
mine in 1913 exceeded the number of tons per day taken out in the 
same mine in 1922 is not a matter of common knowledge when not 
backed by figures from the output sheets, the time cost sheets, and 
the pay roll, and can not be introduced as testimony even “for what 
itis worth.” Not only is it worthless but there is growing up a very 
strong suspicion that it has contributed a very large share to the 
hatre nat bad blood that seems unfortunately to be on the increase 


as between the employing and the rg hie portions of our popula- 


tion. No statistician would accept such testimony as relating to 
output per man-hour. “Common knowledge” can not be tabu- 
lated. It can not be worked up into an index number nor can 
percentages of increase or decrease from year to year be worked out. 

Labor cost per unit of production in any industry as expressed in 
money, while interesting and economically important, is not illu- 
minating on the subject of labor efficiency. That the labor cost in 
a pair of shoes to-day is two and one-fourth times what it was in 
1913 may be entirely due to increase in wages; and the question as 
to whether the output per man per hour in shoe factories has in- 
creased or decreased since 1913 can not be determined by the labor 
cost per pair of shoes. 

Again, total output per man-hour or day based upon all employees 
is likely to be very misleading in those industries where a very con- 
siderable proportion of so-called common labor is employed. Out- 
put per man, all labor combined, does not indicate anything, or at 


1 Paper read at the Ninth Annual Convention of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and 
Canada, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-25, 1922. 
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least does not indicate much as to the efficiency of American labor, 
Common labor in the United States may be less efficient than it was 
30 or 40 years ago, but it is no longer American. In such industries 
as the iron and steel, coal mining, railroad construction, brick making, 
and textile mills, and a great many other of our basic industries, 
immigrant labor, of low-grade efficiency, was sought for and the 
industries in consequence overrun by races physically weak, as, for 
example, the Italian, untrained in any industrial occupation, as was 
practically all of the southwestern Europe immigration. These men 
are physically weak. They have neither the immediate strength 
nor the endurance to stand up under hard labor that the common 
labor of 40 years ago possessed, and as a result of this inability of 
immigrant labor to stand the work it did not prove cheap, ani 
machinery has largely taken the place of common labor. 

In an article which was published in the Montuiy LaBor Review 
(pp. 1-11) for February, 1921, I have examined critically the figures 
which indicated that the output per man per hour in the bituminous 
coal fields was steadily decreasing. The fact is that the number of 
noncoal getters—that is, laborers in the mine and on top of the mine 
—had very greatly increased; in a number of cases the actual coal 
getters had decreased. In the bituminous mines in 1917 the total 
increase in men employed over 1916 was 7.5 per cent. The 
underground employees, who represented 79 per cent of the total, 
increased only 5 per cent, whereas the surface labor increased 21 per 
cent. Not only that, but the 5 per cent increase in underground 
te te was largely made up of workmen other than the actua! 
coal diggers. In Illinois in 1917 the actual miners—pick miners, ma- 
chine runners, and loaders—were 67.9 per cent of the total employees. 
You will understand that these are the men who get the coal. In 
January, 1919, the per cent these men were of the total had fallen to 65. 

When we consider the actual miner, therefore, the output per day 
is not 34 tons, as indicated by dividing the output by the total em- 
ployees, common labor and all, but the average is well over 7 tons for 
pick miners, and if we take the average for pick or hand mining and 
machine mining together—that is to say, if we take the pick miners, 
the machine runners, and the loaders—the average in good mines runs 
up to 10 and 12 tons per day, or a ton and a half per one-man hour at 

e face of the working; and the figures show a substantial increase 
in output per one-man hour as between 1919 and 1921. 

Another thing must not be forgotten when we speak of average 
output per man. I once heard a governor of a State ask Susan B. 
Anthony if she thought a woman had as much intelligence as a man. 
Miss Anthony’s reply was, ‘ Which woman, which man?” The 
output per man an hank depends so much upon the man and the con- 
ditions under which he labors that a person who simply wants to 
rant and harp on inefficiency can make his selection, while the man 
who wants to show that the American worker is overworked and is 
producing more than a human being can or ought to be expected to 
stand can also make his selection. 

For instance, in 1919 in a coal mine in Illinois with a 42-inch seam, 
with an average output of 4.9 tons per day per pick miner, practically 
10 per cent of the miners produced less than 3 tons a day; 21 per cent 
produced more than 3 and less than 4 tons per day; 24 per cent 


[21 
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hroduced 4 but less than 5 tons per day; and 27 per cent produced 5 
ut less than 6 tons per day, while 2 men in that mine produced 10 


Sons of coal per day for the entire pay-roll period. In another mine, 


with a 69-inch vein, the average was 9.6 tons per day. One man 
,roduced less than 3 tons per day, 2 men produced less than 4 tons 
er day, and 10 men produced 7 and under 8 tons per day, while 
g men produced 12 tons a day, 5 men produced 13 tons a day, and 7 
men produced over 13 tons a day for the entire pay-roll period. 
Incidentally, the day was an eight-hour day and it was a union mine, 
where everybody is supposed to be reduced to a common level and no 
man permitted todo more than any otherman. In another mine, also 
in Illinois, where the average was 7.9 tons per day, 41 men produced 
the average, 45 men produced 9 tons each, 20 men produced 10 tons 
each, and 8 men produced over 13 tons per day each. 

Not only does this fact that there is no uniformity of output apply 
as regards men in industry but it also applies as regards establish- 
ments in the industry and practically all industries. The average 
output per man per day in the anthracite coal fields by establishments 
ranges from 1.6 to 5.2 tons per day, the general average being 3 or 
34 tons per man perday. In the coal statistics of this year compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics we are trying to emphasize this 
output per man per day and per hour. 

Perhaps the most startling variation in output or seeming effi- 
ciency of labor is in the copper-mining industry. In 1918 the 
Department of Labor requested the Geological Survey to ascertain 
the relative productivity of labor in the production of copper ore, 
with a view to closing down, if necessary, the mines that were the 
least productive. This survey covered the labor employed in actual 
mining and did not take in the common labor around the mine. 
The range was from 38.5 to 416.1 pounds per man per day in 1916 
and from 30.1 to 371.8 pounds per man per day in 1917. Fifteen 
and one-half per cent of the men employed in copper mining in 
1917 produced 4.4 per cent of the total output, at the average rate 
of 30.1 pounds per man per day; 48.2 per cent of the men employed 
in the industry produced 30.1 per cent of the total output of copper 
produced by mines, at an average rate of 65.1 pounds per man per 
day; 6.5 per cent of the total employees produced 5.5 per cent of 
the output, at an average rate of 90.5 pounds per man per day; 
15.6 per cent of the total employees produced 17.7 per cent of the 
output, at an average rate of 120.5 pounds per man per day; 7.7 per 
cent of the men produced 16.5 per cent of the output, at an average 
production of 227.9 pounds per day; 6.4 per cent of the miners pro- 
a 22.5 per cent of the output, at an average rate of 371.8 pounds 
per day. 

It os curious fact that 15.5 per cent of the copper miners were 
producing 30.1 pounds per day, while almost exactly the same per- 
centage, 15.6 per cent, were producing 120.5 pounds per day, or 
almost exactly four times as much per man per day. ‘This survey 
in 1917 covered 1,006 mines and presents a very striking example of 
the wide variation in productivity. One asks how a mine that gets 
but 30.1 pounds per man per day can exist as against a mine securing 
371 pounds per day, but with this economic problem we have nothing 
to do at this time. 


[3] 
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The great trouble with men who wish to make out a case is that ip 

handling such figures as are here presented they try to make it apex 
that the copper miner who produces 30 pounds a day is a loafer, js 
“laying down’’ on his job, and is doing in fact less than one-ten (h of 
the work that he ought to do, because a man can produce 371 pounds 
of copper per day, or do more than that, as in 1916, when he prodiiced 
416 pounds perday. As a matter of fact, the man who produced 3 
pounds per day worked just as hard as and in many cases harder 
than the man who produced 371 pounds per day. 

As an example of group efficiency, all classes of labor being taken 
into consideration, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has compiled sone 
very interesting figures in the iron and steel industry. In the open. 
hearth steel process in a certain group of plants from which returns 
were received by the bureau 9,733 full-year workers—and by this 
we mean that the part-time or floating labor in the open-hearth {i1,- 
naces reporting was reduced to full tume—produced 10,524,552 tons 
of open-hearth steel in 1913, being 1,081 tons per full-year workcr, 
In 1914 this had increased to 1,130 tons per full-year worker; in 1/1; 
it was 1,339 tons; in 1916 it was 1,366 tons; im 1917 it was 1,279 
tons; in 1918 it was 1,268 tons; and in 1919 it was 1,277 tons. Thus 
the output per man per year was greater in 1919 than it was in 1/13 
or 1914, but not so great as in 1915 and 1916. 

In the wire-drawing plants reporting, the tons produced per full- 
year worker were 171 in 1913, 206 in 1914, 216 in 1915, 198 in 1916, 
187 in 1917, 171 in 1918, and 169 in 1919. In tubing and pipe making 
the output per full-year worker was 101 tons in 1913, 98 tons in 1914, 
107 tons in 1915, 98 tons in 1916, 89 tons in 1917, 83 tons in 1918 
and 85 tons in 1919. In sheet and tin-plate work the output per 
full-year worker was 68 tons in 1913, 71 tons in 1914, 73 tons in 1915, 
72 tons in 1916, 66 tons in 1917, 61 tons in 1918, and 61 tons in 191%. 

Whatever of variation from year to year there is in these figures is 
due to the fact that in 1917 and 1918 there were drawn from this 
industry a great many of the higher-grade men, who went into tlic 
war or into war production along the more technical manufacturiny 
lines, and owing to the artificial industrial boom of 1919 and 1920) 
these men did not return to this industry. There were, in conse- 
quence, drawn into this industry large numbers of people who noi 
only had never worked at the industry but had never worked «| 
anything along manufacturing lines. In 1919 and 1920 there was 
another intake of nonindustrials, and it is only surprising that the 
output per man-year did not decrease to a greater extent. 

We have the figures from 1913 to 1919 for a large segment of the 
Bessemer steel industry on output per man per year for the tota! 

labor group; that is to say, including common and all other labor. 
In 1913 the output per man-year was 1,302 tons, in 1914 it was 1,30.) 
tons, in 1915 it was 1,643 tons, in 1916 it was 1,624 tons, in 1917 i 
was 1,403 tons, in 1918 it was 1,232 tons, and in 1919 it was 1,216 
tons 


lt. is very interesting to compare these figures for total labor wit! 
the output of key occupations acne the same line. In a Bessemer 
plant the producing crew—that is, the practically skilled men, taken 
as a whole—produced during one pay-roll period in May, 1915, 2.36 
tons per man per hour. The key man—the steel pourer—produced 
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bo tons per hour, the rate to the pourer at that time being 98 cents 
er 100 tons. In October, 1920, in the same plant, the output of 
the protean crew employed at that time was 3.82 tons per 
hour, while the steel pourer precnens 60 tons per hour on the 
average, With the equipment and opportunity for production offered. 
The rate at that time was $2.07 per 100 tons, as against 98 cents in 
May, 1915. It would seem, therefore, that labor efficiency among 
skiiled men in the industry is not being reduced as the wage advances. 

Taking another Bessemer plant, in March, 1914, steel pourers on 
the pay roll produced 37.8 tons per man per hour, the rate being 
sg cents per 100 tons. In May, 1916, with the same equipment and 
with a rate of $1.32 per 10) tons, the output of the steel pourer was 
44.3 tons per hour, while in March, 1920, in the same plant and with 
a piece rate of $2.68 per 100 tons the output was 42.5 tons per man 

er hour. In another plant in May, 1915, the output per steel pourer 
was 70.5 tons per man per hour, at a rate of 84 cents per 100 tons. In 
October, 1920, in the same plant the output was 77 tons per man per 
hour, with a rate of $1.88 per 100 tons. 

In a 10-inch bar mill the entire productive crew of 52 men produced 
in a pay-roll period in 1915, 323 pounds of iron bars per man per hour. 
In October, 1920, in the same mill, a crew of 51 men produced 515 
pounds per man per hour. A 12-inch bar mill in 1915 with an entire 
working crew—speaking now of skilled men, no repair labor or general 
labor bemg included—of 51 men produced 401 pounds per man per 
hour. The same mill produced in October, 1920, with 46 men in 
the crew, 542 pounds of bar per man per hour. Jn another 12-inch 
bar mill in the same plant, in 1915 the crew of 48 men produced 374 
pounds per man per hour, and in October, 1920, the crew of 49 men 
produced 452 pounds per man per hour. In an 8-inch bar mill in 
1915 the output of the productive group was 166 pounds per man- 
hour. 

It is interesting, however, to follow the more skilled men and the 
real key men in one of these productive groups. In the 8-inch bar 
mill just referred to, the rollers produced 2.35 tons per man-hour; 
the finishers, of course, produced the same. The heaters produced 
1.17 tons per man-hour. In a 9-nch bar mill of the same plant the 
rollers produced 3.74 tons per man-hour, while the group output was 
223 pounds per man-hour. In an 18-inch bar mill of the same plant 
the rollers’ output was 5.14 tons per man-hour, and the heaters pro- 
duced 2.57 tons per man-hour. The output of the productive unit 
of 86 men was 346 pounds per man-hour. 

Seme interesting statistics are available on the progressive pro- 
ductivity of labor in the blast furnaces. In the table and chart fol- 
lowing are given the number of employees, the total production of 
coal, and the production per man per year in blast furnaces in the 
United States from 1850 to 1920. 


[5] 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN AND PRODUCTION OF BLAST FURNACES [\ 
UNITED STATES AND INDEX NUMBERS COMPUTED THEREFROM. 


[Number of employees from Census reports of year specified, except for 1919, which is an estim 
oi) nsus reports 1850 to 1890 and from reports of American Iron and Steel Associat i. 1% 
o , : 
[1850=100; ton==2,240 pounds.] 
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In 1850, with 20,298 employees, there were produced in the United 
States 504,245 gross tons of pig iron, an average production of 25 
tons per year per man. Forty years later, in 1890, we were pro- 
ducing 265 tons per man per year; in 1904, 470 tons per man per 
year were produced; in 1909 we produced 671 tons per man; in 1°)!4 
we produced 795 tons per man; and in 1919 with 38,243 employees 
we produced 31,015,364 tons, or 811 tons per man per year. In 
other words, taking the year 1850 as 100, the index of employment 
in 1919 was 188, or an increase in the number of employees in tlie 
blast furnaces of 88 per cent. The index of output per man had 
increased from 100 in 1850 to 3,244, or 3,144 per cent. 

These figures measure the output of all the blast furnaces of tlie 
country combined. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, however, has t|ic 
production per full-year worker from plants employing nearly half «/ 
the total, and these figures show the output per man per year in 19! 3 
; as 1,012 tons; in 1914 it was 858 tons; in 1915 it was 1,129 tons: 
t in 1916 it was 1,179 tons; in 1917 it was 825 tons; in 1918 it was 
| 964 tons; and in 1919 it was 875 tons. In each of these years it wis 
7 considerably higher in this selected group of blast furnaces than it 
| was in the country as a whole. 

‘| In Bulletin No. 225 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
‘ (pp. 68-146) are shown very elaborate statistics on the output per 
t man-hour in the sawmills of the country, together with the time ani 
wages cost per 1,000 board feet produced at a large number of mills. 
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BLAST FURNACES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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It is not my purpose to go into all this detail at this time. Th, 
figures presented in the bulletin referred to are for the year 19|5 
For the purpose of this address I have selected one aaailiehmen, 
carrying the production through from the standing tree to the lumbep 
piled in the yard. The details will be found in the table following 
I will call your attention to the fact that the total sawmill labor i) 
producing 1,000 board feet of lumber equals 3.85 one-man hours, an 
the total sawmill labor cost was $1.11 per thousand feet. The key 
men here, the sawyers, produced 1,000 feet of lumber in seventy-six 
one-hundredths of an hour at a cost of 22 cents, the edgers in four- 
tenths of an hour at a cost of 10 cents, and the trimmers in twenty- 
seven one-hundredths of an hour at a cost of nearly 6} cents. | 
















PRODUCTIVITY AND COST OF LABOR FOR TREE-TO-LUMBER-PILE OPERATIONS 
A REDWOOD MILL, 1915.i 
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1U.S8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 225: Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, an‘ 
furniture industries, 1915, pp. 77, 78. 


Unpublished statistics for the lumber industry m 1921, in the hands 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and now in the course of preparation, 
show considerable difference in the details, particularly as to the labor 
cost per thousand board feet, but, taking it all in all, show an increase 
1 in the efficiency of labor; that is to say, a reduction in the time cost 
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yr thousand board feet. I submit herewith details from two States, 
7 establishments in Alabama and 15 establishments in California. 
n this table, however, only the direct productive sawmill labor is 


ncluded. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND COST OF LABOR FOR SAWMILLS IN ALABAMA AND CALIFORNIA 
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In an investigation by the Taft Tariff Board in 1911, in textile 
mills, men working on almost identical pieces of cloth were found 
weaving all the way from 2.7 yards per fier to 3.5 yards per hour, 
but here again the figures are not altogether indicative of American 
labor. At the beginning of the World War only 26 per cent of the 
employees of the woolen and worsted mills of the United States were 
American born, and of these 27 per cent had worked in the industry 
less than one year and 12 per cent one year and less thin two years; 
and taking all nationalities, 52 per cent of the males and 48 per cent 
of the females had worked in the mills Jess then one year, while 54.5 
per cent of the males and 45.5 per cent of the females had worked less 
than one year in the occupations in which they were found at the time 
of the investigation. 

Some interesting figures are being brought out in the course of a 
current investigation by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the ribbon 
industry. The following table shows the average output per hour, 
time cost per yard, and weaving cost per yard for two periods of 
three weeks each in February and in April, 1920. 
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AVERAGE OUTPUT PER HOUR, TIME COST PER YARD, AND WEAVING Cos? pp 
YARD IN THE RIBBON INDUSTRY, FEBRUARY AND APRIL, 1920. R 
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1 This table refers to weaving only. a 


Between the two periods covered there was a strike for shorter hours 
and higher rates of pay. The strike was successful. It is interesting 
therefore, to note that on a satin-taffeta ribbon the average output 
per man per hour was 1.2 yards, that is to say, the time cost per yard 
was 47 minutes, and the weaving cost 64 cents. After the strike, the 
hours of the establishment having been reduced, the output per man 
per hour on the same ribbon was 1.4 yards per hour or practically 
43 minutes per yard. The weaving cost, however, had increased to 
68.8 cents by reason of the increase in wages. 

In the investigation of wages and hours of labor in the boot and 
shoe industry for 1916, published in Bulletin No. 232, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics snimred: the itemized time cost by operation in the 
production of 100 pairs of shoes. This totaled 1 hour and 25: 
minutes per pair of shoes one-man time. During the war that time 
was considerably increased owing to the changed character of the 
employees in the boot and shoe industry. Since the war, in another 
factory, the statement was made that this time cost had been very 
much reduced and that it now stands at a range of from 54 minutes 
to 1 hour and 6 minutes. 

I have been surprised at the amount of time-cost material there is 
in the possession of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. No particular 
stress has been put upon this point heretofore. It will be the policy 
of the bureau now to collect this information wherever it can be done 
with a reasonable expenditure of time. I want to call your attention 
to the fact that the Agricultural Department in its Office of Farm 
Management and Farm Economics has given us the exact time cost 
or one-man hours in the production of a bushel of wheat and various 
other farm products. From the report of the Federal Trade Coim- 
mission on commercial wheat-flour milling it is possible to deduce tlic 
one-man-hour time in the production of a barrel of flour from the 
wheat. The Bureau of Labor Statistics also has information upon 
this point. The time required to convert a barrel of flour into loaves 
of bread can be ascertained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

I will state at this point that a movement.is on foot whereby 
through the cooperation of the Babson Statistical Organization an 
the Department of Labor more satisfactory figures on efficiency wi!! 
be secured in the near future. Without doubt this commission wil! 
enter the field of the building trades and attempt to ascertain some 
definite facts. Here again, as in the matter of copper-ore mining, 
already referred to, the same amount of labor expended may produce 
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EFFICIENCY OF AMERICAN LABOR. 1l 


very different results when measured by the unit in the industry, 
which may and does furnish a plausible basis for some very unfair 
attacks upon American workers. You hear it said that before the 
war a man would lay 1,500 bricks a day, that in Chicago you could 
cet 2,000 bricks laid per man per day, and that now 500 and 750 are 
all you can get. The fact is, that any statement which does not go 
heyond the number of bricks laid by a man in a day does not convey 
any adequate information. It all depends upon whether a bricklayer 
was working on an 8-inch wall, a 12-inch wall, a 16-inch wall, a 20-inch 
wall, or a 24-inch wall, whether he was laying to a line and filling in 
behind his own work or whether he was laying to a line and someone 
else was filling in behind him, whether he was laying face brick or 
building a dead wall. The same man might lay 1,500 or 1,800 bricks 
one day and lay 400 the next day, and work harder on the 400 face 
bricks, pointed mortar, than he did on the 1,500 bricks. In other 
words, without some sort of a description of the work a thousand 
bricks is not the unit of the bricklayer’s efficiency. 

I remember when in the town of Hof, Germany,’ in 1911, where 
the bricklayers were then paid 48 pfennigs an hour, amounting to 
about 10 cents at that time, they told me that the union rate was 
650 bricks in a day of 10 hours. They were careful to give me the 
size of the brick and the kind of wall, which we would here call a 
straightaway 16-inch wall. I was told that this was not a printed 
rule of the union in Hof, though in Hamburg the bricklayers’ union 
had a definite limit of 800 bricks per day. I asked the union official 
in Hof how they regulated this output if it was not a written rule of 
the union. I said to him, ‘What would you do with a man who 
laid more than 650 bricks ina day?” His reply was, ‘Oh, he would 
drink his beer alone.’”’ What the war did to the union rules 
among the building trades in Germany I do not know, but I do know 
that the statements made about output in the bricklaying trade in 
the United States since the war, which have come to me, have never 
been accompanied with definite data as to the width of the wall and 
the kind of work being done, or with copies of production or time-cost 
sheets that would confirm the statements made. 

I am well aware that in some quarters objections will be made to 
such time-cost studies as will give us any real information as to effi- 
ciency. I know that any attempt to keep time on processes or 
occupational cost will meet with opposition by workmen. ‘This is 
because of a misapprehension that the purpose is to speed up, to get 
a pace set that it will be hard to keep, and then to demand that pace 
as a test of efficiency. Unfortunately, any time cost is immediately 
associated with ‘Taylor systems,’ with “ production engineering,” 
und that spells a drive to the workmen. 

The essential basis of a study of efficiency is a time record, whether 
of machines or of men. With that sort of efficiency which seeks to 
drive men, and has for its purpose unreasonable speeding up, it is 
needless to say I have no sympathy; but for many reasons it is as 
important in an industry to know the time cost of production as it is 
to know the labor cost or the material cost. The men should be 
met fairly and squarely on this point, and for that matter on all 

2 The size of brick used in Hof, Germany, at that time was 12 centimeters wide, 74 centimeters thick, 
and 25 centimeters long. Bricks of the same size were used at Hamburg. They were referred to as the 
Reichsforma or legal size of brick. 
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points. Their pay is measured by their time. They know exactly 
what they get in wages for a given amount of time. The employer, 
factory time is measured by product, and he is entitled to know |iyy 
much he is mes for his time. Workmen know what is an hones 
day’s wage for an honest day’s work; the employer is entitled to know 
what is an honest day’s work for an honest day’s wage. Workmey 
measure their time by a definite thing, dollars and cents; the emp|oyer 
is entitled to a definite measure of his factory time, such as a hundred 
airs of shoes, athousand yards of cloth, ora thousand bricks in the wal| 
© must go at this from a purely scientific point of view, and take , 
record of what the worker does, not to speed him up and see hoy 
much he can do, but so that a building contractor, for instance, cay 
be reasonably sure of the time cost as well as the wage cost of a thiou- 
sand bricks in the wall in just the same way that he is reasona|)|y 
sure of getting ten hundred bricks for the price of a thousand. 
{ would like to suggest, if any of the State bureaus of labor statis- 
tics or industrial commissions are now or are likely soon to take up 
investigations where units of production can be definitely stated, t |i: 
they get in touch with the Bureau of Labor Statisties of the Uniied 
States Department of Labor and see if a ; can not be worked out 
by which there will be incorporated in the schedule inquiries whicl: 


will develop these units of time and labor cost. 
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Problems and Importance of Factory Inspection.’ 


By Jown P. Megane, Director, Drviston or Inpusrriat Sarery, DEPARTMENT oF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


spection, and is to be confined to specifie problems connected 

with inspection work. Many other duties of the ordinary 
industrial inspector can have no mention here. In this topic we 
deal, however, with what is the mest important duty assigned by 
law to this official, for it touches problems that deal with the cen- 
servation of buman life, strength, and energy. The details of 
inspection work as usually conducted in a large industrial plant 
might be reduced to a recital of routine mechanical operations. 
However, we can not leave our subject with only this simple duty 
attended to. It is necessary, if we would adequately describe effi- 
cient werk of this type, to deal with those underlying and controlling 
reasons that make Shien inspection important to the welfare of 
the community and workmen alike. 

Factery imspection rests upon the principle that work places 
should be made safe for employees. Its fundamental purpose is to 
protect the life and health ef workmen from hazards arising in con- 
nection with machinery and industrial processes. Although one of 
the last nations to give adequate attention to the need of conserving 
the human side of industry, the United States has made rapid prog- 
ress in the development of factory inspectaon within the last 10 years. 

In asurvey of industrial conditions in the city of Pittsburgh made in 
1908 oneof theleading figures in that movement gave expression to an 
opinion which at that tamestated concisely theattitudeof the industries 
of the United States teward workmen engaged in hazardous trades. 

He said, ‘The Slavs from Austria-Hungary, the Latins from the 
Mediterranean provinces, the Germans, or the British-born who 
came to Pittsburgh te de the heavy work of manufacture came from 
a region of law and order to a region of law-made anarchy, so far as 
the hazards of industry are concerned. For there is scarcely a 
country ef modern Eurepe but has brought its statutes abreast of 
industrial progress and wrought out for itself, as we have not, some 
visible adjustment between civil rights, human needs, and the cease- 
less operations in which groups ef men and powerful! appliances join 
in producing what the world wants.”’ 

Among the problems created by the development of the industrial 
system jn the United States is that of maintaining safety and health 
in work places. The rapid and exacting nature of certain mechani- 
eal proeesses and the unwholesomeness of many industrial occupa- 
tions and environments have brought new risks to vitality and 
health. The suffering caused to victims of mdustrial accidents and 
the peverty ensuing in families where the head was stricken down 
while engaged in his daily work combined to arouse the po le in 
this country to the need of scientific treatment in providing for health 
and safety im industry. 


Ts subject assigned to me involves a discussion of factory in- 





1 Paper read at the Ninth Annual Convention of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and 
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Canada, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-25, 1922. 
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Conserving the life, health, and energy of our employees or Wage 


earners is not an individual question; it is a question requiring = 
social action and is now recognized as a legitimate function of oy. enta 
ernment. Gradually new principles born of this experience {0j)n4 ~ 
their way into our padustrial life. The theory advanced rapidly tha; ] 
immunity from grave industrial hazards and protection avaing; org 
occupational illness and disease were essential to the well-being ma 
our wage earners. | im 

It was urged that the loss in time because of incapacity prodwcod thi 
by industrial injury should be made a charge upon the manufactiire fro 
product and this much of the burden carried by the consuming pubvlic, In 


Compensation laws spread rapidly throughout the country, recov. 
nizing this principle in part, and inspired interest in the wort: of 
reducing human waste in industry. It was quickly learned that th 
economic losses sustained in this respect constituted a serious 
upon the productive labor power of the country. 

It is well to quote interesting figures in this connection that we 
may the more realize the gravity of this situation. We are told that 
in 1919 there occurred in the industries of the United States alt 
23,000 fatal accidents and 575,000 nonfatal accidents causing {vu 
weeks or more disability. 

In June, 1921, Mr. Hoover’s committee on elimination of waste jin 
industry reported in its findings to the American Engineering Council 
at St. ete that this amount of incapacity represented an approxi- 
mate wage loss of $1,184,000,000. The total direct cost of industria! 
accidents in the United States for the same year, including medic: 
aid and other legitimate charges, was not less than $1,014,000 000, 
of which $349,000,000 was borne by employers and $665,000,000 by 
employees and their dependents. 

is report also stated that these approximate figures are actualy 
short of the amount, as they do not include other items of expen-e 
incurred by workmen and not paid by employers or insurance ¢o)- 
panies. The opinion is expressed by these eminent authorities th. 
75 per cent of this loss could be avoided. 
at other important side of this problem, dealing with the con- 
ditions that give rise to occupational disease, must occupy an inn- 
ortant place in the duties of the factory inspector. The economic 
oss sustained through occupational disease can not be adequately 
demonstrated in figures. 

Disease hazards in industry may not always be as clearly defined 
as those hazards responsible for industrial accidents. Doctor 
Thompson reflects accurately on the relation of occupational diseases 
in industrial injuries when he says: 


A man’s hand lies upon the workbench, cut off by a revolving saw—nothing cou! 
be more definite as to the relationship of cause and effect. He recovers from 1/ic 
injury, and it is easy to determine the degree of his incapacity for future work. ‘I |ic 
condition is self-limited and nonp ive. With industrial diseases, on the other 
hand, many complex factors arise. is the mercurial poisoning of which he is the vi°- 
tim likely to continue its destructive effects until the victim dies, or is he likely to 
recover completely upon cessation of this hazardous work? Such are the types «! 
questions which constantly arise in connection with the occupational diseases and || 
requires far more experience and judgment to solve them justly and accurately than 1! 
does to determine the nature and extent of the great majority of industrial accidents. 
Some industrial dieases and the effects of some industrial poisons it is true are 2s 
definite in their results as are accidents, but their number is limited in comparison 
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with the vast number of cases of disease, often obscure, very slow in onset and chronic 
‘n course, Which affect many large classes of workmen. The misery and_ poverty 
entailed by the partial disability produced by more insidious poisons or injurious 
gurroundings are much more difficult to estimate with accuracy. 

Injuries sustained through the inhalation of metallic, mineral, or 
organic dusts often are more far reaching than the results of trau- 
matic amputations. ‘The progressive inspector who fully realizes the 
importance of his mission wil sense the need of treating each side of 
this question with adequate attention. This is the task that con- 
fronts the factory inspector wherever his field of activity may be. 
In dealing with this problem no one should realize more than he that 
being a mere agency does not measure up to his responsibility. He 
must be more than an agency if he is to be successful in this work; 
he must be an active influence. 

Before the era of workmen’s compensation acts the use of the 
police power to make work places free from industrial hazards was 
exercised through statutes general in their character. Comparatively 
easy was the task to have belts and pulleys adjacent to passageways 
or work places of operators properly safeguarded. Projecting set 
screws, defective couplings, inrunning gears, and sprocket wheels 
evoked no discussion as to the application of legal requirements. 
Guarding machinery at the point of operation, however, was an 
entirely different problem. 

On this subject even experts might disagree. Such a condition 
threatened seriously the purpose of the movement to make industry 
safe for the workman. ‘The experience of years in the enforcement 
of general statutory principles proved that technical experience in 
the processes of industry was an essential element for the control of 
factory hazards. 

When the legislatures of the industrial States authorized the labor 
departments to make rules and regulations for the preventing of 
injuries to workmen it made possible the providing of safeguards to 
hazardous conditions which could not be reached by general statutory 
principles. 

Standards prepared under the auspices of employers and workmen, 
and usually approved by the highly trained safety engineer, now con- 
stitute the basis of rules and regulations adopted by labor depart- 
ments for the safeguarding of human life and energy. 

The removal of dusts, gases, fumes, excessive heat, and other im- 
purities from factory workrooms is now recognized as essential to 
protect the health of employees. These hazards can be adequately 
controlled by the installation and operation of efficient mechanical 
exhaust systems. The need of such devices in printing offices, brush 
factories, and in the buffing, grinding, and plating trades, in the 
rubber industry, in the stereotype and electrotype foundries, and 
in other industries too numerous to mention is now generally ac- 
knowledged. 

No program of factory sanitation is now considered adequate or 
complete that does not include clean, pure drinking water, provided 
in each factory workroom, and washing and toilet facilities kept in a 
proper and sanitary condition for the use of ameoyem Also,it must 
include workrooms well ventilated and lighted, and suitable lockers - 
maintained in establishments where the nature of the employment 
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makes necessary complete change of clothing. Good health is o! te 
the only asset of the werkman, and rey ee ena of it Sieh 
prove as important as the loss of a finger by contact with the powor 
press, or loss of a limb with all of its serious consequences. Many 
employers realize that vigorous health ef workmen is essential! j) 
manutacturing establishments. 

Investigation has shown that impairment of the workman’s hea|() 
is usually followed by a loss of efficiency. It is here that the come 
tent inspector becomes a valuable asset to both workman and eim- 
ployer. He must be able to pomt out the type of exhaust system 
necessary to dispose of fumes, dusts, and gases properly. He musi 
be familiar with the best methods of ventilation im workrooms aid 
be well qualified to advise in connection with general and loca! 
lighting. 

Ordinary factory inspection experience is not sufficient to attain 
this result. Intensive training in the examination of causes und:r- 
lying industrial accidents and occupational disease is necessary () 

© inspection work properly. It provides an intimate knowledy: 
with the condition responsible for loss of human life and energy. 

Inspectors derive the greatest benefit from this experience and 
acquire technical knowledge which can be applied to conditions 
found in their daily work. It enables them te speak with authority 
on practical means for accident prevention. In Massachusetts this 
plan works well. A description of the work in this State may prove 
interesting. During the year ending November 30, 1921, 1,448 work 
accidents were investigated by the inspectors of the department vi 
laber end industries. ‘These were mainly injuries causing death or 

rmanent or partial disability, eluding the loss of lambs, hands or 
eet, fingers or toes, or the sight of eyes. By this practice the de- 
partment checks up the inspection work and ascertains if machine 
and factory hazards are controlled as the law directs. If an accident 
is investigated in a plant where an inspection has not been macc 
during six months previeus, this duty is attended to at the same 
time. Careful examination of the facts in connection with eecupa- 
tional accidents places an inexhaustible fund of valuable experien 
at the disposal of safety organizations. Practical advice and assis |- 
anee can iven to employers and employees from imspectors wii 

examine the facts ineidental to each aceident experience. It is we!! 
known that comparatively few accidents now occur on unguarde | 
machinery. in 1921 10;057 accidents, or less than 19 per cent 0! 
the tabulatable accidents occurring in the industries of Massachuset - 
were occasioned by contact with machinery, exceedingly few cases 111 
this group being traceable to ed machines. 

Defective factory conditions, falling on slippery floors, stumbliny 
over objects in passageways, and cleanmg machinery while in motion, 
are potential factors in ‘the causation of imdustrial injuries. Whil: 
aet dangers are most ovate ot controlled oe y the — ol 

uent factory imspection, the imvestigation accidents e1n- 

i ce the need of constant vigilance in grappling with them. 

This statement is well by the. etts experience. 

From July 1, 1920, te June 30, 1921, there were 155,554 accident re- 
filed with the department of industrial aceidents in that State. 
these, 53,313 were tabulatable, which includes death, permanent 
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total, permanent partial, and temporary total disabilities. Death 

resulted in 296 of these cases, 6 involved permanent total disability, 

while 1,371 were of a permanent partial nature and 51,640 were tem- 
orary totals. 

Reduction of the accident rate in our industrial plants can be 
accomplished only through giving more attention to the causes of 
nonmechanical injuries. The factory inspector should be familiar 
with the aceident causation in each industry, for his experience be- 
comes a Valuable asset to employers in maintaining a high degree of 
safety in their establishments. 

In the large manufacturing districts of Massachusetts this routine 
work has dene much to impart vigor to the work of safety committees. 
Their attendance at shop meetings and safety councils enables the 
contribution of valuable assistance from a wide field of experience. 
The investigation of accidents to children between /4 and 16 years of 
age has been made a leading factor of this work. 

It has proved io be a strong factor in preventing exposure of the 
child to hazardous work and is useful in securing compliance with 
the requirements of the certifieate law. In the past year it was 
necessary to issue 76 orders to employers who violated the statute 
relative to prohibitive employment for minors, and prosecution was 
necessary in 35 eases where children were permitted to work on 
dangerous machinery. 

Many of these violations of the law never would have been dis- 
covered were it not fer the policy of investigating injury to children. 
An interesting development in the experience acquired by this plan 
is the opportunity for cooperation with directors of continuation 
schools in teaching pupils the need of exercising due care in industry. 

it is of interest to know that 24,000 children, between the ages of 
14 and 16 ‘years, in the industrial establishments of Massachusetts are 
now attending 47 continuation schools where the law provides they 
must receive instruction at least four hours a week. In the large 
industrial centers of the State where these schools are located ehil- 
dren come for instruction from the work places in the manufacturing 
plants. 

They are instructed not to play on or around elevators or in 
proximity to hazardous machinery of any type. They are teld not 
to clean or oil machinery while it is in motion or to remove guards 
from machinery under any circumstances or to fail to secure first- 
aid treatment ior all injuries, however slight. 

Splendid cooperation has been received from some of the diree- 
tors of these ma in the work of emphasizing the importance of 
these principles. li is the practice in many of these schools to as- 
certain the kind of work the child is engaged in, and ‘if it is found to 
be illegal in any respect action is taken to remedy the condition. 
Inspectors of the department have been active in addressing pupils 
in attendance at these schools and advising them with reference to 
the factory hazards in their leeality, Efforts in this direction are 
now achieving substantial results. 

The aceident statisties for Massachusetts for the year ending June 
30, 1919, indicate that 10 children between 14 and 16 years of age 
were victims of fatal accidents, while 62 sustained permanent dis- 
abling injuries. For the year ending June 30, 1921, 5 children of the 
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same age group lost their lives because of accidents in industry, a) 
upon 13 were inflicted injuries of a permanently disabling type. 

In the previous year 49,781 minors between 14 and 16 were em. 
ployed, and in the last-named period approximately 36,000. While 
the number of minors in this age group in industry during 1921 ;, 
approximately 25 per cent less than that of 1919, the fatal accion; 
rate has been reduced 50 per cent and the rate of permanent disa})\inv 
injuries reduced about 80 per cent. The substantial progress nad; 
in reducing accidents to minors is due to the joint work of the con- 
tinuation school and the inspectors of the Department of Labor an 
Industries of Massachusetts. From this experience inspectors ar 
able to give practical advice and assistance to employers in the red \ic- 
tion of the accident rate. It enables danger points to be well known 
and provides a definite program for the control of certain factors 
conducive to occupational injury. 

Equally productive of good results is the use of investigation in 
the case of occupational diseases. In manufacturing establishments 
where toxic substances are used uncontrolled fumes, gases, and dusis 
constitute a menace to the health of the employees. Only throuch 
careful investigation of instances where employees have been affect od 
by these hazards can actual results be adhered. In the year 1921, 
96 cases of lead poisoning were investigated by the inspectors con- 
nected with the Department of Labor and Industries of Massachuset is. 

It is interesting to note that 48 of these occurred in the painting 
business and that nearly all owed their origin to the fact that work- 
men mixed and handled lead and oil or inhaled or swallowed thc 
dust of old paint which they scraped or rubbed down with sand- 
paper or pumice. 

n the building trades, painters were often found working in 
unfinished buildings where water and toilet: facilities had not been 
installed and no suitable facilities provided for washing and changing 
work clothing. Frequently these workmen ate the noonday luncheon 
without taking ordinary precautions against the possibility of lead 
poisoning. Investigating lead poisoning in the rubber industry 
determined the fact that this disease is frequently traceable to the 
compounding room, where mechanical exhausts are not provided 
to control the dust hazards. The use of litharge and urotopin withou' 
i means to prevent exposure by the employee, frequently is 
ound to be a causative factor. Through investigation of lead poison- 

ing cases contracted in this manner the inspection force become 
familiar with essential factors and derive constructive knowledge 
for prevention work. No attempt can be made here to enumerate 
the many types of hazards conducive to industrial disease. The 
few mentioned indicate that simple means are often adequate for the 
prevention of occupational injury. The inspector with vision, force. 
and ability, who carefully examines the causes responsible for indus- 
trial injury, usually has unobstructed admission to the management 
where the policies of the industry are defined. Work of this kind is 
usually welcomed by progressive employers. Superintendents and 
foremen willingly give time to an intelligent practical presentation 
of the means by which accidents may Se reduced in their plant. 
An inspector equipped with the solid experience acquired from close 
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contact with these conditions in industry is usually well able to 
solve problems found in the course of factory inspection. 

It is impractical to formulate a uniform rule for making inspections. 
There is such a wide range in size and capacity of establishments 
in the same industry that such a plan is impossible. There are also 
many different classes of industries, each Inving its own specific 
dangers. Each establishment must be considered separately, and 
the advice given necessarily will depend upon the character of the 
operations and number of employees and conditions found in the 
plant. Hach industry has its own traditions and peculiar hazards. 
Every inspection must be made with this point in view. The inspec- 
tor must be quick to perceive the good and bad conditions existing. 
Mechanical p onsen can not engage his attention exclusively. If 
industry were combed clear of machinery hazards we would still 
have serious industrial accidents. Most of the real hazards in 
industry now arise from unsafe practices, and the inspector who 
can detect careless methods and suggest safer ways of accomplishing 
the result is the agency we must look to for the best type of factory 
inspection work. His advice may be most useful when it is quite 
outside the scope and the authority vested by the police power. He 
must be familiar with safe nothieds of operation in plants similar to 
the one he is required to inspect and must be thoroughly acquainted 
with standards tor the safeguarding of machinery. 


Without this experience it is not possible to convince foremen or 
mechanics that his recommendations are practical, unless first-hand 
knowledge can be brought to bear on the subject. 

In a furniture factory he learns that the woodworking machinery 


includes the dominant machine hazard. In the metal trades the 
power punch press is an important factor in the accident frequency 
of the plant. In the foundries, blast furnaces and moveable cranes 
and the pouring of molten metal become objects of his attention. 
Calender rolls in the rubber industry come promptly to his mind and 
his interest may quickly afterwards be centered on the compounding 
room, where litharge, oxides of iron, urotropin, and other toxic sub- 
stances are frequently used. 

He is usually skilled in the location of work places where danger 
lurks. There should be no question as to his right to visit industrial 
establishments for the proper discharge of his duties. In Massachu- 
setts inspectors are eatthorsson by law to enter all buildings and parts 
thereof used for industrial purposes, to examine the hazards con- 
nected with the machinery and processes of industry, the means of 
escape from fire, the sanitary provisions for employees, the lighting, 
and the means of ventilation. Inspectors are also empowered to 
make investigations as to the employment of women and minors, 
and to secure compliance with all other provisions of the law dealing 
with the employment. Any person who hinders or delays such an 
inspector or officer in the perteriancs of his duties, or who refuses 
to admit, or who locks out any inspector from a place he is authorized 
to enter, or refuses to give the information which is required for the 
eho enforcement of certain sections of the labor laws, is penalized 

y a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $200 or by imprisonment 
for not more than two months, or by both such fines and imprisonment. 
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Seldom has it been necessary to invoke the penalty provided for {his 


purpose. 

It is atitying to state that inspectors of the Department of Lx\)o, 
and Industries of Massachusetts have received respectful considera ion 
from employers and cooperation has been freely accorded them jy 
the performance of their duties. Our experience is that employe) 
fully realize the value of technical advice in the work of making t)jeir 
establishments safe for their employees. 

The first objective for the competent inspector is to get in touc!: ; 
once with that official in the plant who is invested with authoriiy ty 
receive and act upon his recommendations. Usually, in the large 
plants, seme one is designated to:accompany the inspector in ie 
examination of plant conditions. It may be the employment manaye,, 
safety engineer, or master mechanic. ‘The method of procedure wis; 
be governed by circumstances in connection with the plant. 

For instance, an inspection of a textile factory would not be ‘he 
same as that of the shoe factory or a foundry or a machine sip. 
While many statutes of a general nature relating to the safety and 
health of employees would apply in one as well as the other, there 
are some laws that apply only in certain kinds of industrial est.)- 
lishments and would have no application in others. Inspection 
should be made in a systematic manner, going through the varivou: 
buildings or departments of an establishment in the regular ord. 
By this it is meant that advantages are gained frequently when doiiy 
inspection work if the consecutive processes in the manufacture 0! 
the product are followed consistently. 

if minors are employed the employment and educational certificato- 
on file should be carefully examined. In the examination of t)c 
employment certificate, which is the lawful permission for a ¢)) | 
between 14 and 16 years of age to be employed, the inspector show!:! 
see that the specific nature of the employment is stated and that tic 
child is not employed at trades prohibited by law or in occupativ: 
forbidden by the statutes, or in proximity to hazardous machine). 
It is the duty of the inspector to see that certificates are prompi|y 
returned to school authorities on termination of the employmen'. 
He must also observe if a list of minors between 14 and 16 years 0! 
age is posted near the principal entrance to the factory. Where 
women and minors are employed, he must note if a legal time notice 
is posted and hours of labor are properly inserted in accordance wii: 
the statutes, and that women and minors are provided with suital)|« 
seats if required by law. 

In general, he then observes conditions relative to the safeguardiny 
of machinery and belts; the condition of floors; sees that exit doo: 
are not locked; that stairs are properly handrailed; if proper vent:- 
lation is provided; if dusts, gases, and fumes which are injurious io 
health are removed or rendered harmiess in so far as it is practic:! 
to do so. He must note if pure drinking water is provided, and |! 
his inspection is in a textile factory where humidifying systems arc 
in use, he must see that the amount of moisture does not exceed thai 
specified by law and that pure water is used in such systems. 

_ The number, construction, and location of toilets must be noted 
in order to ascertain if they are provided as the law requires, and he 
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must assure himself that washing facilities are provided and main- 
tained in accordanee with the rules and regulations of the department. 

In textile and cotton factories he must also see that specifications 
regarding the construction of cloth and rates of compensation, when 
employees are paid by the piece, are properly posted; see if the work- 
rooms are properly lighted and if there is adequate protection from 
clare. He ascertains if a medical and surgical chest or a medical 
‘room is provided in manufacturing establishments or in other places 
of employment if required by law. 

He notes if positive arrangements are provided on each floor at a 
convement — within the room in which machinery is located 
whereby either the entire power supply on that floor may be cut off 
as a Whole or the one or more lines of shafting used in driving counter- 
shafts over machines or connected directly to machines may be cut 
off independently. 

Types of emergency stopping devices such as friction clutches, 
motor stops, or engine stops must meet with his approval. The con- 
struction and materials for guards are carefully examined. They 
' must be suitable in connection with belts and pulleys so that spokes 
will be guarded and that the section of pulley receiving beit will be ade- 
quately covered to prevent anyone being caught between belt and 
pulley. Set serews on revolving parts, in running gears and sprocket 
wheels, couplings and collars, dead ends of shafting, and all the well- 
' known mechanical dangers are carefully noted. Those other factory 
hazards so often prolifie in causing industrial injury, in which are 
included defective stairs, obstructed passageways, and failure to 
provide railings, occupy a prominent place im his inspection. 


if the industry is one in which me rules and regulations have 
w 


been adopted for the safeguarding of workers against dangers existing 
therein, great care must be exercised that the danger points are 
noted thoreughly and cerrectly. In the briefest outline the functions 
of the industrial inspector are herewith described. No reference is 
made to boiler or sme wl or building inspection, as the program 
provides for separate discussion of these topics. ‘The usual procedure 
} is for the department of labor and industries to issue orders upon 
requisitions from the imspecter, requiring proprictors of establish- 
ments to comply with provisions of the law. 

When recommendations are conveyed it must be made perfectly 
clear what each requirement is. Nothing will neutralize the effect 
of the inspector’s personal contact with an establishment so quickly 
as a formidable list of requirements that are not clearly understood. 
To guard against these unfavorable developments, the safest practice 
is to leave a copy with the safety engineer, master mechanic, or some 
one invested with responsibility to make the changes required. The 
easiest part of the inspecter’s work is to issue recommendations; the 
real work begins in securing compliance with them. We come now 
to one of the practical problems of factery inspection and that is the 
accurate timing of compliance visits. Unless great care is exercised 
in the discharge of this duty the waste of much time and effort is 
evitable. 

It is obvious that the time necessary for complying with statutory 

uirements varies considerably. Construction work for the instal- 
lataon of toilet and washing facilities in large milis may require several 
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months. Good judgment in timing reinspection visits under sych 


circumstances may result in saving time for valuable service jy 
hazardous workshops. The inspector who deals with this pro|)em 
effectively extends his activity into a larger area of the indust;jq] 
field and is of greater service to a department than one who oy. 
sionally displays spectacular brilliancy in some particular instanec 
and then willingly Salient ordinary routine without special attention, 
It is here that the efficiency of the inspector’s work is tested. T) 
growth of the movement to conserve health and safety in industry 
is measured very largely by the amount of inspection work done. |} 
the past two years much attention has been given to this problem jn 
Massachusetts. During the year 1920, 33,925 visits in this connec. 
tion were made, resulting in the issuance of 19,073 orders. The total 
number of compliances in the same period was 22,365. The record 
of compliances exceeded the number of orders issued because of the 
numerous orders outstanding from the previous 12 months. For the 
year ending November 30, 1921, 34,589 inspections were made, 
22,574 orders were issued, and 21,000 orders complied with. The 


total number of outstanding orders at the close of business on Novem- 
ber 30, 1921, was 1,574. 
If substantial progress is to be made, the constantly chancing 


operations in industry must be met with the application of rules and 
regulations to prevent hazards to health mat energy. With the 
number of inspectors in each industrial State below the minimum for 
the accomplishment of the duties imposed by law, it is clear that 
foresight, judgment, and good direction must be brought to bear 
on the problem of saving time in connection with compliance visits. 
Fixed rules to be applied mechanically will not result in success. 
Much wiil depend upon the use made of each visit by the inspector. 
If genuine difficulties exist, indicating that extension of time wil! be 
necessary to secure compliance with a given order, a good under- 
standing as to the approximate period of time necessary shoul 
be agreed upon. Difficulties in this connection will be surely experi- 
mack unless the authorized representative is consulted with. Tov 
much time is often wasted in dealing with subordinates who are not 
familiar either with the requirements or purposes of the law. This 
situation is particularly true in the case of large corporations. 

It is in this side of the work that tact, ability, and judgment must 
be exercised by the inspector if successful results are to be accom- 
oo The modern system of factory inspection depends very 
argely upon the manner in which the work is done at this point. 
Proper handling of negotiations in this connection often removes tlic 
ordinary objection of legal interference in business details and muan- 
agement. Cooperation from employers in complying readily with 
the rules and regulations for the prevention of accidents and loss of 
health will be measured ver new 7 by the progress made in this direv- 
tion. The constant aim of authorities vested with powers of factory 
inspection should be to cultivate this policy if lasting results are to be 
achieved. | 

When this treatment fails to bring compliance with the legal 
requirements of the statute, then prosecution must take place. 

e now come to a feature of the work that deserves the be-t 


thought and consideration. Where the requirements of the law are 
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willfully resisted, there is seldom any treatment more efficacious than 

rompt application of the penalty through court action. The attitude 
of some individuals in this connection, however, does not justify the 
use of obtrusive methods in exercising authority delegated by the 
statute to an inspector. Neither should it diminish regard for the 
right of private citizens in the slightest degree. The doctrine of pun- 
ishment should be evoked only in the case of those who defy the lew. 
The ordinary employer is not in this class. His usual attitude is to 
comply with the requirements of the statutes. The individual is 
found, however, in every industrial State whose selfish greed subordi- 
nates human health and energy to the acquisition of personal wealth. 
Commercialism of this kind is not a Sond asset for any community. 
It breeds discord and promotes strife between workmen and employer. 
The penalties thea for violation of the law dealing with industrial 
health and safety should fall swiftly and heavily upon offenders of 
this type. The competent inspector will always remember that it is 
his department that is in action when he is in the field. Upon him 
ultimately rests the responsibility of success or failure. If he would 
make his work in a plant durable he will endeavor to secure, as a 
means of making permanent the duty of maintaining safe work places 
in the establishment, the support of the employer and employees in 
the organization of a movement for the prevention of industrial 
injury. Where these factors are joined together and a determined 
effort made to reduce occupational accidents, improvement is inevi- 
table. The inspector who can point to plants organized on these lines 
has rendered the highest type of service to industry. He has done 
even more. He has instituted an enterprise the dividends of which 
are the prevention of human suffering, the saving of human life, the 
preservation of the home and family. 
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Recent Changes in the Distribution of Wealth in Germany. 


“HIS bureau is in receipt of a report from the economist consul 
in Berlin, dealing with the effect of the inflation of German 
currency on the economic condition of the various classes in 

Germany.’ This report shows that the effect of a rise in prices is to 
reduce the real income of certain classes and to increase that of others, 
The rise and fall of prices, the consul explains, is the result of a cyclic 
movement which brings about, in alternation, periods of so-called 
“ prosperity’ and of business and industrial depression. 


During the period of prosperity there takes place a great inflation of credit, expan-ion 


of business enterprise, and increase in the production of commodities. The orivinal 
stimulus for this expansive movement is usually the scarcity of commodities cai sed 
by the reduced production during the preceding period of depression which vives 
rise inevitably in course of time to a new demand for commodities. 


Other factors, however, frequently play a in stimulating a so-called business 
beom, such as a war, the exploitation of newly occupied territory or of recently dis 
covered natural resources, The rising prices usually ta ahead of the cost of produc- 
tion and the expansion in business accelerates the turnover for the business ei: cr- 
priser. Consequently the profits of the managers and owners of business enterpri«s 
are augmented. Furthermore, the demand for a greater production of commod ii: 
increases the demand for workers and thus tends to.raise the scale of wages. On i! 
other hand, salaries and land rents respond much more slowly to the effects of the rise 
in prices and consequently the real income of salaried persons and landowners (i- 
minishes. The interest on long-term bonds does not increase. Consequently bond- 
holders are affected in a similar fashion. 

After the period of prosperity has run its course and has resulted in an overproduction 
of commodities and in an excessive inflation of credit which can no longer sustain its«!, 
there comes the crisis which leads to a deflation of credit, shrinking of business ent«r- 
prise, and decrease in the production of commodities. During the consequent period 
of depression, the profits of the managers and owners of business enterprises decr: 
greatly, the demand for labor diminishes, and results in a lowering of the wage sc:le 
and widespread unemployment. On the other hand, inasmuch as the normal inco:ic 
of salaried persons, landowners, and bondholders is influenced to a proportionat«ly 
small extent, their real income increases owing to the fall in prices. 


Effect of Depreciation of Currency. 


"PRE recent rise in the nominal price level in Germany, the consi! 
thinks, is due mainly to the inflation of the currency, and has 
had a marked effect on the distribution of the wealth of the country. 


Generally speaking the effects of currency inflation in Germany have been similar 
to the effects of the upward movement of prices in the prosperity phase of the trade 
cycle. But.in certain respects these effects have been greatly accentuated by the «x- 
cessive rise in nominal prices which has not signified a corresponding rise in the rea! 
prices. Furthermore, many of the losses experienced by the classes which sut':i 
during such a period will never be compensated for by gains during a period of defia- 





1 The data on which this consular report is based are from Statistisches Reichsamt, Preussisches Stat is- 
tisches Landesamt, Berliner Tageblatt, Frankfurter ke Metallarbeiter Zeitung, Reichsarbeitsbla'|, 
Muenchener Neueste Nachrichten, Acht Uhr Abendblatt, Die Weltbuehne, Vossische Zeitung, and Dic 
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‘on, thus distinguisaing thas period from the second phase of the trade cycle, character- 
; ed by business and industrial depression. 


Effect on Salaried Workers, Bondholders, and Real Estate Owners. 


The result of the inflation of the currency has been to reduce the 
real income er purchasing power of many of the salaried workers, 
since their incomes have not increased so fast as the cost of living. 


\mong these may be mentioned the incomes of teachers, some of the professional 
classes, and many business employees, especially those who are not organized. Inas- 
much as these persons belong to the so-called middle class, this class has, on the whole, 
pecn impevershed te a considerable extent by currency inflation. 

ondholders havesuffered perhaps more than any other class from currency inflation. 
Even though bondholders are usually entitled to demand payment in gold, they are 
now receiving interest and repayment on principal in currency ‘which is worth only a 
comparatively small fraction of the currency with which they ae their bonds. 
\s a consequence the Government and the corporations which sold these bonds are 
escaping from a darge part of the responsibility of repaying their devis. A consider- 
able portion ef the bondholders are of the middle class and many of them more or less 
dependent upon the revenue from their bonds, so that these losses give rise to much 
suiferimeg. 

While land vaiues will, doubtless, in the end readjust themselves to the new cur- 
rency standard, owners of land and buildings are temporarily suffering a loss from 
currency inflation. As pointed ovt above, during a period of rising prices, renis on 
real estate tend to rise less rapidly than the price level. But the losses of landowners 
have been greatly accentuated in Germany by Government regulations of rents, 
especially in the cities, which has kept rents far below the price level. For example, 
in Berlin from April 1, 1922, real estate owners were permitted to add 120 per cent to 
the pre-war rent upon dwellings, and for business buildings 120 per cent upon the pre- 
war rent up to 2,000 marks, 150 per cent up to 5,000 marks, and 180 per cent over 5,000 
marks. Furthermore, part of this increase must be paid into a public fund for the 
construction of new buildings. 


Consequently it is pointed out, the incomes of real estate owners 
have probably not more than doubled since the beginning of the war, 
and are not at all commensurate with the cost of living. 


Statistics of mortgages on real estate in Prussia reported by the Preussische Statis- 
tiche Landesamt indicate a great increase of mortgages in 1919 and 1920. Whereas 
during the war the number of mortgages on real estate decreased, the mortgages regis- 
tered in 1920 were greater by 4,766,100,000 marks than the mortgages registered in 
1919, an imerease of over 75 per cent. In the cities the increase was 92.1 per cent, as 
compared with 56.02 per cent in the rural districts. In the city of Berlin the mortgage 
indebtedness was 13 times as greatasinJ]919. Whether or not this increase in mortgage 
indebtedness is an indication of loss on the part of the real estate owners it is difficult 
toascertain. The increase is, doubtless, in part a direct effect of the depreciation of 
the paper currency which forces the owners to borrow sums which are nominally much 
higher than in the past. But the great increase in morigage indebtedness, especially 
in the cities, may also be an indication of the stringent financial conditions of the real 
estate owners due to their inability to raise their rents commensurate with their costs. 

Currency inflation has severely penalized thrift and patriotism. The savings which 
have been put into insurance policies as a protection against illness or old age, 
into savi ote and intosuch investments as the purchase of bonds, such as Govern- 
ment war loans, and to a smaller degree of real estate, have to a large extent melted 
away as a result of the depreciation of the unit of the value. The most effective safe- 
guards for the protection of property in normal times become almost valueless during 
a period of currency inflation. The sufferings caused by the sudden disappearance of 
the apparently stable safeguards of these property rights can never be measured. 


Effect on Owners of Industrial Enterprises. 


Owners of business establishments usually gain as a result of cur- 
tency inflation, because the nominal value of their enterprises and 
the profits therefrom increase as rapidly as or more rapidly than the 
currency depreciates in value. 
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Furthermore, the enterprises with outstanding indebtedness, as for example, in th 
form of bond issue, are benefited by the fact that these debts can be repaid in a depre 
ciated currency, thus resulting, in effect, in a partial repudiation of the debt. ~~ 

It is impossible to estimate the profits of the profit-taking class in Germany during 
the past few years and to compare them with pre-war profits. Statistics of divide, 
declared have little significance as a measure of profits. They must be interpre‘ ed i 
connection with increases in capitalization, expansion of plants, and reserves |,ij 
aside. Furthermore, the desire to dodge heavy taxes on profits doubtless gives rig 
frequently to devices to hide profits. 

The valuation of industrial and business enterprises is revealed in a measure })y th, 
prices of the shares and stocks of these enterprises upon the security markets. | iri 
the past few years quotations of these shares and stocks have risen greatly, as coy, 
trasted with the prices of bonds, inasmuch as bond prices have not risen at all and jy 
many cases have fallen. It istrue that few, ifany, of these shares and stocks have rise, 
to a degree commensurate with the depreciation in the exchange value of the Germay 
currency. But in a study of recent changes in the distribution of wealth within th 
country, this would not be a correct measure to use. The prices of these seciiritic 
should be compared rather with the pricesof commodities and of land. It is, howeve 
difficult even to make this comparison because the situation has been greatly coip)i. 
cated by the issue of large blocks of capital shares by many of these corporations w hich 
have thus watered the stock, so to speak, and neutralized in considerable pari thy 
upward tendency caused by currency inflation. Furthermore, the shares of corpor. 
tions with large outstanding bond issues have usually risen more than the shares ¢j 
other concerns because these heavily indebted concerns have profited greatly by |iciy 
relieved in large part from the burden of their debts. 


Index figures are quoted from the Statistisches Reichsamt, showing 
that while in February, 1922, the value of these stocks and shares was 
less than 8 times as much as in 1913, the prices of commodities were 
nearly 40 times as much asin 1913. The shares of the different busi- 
ness establishments, however, varied greatly, showing that “ the 
intrinsic value of these properties played an important part in deter. 
mining the market quotations” of their stock. Thus, in February, 
1922, the index of the market quotations of the shares of 10 esiab- 
lishments producing foodstuffs was 10 times that of the shares o/ 
40 banks. ‘Inasmuch as the property of these banks consists of 
assets to be paid in paper marks, the market quotations of their shares 
had risen very little.’ 

It is stated that security prices rose very little during the war, |ut 
increased rapidly beginning with the year 1919. In March, 1{22, 
these prices were nearly three times what they were at the beginning 
of 1921, and over five times what they were at the beginning of 
1920, corresponding closely to the increases that had taken place in 
the price of commodities. 

Thisgreat rise in security prices during the past two and a quarter yearsand the viv |cnt 
fluctuations which have accompanied it have affected to a considerable extent ‘he 
distribution of the ownership of industrial and business concerns represented by these 
securities. Itis not unlikely that, as usually happens during a period of violent specu- 
lation, the smaller and weaker shareholders have been shaken out to a large degree. 
Furthermore, there has been taking place an accumulation of the securities and, in 
consequence, of the ownership of these industrial and business concerns in the hands 
of powerful moneyed groupsand the transfer of large blocks of these securities to forcign 


ownership. 
w Effect on Wage Earners. 


The report states that, according to the cost of living index of 
the Statistisches Reichsamt, the index figure for the cost of living 
increased from 100 in January, 1920, to 275 in December, 1921. 

But this increase represents only food, rent, heating and lighting, and therefore 


excludes other necessary or more or less necessary commodities, such as clothing, 
transportation, schooling, medical assistance, etc., the prices of some of which have 
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oubtless risen considerably more than is represented by this cost-of-living index. 
he Statistisches, Reichsamt index for wholesale prices rose from 802.5 in December, 
9/9, and 1,255.7 in January, 1920, to 3,487 in December, 1921. The Frankfurter 
eitung index figure for wholesale prices rose from 100 at the beginning of 1920 to 
9 at the beginning of 1922. It is doubtless safe to assume that the cost of living for 
ne great mass of the population increased at least 300 per cent during these two years, 
It is extremely difficult to secure comprehensive wage statistics for purposes of 
omparison with these price and cost-of-living statistics. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
has published wage statistics covering a large number of workers in many different 
ndustries, most of whom live in Frankfort. The wage index for these workers rose 
rom 100 at the beginning of 1920 to 355 at the cs gem of 1922. The ‘‘ Deutscher 
{etallarbeiter Verband,”’ or union of metal workers, the largest German trade-union, 
ncluding over 1,500,000 workers, has published statistics of the wages of its members 
n 222 cities. According to these statistics the index for the wages of the skilled 
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‘ermanfmmaborers rose from 109 at the beginning of 1920 to 360 at the beginning of 1922, and for 
1in theff/™the wages of the unskilled laborers from 100 at the beginning of 1920 to 378 at the 
‘Uritiggfimmbeginning of 1922. These statistics indicate that apparently during the past two 





ears, to say the least, wages have risen as much and perhaps somewhat more than 
the rise in prices and the cost of living. 

The present period of inflation and business expansion has probably benefited the 
wage workers as well as their employers, though to a smaller degree. The increased 
demand for commodities, which has stimulated production temporarily, has increased 
the demand for labor, so that there has been comparatively little unemployment 
during the past year or two. The figures of unemployment for the large trade-unions 
in Germany including over 6,500,000 workers indicate that the unemployment among 
= these workers ranged somewhat as follows during the last three calendar years: In 
W1Ng 9 1919 the average for the 12 months was 3.7 per cent, and unemployment was at its 
' Was MM highest in January when it was 6.6 per cent, and at its lowest in September at 2.2 per 
were me cent. In 1920 it averaged 3.8 per cent, and was at its highest in July at 6 per cent, 
and at its lowest in March and April at 1.9 percent. In 1921 it averaged 2.8 per cent, 
( and was at its highest in February at 4.7 per cent, and at its lowest in October at 1.2 

the per cent. In other words, according to these averages the unemployment in 1921 
‘Ler- I was about three-fourths of the unemployment in 1920 and 1919. 
ary. The following figures give the averages of the monthly averages of unemployment 
for these trade-unions for each of the past 15 years: 
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3 of AVERAGE PER CENT OF WORKERS UNEMPLOYED EACH YEAR, 1907 TO 1921. 
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It will be noted that the unemployment in 1921 was no higher than in three of the 

seven pre-war years reported. 
ent During the past three years unemployment increased when the German mark 
the appreciated in value and decreased when the mark depreciated in value, in other 
ese words, when prices were rising. This influence of the fluctuating exchange 
Cu value of the mark was so strong as in several instances to counteract normal seasonal 
a influences upon unemployment. This was especially true of the year 1921, during 
in which the mark depreciated rapidly in value and was accompanied by a correspond- 
ds ing decrease in unemployment. ‘These facts are all the more remarkable because 
en during the same period, and especially the past two years, there was an abnormally 
large amount of unemployment in the countries Somening a more or less stable cur- 


rency. According to e-union statistics, which correspond to the above German 
statistics, during 1921 unemployment rose in Holland to 16 per cent, in England 
if to 23 per cent, and in Sweden to 28 per cent. In other words, currency inflation 
g was causing business and industrial expansion in Germany while in other countries 
deflation, especially of credit, gave rise to business and industrial depression. 
e 
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Currency Inflation in Relation to the Trade Cycle. 


‘PRE recent expansion in industrial and business activity in Geri any 

has been due, in part, the writer thinks, to the demand {o; 
commodities caused by the depletion during the war of the stocks 
of many necessary and useful commodities, such as buildings, clot!iing 
machinery, tools, vehicles, books, ete. Fe 


In this respect this period has resembled the prosperity phase of the trade 


But it has been stim ulated to an abnormal degree by the rapid rise in the price |6vol; 
caused by currency inflation. Furthermore, inasmuch as prices have not risex gs 
rapidly as the exchange value of the mark has depreciated, the prices of German 


commodities have been somewhat favorable for foreign purchasers in spite of the fy 
that prices for export goods have usually been much above inland prices. (nse. 
quently, German exports have increased to a certain extent. Thus, while in \ 
1921, the exports amounted to 1,145,000 tons, in December, 1921, they were 1,929.59 
tons, and in January, 1922, 2,027,000 tons. 

This increase has, however, been a comparatively small factor in the whole situs tion, 
The serenaas monthly exports in 1913 were 6,150,000 tons, in 1920, 1,660,000 tons, and 
for the eight months, May to December, 1921, 1,710,000 tons. In other words, the 
exports in 1920 and 1921 were barely one-fourth the exportsin 1913. These figures ire, 
to be sure, sonrewhat misleading, because the post-war figures do not include large 
quantities of coal sent out of the country as reparations payments. However, even 
if coal is omitted from these figures, the average monthly exports in 1913 were 2,450) ,(0) 
tons, in 1920, 920,000 tons, and in 1921, about 1,060,000 tens. In other words, exe|u- 
sive of coal, exports in 1920 and 1921 were less than two-fifths of the exports in |')!). 

But this period of industrial and business expansion, which resembles the prosperity 

hase of the trade cycle, can not long continue. Currency inflation can not go on 
indefinitely, because it leads inevitably to the depreciation of the value of the inf!aiod 
currency to approximately zero. By that time, if not earlier, must begin the process 
of deflation. 

Inasmuch as currency depreciation results in a great rise in the cost of the raw 
materials which must be imported to manufacture commodities for exportation, the 
prices of these commodities mevitably rise before long to such a level as to check 
exports and a so-called favorable balance of trade. Consequently, when the present 
demand for commodities, arising largely out of the shortage caused by the war, is 
more or less adequately supplied, industrial and business activity will shrink, pro/iis 
will diminish, wages will decrease and unemployment increase. This will probally 
coincide approximately with the period of business expansion and of prosperity in tho 
countries with more or less stable currencies. In other words, currency inflation 
reverses the order ofthe trade cycle in point of time in comparison with the countries 
which have not experienced currency inflation. 


Concentration of and Foreign Investments in German Industry. 


PRIOR to the war there was a strong tendency toward concen- 

tration and combination in German industry. This tendency, 
the report states, has continued, and perhaps has become stronger 
since the termination of the war. Consequently, the ownership and 
control of many large industrial wtinddine ave Seen passing into the 
hands of powerful financial 8. 

Furthermore a considerable amount of property has passed into 
the hands of foreigners as the result of large investments made by 
them. The desire to offset this and prevent foreign control of 
German industry has led to the issue, in many cases, of shares pos- 
sessing manifold voting rights, whose ownership is restricted to 


Summary of Changes in the Distribution of Wealth. 


f,CONOMIC conditions in Germany are at present characterized 
by great mobility and therefore instability. 


[28] 
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he currency is depreciating and its exchange value fluctuating violently. Prices 
j the cost of living are rising constantly. luture tax legislation and other forms 
jegislation may afieet the ownership and coutrol oi property. Furthermore there is 
oat uncertainty 1m the foreign relations of Germany, especially with regard to 
grations payments. In view of these more or less chaotic conditions the data 

not available for am accurate and comprehensive description of the distribution of 

aith in Germany, But the above statistics furnish the basis for a few tentative 
jpralizations as to present tendencies with respect to the ownership and control 
wealth. : : 

The middle class has been greatly impoverished and to a certain extent pushed 
vn toward the level of the manual workers. Thus the same process is taking 
ace, though to a much smaller degree, as in Russia. and Austria, where the middle 
ozs has, to & large extent, disappeared. This class has borne a large part of the 
.se3 resulting from the almost complete evaporation of the value of the Government 
ar loans amounting to approximately 100,000,000,000 marks, as well as of many 
ivate bond issues which prior to the war were regarded as safe investments. 

During the so-called ‘‘ prosperity’’ phase of the trade cycle rising prices usually 
ep ahead of the cost of production and thus augment the profits of enterprisers and 
f the owners of industrial and business concerns. This has been particularly true 
ently in Germany because, as a result of inflation, the murency in circulation has 
eatly depreciated, thus. causing the prices to rise rapidly. Consequently, prices 
ave been leaping ahead of the cost of production because the raw materials have 
en purchased at a lower seale of prices than the scale at which the finished products 
eresold. Asaconsequence, manufacturers and merchants have had almost unparal- 
led opportunities to make large profits with very small risks. 

These profits, however, have not been.of much value to these enterprisers and owners 
{ industrial and business concerns unless they have wansiormed them from paper 
eney, Which has been rapidly losing its value, into objects possessing intrinsic 
alue. Consequently, those who have in readity profited during the past few years 
have been the persons with suflicient foresight to anticipate the loss of the purchasing 
wer of money, and who have imvested their profits as soon as possible in objects 
i intrinsic value, or in the currencies of other countries which are at present more 
less stable. The result of this process probably wil! be that wealth will be more 
nd more accumulated in the hands of persons possessing sufficient foresight and com- 
rehension of conditions during a period of currency inflation to take advantage 
f those conditions as contrasted with the persons lacking such foresight and 
no wledge. 

Though the city real estate owners have experienced more or less loss temporarily, 
hey will probably finally come into their own at the time when the intrinsic value 
pi their properties will be adequately measured in terms of a stable currency. The 
ountry owners have suffered very little, if at all, from: the existing situation, 
ince their coe eee depends very little upon the value of money. Whether or not 
hey have benefited by the confiseation by the Government of the estates of the 
jormer ruling families it is not yet possible to ascertain. 

The managers and owners of industrial and business enterprises have doubtless 
heen benefited more or less by the present situation, especially those who have pos- 
sessed the foresight to invest in property ssing intrinsie value. The results are 
likely to be greater segregation of wealth in the hands of a comparatively small class 
and more concentration of the centrol of industry in the form of cartels and trusts. 
While the wage earners have been benefited a little along with their employers, in 
all probability they will more than pay for it m the end by means of their losses dur- 
ngs period of industrial depression. 

hus the ultimate outeome with respect to the distribution of wealth may prove 
to be that the more affiuent have profited from the losses of the less affluent and that 
the distinction between the rich and the poor classes has been considerably accen- 
tuated. The economic, political, and social consequences from this situation are 
likely te be very far reaching. 
























Possible Remedies. 


THE consul is of the opinion that the German Government will 
bably attempt to control im a measure the concentration of 
wealth and of industry by means of tax legislation, the regulation of 


combinations, eartels, and trusts, ete. 


[29] 
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But very little, if anything, can be done to indemnify the persons who hay. 

perienced losses as a result of currency depreciation. Attempts have been mades 
the past — ness of currency inflation to adjust obligations to the dey re 
in the value of the currency. These attempts to protect creditors from losse< due 

currency depreciation were carried out only in part and with great difficulty. (y4, 
present conditions it would be far more difficult to enforce a similar scale of adj istment 
A century and more ago obligations were not bought and sold as freely as at. })rosen 
and it was —— true that the same creditors retained an obligation th 
the period of depreciation until the adjustment was made. But to-day th 
be an exceptional case, because bonds and similar obligations are bought 

over and over again, frequently without any record being kept of the creditor: 
whose ownership they have passed. Consequently, such an adjustment enjorced jy 
the Government would bring a huge windfall to the last and, so to speak, accidenyy 
owners of these obligations, but would not compensate the original and earlic: 
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OWne 
for their great losses. It would, therefore, to a very slight measure remedy thc ethiel 
wrong which has been caused by currency depreciation. Furthermore, in may 
cases it would be absolutely impossible to carry out such readjustment, becaiise th. 
debtors could not possibly repay their debts according to such a scale without becon,. 
ing bankrupt. 

Another serious obstacle in the way of such readjustment is the fact that the (over. 
ment itself isone of the largest debtors. The funded debt isapproximately 90,000 (1() yy 
marks, contracted as gold marks. If repaid in accordance with such a scale, it woy\j 


make the outlook for the German Government far more hopeless than it is at }resey, 
and would place an almost insuperable obstacle in the way of currency reform. |) 
addition to the funded debt is a nominally much larger floating debt, which on Mar} 
31, 1922, was 272,000,000,000 marks, contracted at various times when the mark hii 
depreciated in value in varyifig degrees. These facts alone are sufficient to indicate 
that it is very doubtful if the losses of creditors due to currency depreciation «au, y 
any appreciable degree, be indemnified. 


Representation of Works Councils on Boards of Directors of German 


Corporations. ' 
ARTICLE 70 of the German Works Councils Law provides as 
follows: 
If in undertakings in which a board of directors exists equipartisan representation 


of the employees on the board of directors is not prescribed by other laws, the works 
council shall, in pursuance of a special law to be enacted later, send one or two oi its 
members to the said board of directors, who shall represent the interests and demanis 
of the employees as well as their views and wishes concerning the organization «| the 
establishment. These erg shall have aseat and vote in all meetings «i the 
board of directors, but shall receive no compensation other than for their personal 
expenses. They shall be under obligation to observe secrecy as to confidential 
information given them. 

The special law mentioned in the article quoted has been a sub- 
ject for discussion for more than a year. As early as June 8, 1921, 
draft of the proposed legislation was submitted to the National 
Economic Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat). About the middle of De- 
cember, 1921, the draft went to the committee on social legislation of 
the Reichstag. On January 15, 1922, the committee reported the 
bill favorably, and on February 15 it was passed by the Reichstag. 
The following is a translation of the text of the law: a 

ARTICLE 1. A board of directors, within the meaning of article *( 
of the Works Councils Law, without consideration of the designation 
employed in the articles of re ae girkor'sy is that organ of a joint- 
stock company, commandite stock company,’ company with limited 


— 





1 Reichsgesetzblatt, Berlin, Feb. 25, 1922, and consular report from Berlin dated Mar. 20, 1922. 
2 A stock company with two classes of stockholders, one of which is liable only for payment of the <1 
scribed stock, while the other class is personally liable for all the liabilities of the company. 
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jiability, registered cooperative society, mutual insurance company, 
or mining company, which in the commercial code, the law on com- 
anies with limited lability, the law on purchasing and economic 
cooperative societies, the law on private insurance undertakings, and 
the mining laws is designated as board of directors. 

Art. 2. If in one of the corporations specified in article 1 there 
exist one or more works councils or central works councils for the 
workers employed by it, the representation of the works council 
members on the board of directors prescribed in article 70 of the Works 
Councils Law is regulated by the following provisions. 

Art. 3. In so far as the Works Councils Law and the present law 
do not provide otherwise, the legal regulations applying to other 
members of the board of directors shall also be applicable to the 
works council members elected to the board of directors. 

Art. 4. If more than three members of the board of directors may 
be elected in accordance with the articles of incorporation (by-laws, 
constitution) in force at the time fixed for holding the election, or 
if both groups of employees (manual workers and salaried employees) 
are represented in the electoral body, two works council members 
shall be elected on the board of directors. In all other cases one 
works council member is to be elected as a member of the board. 

For each works council member elected to the board of directors 
there shall also be elected two alternates. 

Art. 5. In the case of corporations in which only one works coun- 
cil or a central works council exists this works council or central 
works council shall elect from among its members those who are to 
sit on the board of directors. In the case of corporations in which 
several works councils exist, these councils sliiend shall be the 
electoral body even if part of the councils are combined into a central 
works council. 

All members of the electoral body who on the date of the election 
have been employed at least one year by the corporation in question 
and have not been deposed as works council members during the last 
two years in accordance with article 39 of the Works Councils Law 
are eligible as members of the board of directors. The requirement 
of one year’s employment is waived when the number of persons 
eligible to the board of directors is not at least four times as large as 
the number of members to be elected to the board. 

Art. 6. The voting shall uniformly be effected by secret ballot 
and a simple majority be required for election. 

If two members of the board of directors are to be elected, the 
minority group of the employees (article 16 of the Works Councils 
Law) may, if at least two members of the electoral body belong to it, 
resolve by a majority or parity of votes to elect a representative on 
the board of directors. Under such conditions each of the two 
groups of employees (manual workers and salaried employees) holds 
a separate election. 

Reelection is permissible. 

Details as to the procedure of elections will be regulated by the 
national minister of labor. 

Art. 7. Membership in the board of directors terminates through 
resignation or through loss of membership in the works council to 
which the member of the board of directors belongs. 


[31] 
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Arr. 8. If a werks counerl member ceases to be a member of {le 
beard ef directors, his place on the board is taken am alternate 
in aecordance with the provisions of the voting regulations. Lf no 
alternate is available a new election must take place. 

Art. 9. Articles 1 te 8 shalt also be applicable to a corporation 
already formed but not yet registered, provided that the corpora- 
tion has already a beard of directors. 

Arr. 10. The present law is also applicable to other forms of 
representation of employees designated im article 62 of the Works 
Councils Law, previded such representation has been established {or 
the works of only ene eorporation and consists of the employees «/ 
the corporation. 

Arr. 11. This law comes into ferce on February 1, 1922. The 
first elections are to take place withim three months after the coming 
in force of the law. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 









Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 





ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.' 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on May 
15, 1921, and on April 15 and May 15, 1922, as well as the percent- 
age changes in the year and im the month. For example, the price 
of bread was 9.9 cents per pound on May 15, 1921, 8.7 cents per 
pound on April 15, 1922, and 8.8 cents per pound on May 15, 1922. 
These figures show a decrease of 11 per cent in the year, but an 
increase of 1 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed a 
decrease of 4 per cent in May, 1922, as compared with May, 1921, 
but an inerease of two-tenths of 1 per cent in May, 1922, as compared 
with April, 1922. 
) Tasuz 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAY 45, 1922, COMPARED WITH APRIL 15, 1922, AND MAY 
15, 1921. 


TS following tables are based on figures which have been re- 














[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 




















Per cent of inerease 


,” 2. +1 ri a (+) or decrease 
| Average retail price on (—) May 15, 1922, 


. compared with— 
Article. Unit. | ™ 




































Apr. 15, | May 15, | May 15, | Apr. 15, 
1922. 1922. | 1921. 1922. 
nts. Cents, Cenés. 

Sirloin steak...... OS Pe ee PS 40.1 36.4 37.7 — § + 4 

Round stegk.........+..-22..--...-- Rib de & ein abd 35. 6 31.4 32.5 —9 | + 4 

Ta cee allt i all I vat Gh..-b4.<. 30. 2 27.3 Z$i —-8 | +2 

Chuels roast...............-...-s0e-. L..s. @n....... 22.0 19.5 ~w9f -1¢ | +2 

ye Ine T AT gRRRERS oagl OSE y do... .-.-. 15.0 13.0 B.O} 13 | 0 

Paes en cesteh es vqeets coed | eee 35. 1 33.0 34.4 —2 | +4 
WR ek, ce LO ob. 0d THOgk @G.\. +... 43.5 39.7 39.8 ~9 | +03 

) i  - e he ot 48.7 50.7 51.3 +5 | +1 

RS i a ES RES 34.7 38.5 39.2 +i3 + 2 
Oa | ae Perera en 43.3 | 37.8 37.7 —9 — 0.3 
age conned, a ipa ip le aces papell as 37.9 — = 3 —15 — 0.3 

Mee, Se Y Raa 4.4 12. 5 —13 — 9 

Milk, evaporated.................... 15-16 oz. can 14.3 11.1 11.0 —23 =} 

ee | OR ae oo Eee 42.5 45.2 44.9 + 6 =} 

Re ene le. a slew wha bin'e ee 30.8 =f 2s —11 —1 

RRR pee eae. . 28.2 9 5. of - 2 

J So ae Tee i ecibe 31.5 32.1 30.8 - 3 | 

1 REPS SR oe Le SPORE 16.7 16.9 17.0 +2 +1 
CO natin ott 21.7 22.1 22.2 +2 | + 0.4 














‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
ae — of 51 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LABOR 

* The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, tour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, 
rice, coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the 
weighted aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN? 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAY 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH APRIL 15, 1922, AND MAY 


15, 1921—Concluded. 








Average retail price on— 
Article. Unit. 
May 15, |Apr. 15, | May 15, 
1921. 1922, 1922, 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Eggs, strictly fresh..................- Dozen......... 33.4 31.7 33.5 
Spread SET PS ae eae Pound........ 9.9 8.7 8.8 
RRA 2 O08 RE ee FP. A, 59 chases 5.7 5.3 5.3 
eye errerye Mis i ddiad 4.5 3.9 3.8 
EES pei Hee Ey ite ger (RE et 9.9 8.7 8.8 
CNL « nd adbn odds: dovesi codec 8-0z. package 12.6 10.1 10.0 
Cream of Wheat.............----+++- 28-02. netee 29.8 25.9 25. 8 
Pee eredbbdve Seb cbeie sss ckces ound .......- 21.0 20.0 20.1 
ai heed tin sabtecide Mite 104s Thabo ced oe ae 8.8 9.4 9.5 
EET ao « tninhent enmmane oa caindmeial a 7.9 9.3 9.7 
SE Ry a are aA Te Bier cet Ge. do........ 2.2 2.9 3.0 
| RE SE TT | Nl" on os etna 5.6 13.8 9.8 
I Mok nn dobustescescossssebdnese Mcas akane 5.6 5.3 5.7 
BOOS, WOMO 655 oss cecece sc dsccecss No. 2can...... 14.6 13.1 13.1 
I oko cnc ctachdkensecocsuenewa ee 15.9 15.6 15.5 
ee Bere a - 17.5 17.8 17.8 
Tomatoes, canned.................--}....- eee 11.4 13.7 13.7 
Sugar, granulated................... Pound........ 8.4 6.7 6.6 
eT ee eee eee ee GPs . «onde 70.0 67.7 67.9 
ci 2s WG ¢ och o:c a dkeunaad aw o.a0-0 «aniee dle a er ae 36.1 35.7 35.9 
AE Ais Jobe ccdcdsiue en sdbeddcseed eee 18.7 20.0 20. 4 
al ic NE RS REESE CER ity EIS GY ees 31.0 24.4 24.1 
CNG (Dh. cwdhedeundeal obs dwetsecie Dozen.. 40.7 36.1 36.2 
i eintink gin Uch wand sgcdeduescctalccten Ps Hiewaad 46.7 61.1 62.0 | 
neo. 8), caauienhed age ber] esdun cub edinahde a8 bab thud Aaiekin oe 
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compared with, 
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1 See note 2, p. 33. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 


food articles on May 


15, 1913 and 1914, and on May 15 of each 
se from 1917 to 1922, together with the percentage changes in 
ay of each of these specified years compared with May, 1913. 


example, the price of fresh milk per quart was 8.8 cents in May, 
1913; 8.9 cents in May, 1914; 10.4 cents in May, 1917; 13.2 cents 
in May, 1918; 14.9 cents in May, 1919; 16.2 cents in May, /'/20; 


14.4 cents in May, 1921; 


and in 


ay, 1922, 12.5 cents. As compared 


with the average price in May, 1913, these figures show the following 
percentage increases: 1 per cent in May, 1914; 18 per cent in May, 
1917; 50 per cent in May, 1918; 69 per cent in May, 1919; 84 per cent 
in May, 1920; 64 per cent in May, 1921; and 42 per cent in May, 


1922. 


The cost of the various articles of food combined showed at 
increase of 44 per cent in May, 1922, as compared with May, !°)1°. 


Kor 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MAY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 
WITH MAY 15, 1913. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 





Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 

Average retail price May 15— (—) May 15 of each specified year 

sti compared with May 15, 1913. 
rticle. 








| 
1913, 1944 1921) 1922) 1914 | 1917 | 1918 |1919 a 1922 
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1 All. 3 8-ounce package. 
2 15-16 ounce can. 4.28-ounce package. 6 See note 2, p. 33. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1921, and in May, 
1922. 








3 Althor monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 2: 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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TasreE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 
AMOUNT PURGHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1921, AND IN MAY, ig2 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF POOD 




















Sirloin steak. | Round steak. Rib roast. | Chuck roast. Plate beef. Pork choy 
Year. Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt.} age | Amt.| age age age | Amt.]| age | An 
retail } for $1. | retail | for $1. | retail retail retail | for $1. for 
price. price. price. price. priee. 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perib.| Lis. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| 7 
Se sh ocd. fede $0. 254 3. 9 |$0. 223 4.5 $0. T98 $0. T60 6.3 |$0. 121 | 8. 3 |$0. 210 | 
SS Se ee . 259 3.9 . 236 4.2 . 204 . 167 . 126 7.9 
WORG. . cmkccc . 257 3.9 | .230 4.3} .201 . 161 . 121 8.3 { 
| | Perr . 273 3.7 . 245 4.1 . 212 171 5.8 . 128 7.8 
ee -315 3-2 | .290 34) .249 . 209 48} .157 6.4 
| aaa . 389 2.6} .369 27) .307 . 266 3.8 | .206 4.9 2 
srs -417 2.4] .389 2.6} .325 . 270 3.7 | .202 5.0 2 
|: Soa . 437 231 .395 2.5] .382 . 262 3.8} .183 5.5 2 
eres ~ 388 2.6] .344 2.9) .201 -212 4.7} .143 7.0 2 
1922: May... -377 2.7 | 325 3.1) .279 . 199 5.0} .130 7.7 2 
Bacon. Hana. Lard. Hens. Eggs. Butter. 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb. bs. | Perlb.| Lbe. | Perlb.) Lbs. | Perlb.| Lh 
ey $0. 270 3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 ($0. 158 6.3 |$0. 213 4.7 $0. 345 2.9 $0. 383 2 
1934... 2.02... . 275 3. 6 . 273 3.7} . 356 6. 4 «218 4.6 . 353 2..8 Pf. 2 
ee Oey. . 269 3.7 . 261 3.8 . 148 6.8 . 208 4.8 . 341 2.9 | 2 
MOK oo dase . 287 3.5 | .204 3.41) . 975 5.7} .236 4.2} .375 2.7 2 
BY. .vcdedsce . 410 2.4] .382 2.6} .276 3.6} .286 3.5) .481 2.1 2 
1988. ......... . 529 19} .479 2.1 | .333 3.0) .377 2.7) .569 1.8 | 
WOOO co scocus . 554 1.8] .534 1.9} .369 2.7} .411 2.4) .628 1.6 | 
pF - 523 LO] .555 1.8) .295 3.4 447 2.2) .68% 1.5 i 
Me ak ae - 427 2.3 - 488 2. 0 - F380 5.6 - 397 2.5 . 09 2.0 ] 
1922: May .... . 398 2.51 .513 LO} .870) 5.9 -377 2.7) .335 3.0 2 
Cheese. Milk. Br Fl Corn meal. 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb. Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. Lb 
Btnibeesmebeds . 221 4.5 |$0.089 | 11.2 |$0. 056 $0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030} 33.3 |$0. 087 11 
BEEE. shone discos . 229 4.4} .089} 11.2] .063 -0384 | 29.4] .082] 31.3] . 1! 
BE cibveucdies . 22 4.3] .O88 | 11.4] .070 -042 | 23.8] .033} 303 j 
rae . 258 3.9| .O81 | 11.0] .073 ~-044 | 22.7) .034} 204 1 
BE 6 Sh cova on - 332 3.0] .112 9.0}; .092 -070 | 14.3] .058] 17.2 
BOGE. Socsacs . 359 2.8] .139 7.2) .098 -067 | 14.9) .068] 147 7 
1080. . ...c.05 4264 2.3} «155 6.5; .100 072; 13.9) .064] 15.6 6 
1920. . 2.22.2... - 416 2.4] .167 6.0} . bb - O81 12.3) .065} 15.4 5. 
Sree - 346 2.9) .146 6.8} .009 058 | 17.2) .045} 22.2 10. 
1922: May.... - 308 Zi .Es 8&0; .088 -053 | 18.9] .088} 26.3 10. 
Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
Perib.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb. bs. | Perlb.| Lbs. P 
1913............$0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18 2 |$0. 298 3.4 |$0. 544 1.8 
| eet -O18 | 55.61 .059| 16.9] .297 3.4) .546 1.8 
BOOB. Jsvccaese -O15 | 66.7} .066] 15.2] .300 3.31 . 545 1.8 
eee -O27 | 37.6) .080] 12.5] . 298 3.3 | .546 1.8 
ae -043 | 23.3} .093] 10.8] .302 3.3] .582 1.7 
ee eveee| «082 — 31.3} 097] 10.3) .305 3.3) .648 4.5 
1979... 2.22... -088-—- 26.3) . 18 8.3} 433 2.3) .7O8 L4 
1920.2... eee) 068 | MD) . 104 5.2, .476 21) .733 14} 
eatin a) te -O8f | 32.3) .O807 I2 57 .363 2.3} . 697 L.4 
1922: May......| .080| 323| .066) 15.2] .359| 28) .6@] LS 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,* by years from 1907 to 
1921, and by months for 1921 and for January, February, March, 





4 See note 2, p. 33. 
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§ ‘See note 2, p. 33. 
Yor index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MontHLy LaBbor REVIEW 

for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

» ‘or adiseussion of the logarithmic chart,see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio chart s,” by 
Lucian W. pag MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘ The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
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April, and May, 1922.° These index numbers or relative prices, 
are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed by dividing 
the average price of each commodity for each month and each year 
by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These figures 
must be used with caution. For example, the relative price of rib 
roast for the year 1920 was 168, whieh means that the average 
money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average 
money priee for the year,1913. The relative price of bacon for the 
year 1! 19 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, w hich figures show a 
drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent im the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index nu mbers showing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 


PJanuary, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 


> 


the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 


fused. For an explanation of the method used in makiuy the link 


between the eost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and we eighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see MonrHiy LaBor Revrew for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 39 pictures more re ‘adily to 
the eye the ehanges im the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 


‘down in May, 1922, to approximately where it was in April, 1917. 
‘The chart has been drawn on the fogarithmic scale,® because the 


percentages of imecrease or decrease are more accurately shown 


‘than on the anthmetiec scale. 








by Prof. Irving F 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 


sher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications ‘of the American Statistical Associ: tion, 
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Retail Prices of Food in 5} 
VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities {yy fay | 













































































1921. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same d» ‘0s with | 
by the bureau until after 1913. 
TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTIC | ps3 ¢ FO 
[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail d: h 5 some 
ee ome > —~ a RE RE ARENT eet an ee ee = r — = 
Atlanta,Ga. | Baltimore,Md. | Birmingham, A\, B 
| 
. ~ - 
Article. Unit. e - 
rE rf May 15— 
May 15— 2: May 15— rae May ay 15 he | May | 
pee 15, | ts, |——— % 5, | 15, = 
1913 1921 1922.) 1922.) 1913 | 1921 1922.) i913 | jagenx [7922-1022 1913 | 
Cte. | Cte.| Cts.| Cts.| Ote.| Ots.| Cte. arta Cts.| Ci crs. | 
Sirloin steak............-| Pound...... 24.0 36.8 [34.4 |35.7 123. 3 |39: 2 |33: 9 |36. O [26.8 |39..6 |33. 9 137. @|! 
Round steak... ... 2k. 2. .1. sews do...... .|21.0 \34..5. )31.4 32.1 |22.0 |36,.0 |30. 9 32.9 |22.5 (35.4 \30. : 34. 0 | 
SI, 6.0 atom on cudtnngla tens do:..... {19 £ /29: 3 |27. 5 |2& 1 [1% 7 [82.3 [27.2 129: O 19. 9 29. 9 25. ( 24.4 
Chm genet... 00 -f- eee do.......|14.9 |20..8 |19.4 |19.2 [15.7 |22.5 \18.7 |18.9 (16.8 /23..5 |19.7 17.0 
BRRPRRREER Her do.......|10. 3 |13.7 [12.1 |13. 1 |12. 8 [15.9 /92.3 - 110; 5 14.6 |12. \| fi... 
| eee pe do...... ./22..5.|33.9 |31.5 |33.1 |18.3. |33.3 |31. 4 |34.0 20. 8 33.7 [30.8 ‘aad 
Bacon, sliced............j...-- do...... ./31. 0/43. 5/88: 4 |38. 8 |23, 3/36. # |32. 9 (33.5 38.1 |48.5 [41.2 95. 4 
Ham, sliced.............|...2- do... .|29.0 146.9 48.9 |49.7 [31.0 [52 8-|54. 4 [54.9 [30.0 [50.6 40.6 5. | 31.8 
SNS eee ee do...... .|20:0- |35. 7 138.3 40. 5 |18: O |34 6 [3% 3 (302 |21. 7 |36. 8 40. ( ) 23. 5 
EERE SBTIE RR ek do......./19.6 [32.7 [31. 4 (30.6 [22.6 |44. 6 [39.5 [88.7 [18.0 [34.5 [32.0 30.9 | 25.6 
} } 
Salmon, canned, red... ./....- ae aes 34. 9 30.6 '30.6}....- 34.6 |27.2 |27.1)..... 139.0 (31.8 22.9) FRRBL....- | 
eee ee Quart....... 10.0 '20.0 [16.7 [15.7 | 8.8 |146 |12.0 [12.0 |10.3 |20.0 [20.0 2 8.9 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16-02. cam}. .... 15. 1 3. 6 [138.4 |... 13. 8 |10.3 |10.4 |....- 15.6°/12.1 12.2; fM...--- 
MEME 0. ds cadigers Pound. ..... 39.3 |48. L /48. 3 [47.5 [38.6 49:4 |49.7 |50.2 [41.0 (46.7 |48.5 47. | 36.0 
Oleomargarine...........}....- * SEES SEES 37.2128. 9 |23.9 }..... 30.6 25.0. |24.9 |..... re 22.6 |31.8| PEE.cese- 
Nut margarine..........}..... i cc analtanne 31.0 (25.3 |25. 8 |... 28. 7 |26. 1 |25.7 |... I3L.5 (20.6 |27.5|  [M------ 
Spr ORR ee FF fe do.......'25.0 |27.9 130. 2 29, 6 |22. 0 |3h. 5 [32.4 (80.7 (21.8 (29. b (30.0 29 j 22. 1 
SRR TN “Ss do... 15.5 |17. 2°18. 1/18 1 [04.3 V4 7 115.6 [05.8 [15.8 (17.1 [17.1 i 16.0 
Sh crdiivadnaghnaitsncletentl pre ane 20. 1. |21.4 [22.1 }..... 18.9 |20.2 |20.3 |..... 25.9 |20.7 21.6) [TRML-.--- 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... | Dozen... 22. 6 30. 6 |28. 3 32. 0 |22. 4 |32.0 |20. 4 |31. 0 (23.8 30.3 [27.9 30 32. 1 
OS eo | Pound...... 6.0-|11. 1 /10.0 110.0} 54192186] 861 53194] 9.2 | 9.2 5.9 
Ne od oc ccadene ad do.......13.7}6.015.7) 5.3/3.2) 5615.10) 5113.8/6.51 5.9 | 5.9 3.7 
SS aa coors} DHL BALV’SIL ANSI VN’NS*’$L RTP ARLISDLIA’s’A242.8 | 2 3.6 
es Be ae Pe 11.0 | 9:5} 9 8}..... 9:6 | 8.9) &4)..... 11.6] 9.5 | 9 eese 
Corn flakes..........-... | 8oz. pkg. ...|..... (13.4) 9719.7 IL 8 | 94) 9.2 }]..... 14.1 (10.2 9.5, [RR---- 
Cream of Wheat........ | 2802. pkg...}..... 31. 6 [27.0 27.2 |..... 27.8 |24.7 |24.6 |..... 32.1 27.1 (26.5 | --=-- 
Macaroni...............- Pound cidunameal 22. 6 |22..0 [21.9 |... 21.4 |18.6 |18.7 |..... 22.0-\18.6 1.6 [RRL---- 
EE SSG | gasa Oise sss 8:6) 7.7} RE) O93) 9019.3) 9%E) 92) 82) 385/8.9 9 9.2 
Beans, navy..........--- a dedi Tinccacalestin’ 9,7 (10.4 (41.0-}.....) 7.8) #2O}92).....)90)9.8 10.3  bTel---- 
(hea aaa 1. gee do.......| 20} 3.2) 39544) 1.9) 1.9) 29) 3.4) 19)3.3)3.9 4.2 1.8 
a thkdghinnnadtades | _ ae SS 7.3 (14.4 |10.4 }..... 6.3 |14.1 |10.0-|..... 7.6 (18.4 10.9 FRR. 
ee Ee 33) 477 441..... 4.7) 4.9) 4.7)..... 4814.6) 5.1| [iR}-+: 
Beans, baked ..........- No. 2can....|..... 13.8 13.4 |13.3 |...../13.0 18) 2 16.2 14.8 14.7) Peles: 
Corn, canned.......-.-..|....- dow... ...|...../Mbe2 [Mie 7 [16,2 |... 15.9 149 14.3 |... 16.3 16.4 16.6 [R)---: 
Peas, canned. ........... ledaes QW... -. [e228 18. 1 |17.@ |17.4 |...-.- 16. 1 |16.4 |16.4 |..... 20.1 20.2 20.5| Fels: 
Tomatoes, canned.......)....-d0:......|..--- 10: 3 (13. $ }14.1 |...-- 9.6 |12.1 [11.7 |..... 10,2 {18.3 13.1 preee 
Sugar,granulated ....... Pound...... 5.3/8.6) 7.1)7.2) 45] 7.6) 5.3/5.8 sy. 8&8 oe? 16.7 a 
DR ips sasnsndyosnghake losers do...... 60.0 |91.  |88: 1 |88. 2 |56. 0 |67. 0 66.6 (66. 1 \61. 3 [86.2-|79.9 7.7 “y 
MED bien sedednosscndieidhenn do... .. .;32:0 |33. 0 |35. 2 )35. 8 |25. 2 |31. 3 /31. 2 |31.0 |28. 8 |39.0 (36.2 36. 4 , 
DONNIE... . 55.2. tian lodeea eee epee 18; 5 |20; 4 |21.1 |... 18. 0° |18:4 [18.6 |... 21. 2 |21. 3 (22.0 none 
Dit ccccene oo chkaetuanee do.......|....-|B5. 0 |24.9 |25.3.]..... 29. 1. |23.2 |22.6-}..... 32,5 (25.3 |25. | pews 
beascthineedindien wen eeeefe- ++ -/800 5 126.7 (27.0°|.... [8064 125.0 124. 5 |... . .|40..9° [38.5 23.5 an 
Oranges. ...........--<+-}----- do....... |--+--/43. 8 (60. 5 [59.5 |.....)54. 1 (61.4 = ---+-|45.0 * wad — 
» -_—— 
: 
inch 
a] 
[40] 
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— — —— 
Chicago, Tl. Cincinnati, Ohio. | Cleveland, Ohio | icolum 
} = 
Article. Init. | May 15 15— | 

rticle Unit y Apr.| May May Apr. _— May 15— Laing aul oe 
—7— 1.15, | 15, By 6 | 15, | 15 | 15, | 
1913 | 1921 | 1922./ 1922.) 1913 | 1921 | 1922.| 1922.) 1913 boa | 1822.12 i 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.) Cm | ry | cts. | 
Sirloin steak. ........... Pound...... 22.6) 38.1) 35. 4) 36.7) 23.9) 35. 5) 32.5) 33.6) 25.2) 38.0 32.9 45.9 | 36.9 
Round steak...........-|.---- _ ee 19. 1) 31.0} 27.9] 28.4] 21.0} 33.0) 29.1) 30.1) 22.0) 33.0) 26.2 29 | 32.2) 
GS cine ceddaniniienes , 19.1} 30.4) 28. 4) 29.0} 19.3] 30.1) 27.0) 27.7] 20.0) 27.4) 24 0) 94° 25, 2 
Chuck roast.........0+2-Jecc-s i ocho 15.2) 21.1) 18.5] 19.0} 15. 6| 20.7] 17.5) 17.9] 17.2] 21.7) 1s 3 19 2B. 5 
| ap RRRRRENAS AH IbGF: Pn sda 11.3} 13.8) 11.6) 11.6) 12.4] 16.9] 13.6) 13.4] 12.1) 13.5 11.3 11.4 15.4 
Pork chops.............- cba tlibleakax 18.0} 31.1) 30.8) 32.4] 19.5] 33.7] 34.1) 35. 2/°21.0) 34.5 : 1.6 32. 3 
Bacon, sliced. .......---|.-.- ee 31.4) 52.3) 46.6) 46. 4] 25.7] 37.6) 31.0) 32.3) 27.1) 43.1) 37.9 48.5 39.7 
Ham, sliced.............|...- WP ocbes 32. 5| 50.9) 50.9) 50.9) 28.5) 51.1] 52.0) 53.7) 36.0) 52.2 49 9 51.9 48.9 
Ditsadudeacoaranantee ciaidllllendoan 20.3) 34. 4| 38.6) 39.1] 16.8} 36.4] 36.9) 38.8) 21.0) 32.8) 35.2 304 38. 0 
Bi chictsdecncebantede «eee -GO.....-| 21.2) 39.6, 36.5) 35.2] 24.6) 44.5) 38.2, 38.1) 22.9] 41.8) 39.5 37.7 30. 6 
Salmon, canned, red. .../...-- do. .....|.-.--| 37.1) 33.3] 32.7:..... 35.3] 27.8) 28.1)..... 38.0] 30.7! 30.7 38. | 
Milk, fresh.............. Quart....... 0} 14.0) 12.0} 12.0| 8.0] 13.0] 12.0) 12.0) 8.0} 14.0) 11.0) 119 13. 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16-0z. can |..... 13.8) 10.1) 10.0).....| 13.9] 10.3) 10.3...... 14.2) 10.3) 10.4 15. 
Sede ee Pound. ..... 82. 5) 37.6) 41.8) 41.1) 35.9] 39.8) 43.5) 42.0) 36.8) 40.7) 47 4 46.9 7 
Oleomargarine..........|....-d0....+-|-.+.-| 25-2) 23.3] 23.1).....| 29.9) 28.1) 28.1)..... 29.9) 28.3) 27.3 fm >! 
Nut margarine..........]..... ne 23.7| 22.7] 22.5)..... 27.9 26.9) 26.5, Letes 28.3) 25.6) 25.' 2. 
GREETS 005s co cthobuseestocas’ do...... 25.3} 35.8) 33.7) 32.9) 21.0) 34.0) 32.8) 31.7) 23.0| 29.3) 32.2 29.4 27. 
OED. ba038s dadatees tes ee , “Speed 14.7| 15.9) 16.1] 16.3) 14.1] 13.6] 14.4] 14.7) 16.5) 17.7) 17.5) 04 IB 
Cc 21.3) 21.7) 21.9)..... 20.9} 20.8) 20.8)..... 21.0) 2i.s| 21.6 fe) o- 
82. 4| 31.6) 34.0) 22.0] 27.9) 28.2) 29.8) 25.6) 33.1) 31.5) 3.7 J 
9.9 9.7| 9.7] 4.8] 10.0] 8.5) 8.4). 5.5] 8.7) 7.9) 7. 10. 
5.3} 4.9] 4.9] 3.3] 5.9) 5.3) 5.3) 2.2) 5.8) 5 » 
6.1) 5.1) 5.0} 2.6] 3.6 2.9) 2.8] 2.7] 4.7) 3.4) 34 ie 
9.5) 8.1) 8.0)..... 10.0} 8.5} 8.3).....) 10.1) 8.1\ 37 fe 1 
11.9) 9.6) 9.5).....] 11.9] 9.6) 9.6)..... 13.0} 10 6 fe | le 
28.3) 24.9] 24.7)..... 29.7| 25.1] 24.6)..... 28.3) 25.5| 25.6 fm | 2 
19.4) 18.4! 18.3)..... 19.1} 17.3 17.0)..... 21.0) 20.3! 20.5 fim | 2) 
8.8} 9.8) 9.9] 8.8] 8.7] 8.8 9.5) 8.5} 8.0) 9 » |? 
7.5] 9.2) 9.4).....1 6.5} 8.6 9.0)..... 6.3) 9.11 94 Bm | ° 
1.8} 2.7; 2.8] 1.6] 2.5) 3.2) 3.6) 1.5) 1.9] 3.1 | 1, 
5.1] 12.5) 8.5)..... 5.7] 13.2] 8.9)..... 6.6) 12.6 9.7 ie | 6 
CURR 6.05 cdeicedecstecs- do...... weee-| 5-7] 4.6) 5.4]... 5.3] 4.9 5.3)..... 6.1) 5.5 60 Belo 
Beans, baked. .......... No. 2 can...|..... 14.9} 12.6) 12.6)..... 13.3} 11.2) 11.1]..... 13.8) 12.0 11.9 FR | 33 
Corn, canned............|..... | Sa --ee-| 15.0} 14.3) 14.1)..... 15.3} 15.0) 14.6)..... 17.4) 16 , ie | |: 
Peas, canned..........-.|-..-- do......|.....| 15.3] 15.6) 15.6).....| 17.2} 17.1) 17.0).....] 17.5) 17.9 17.5 | 
Tomatoes............-..|..-- Bdsies: Jctbigs: 11.8 14.3) 14.1}..... 11.2 ind 13.8)..... 12.2} 13.9 1 | | i 
ugar, granulated....... Pound...... 4.9] 8.0) 6.2 6.2) 5.0} 8.2 6.6) 6.6] 5.1) 8.3) 6.7 6.7 | 8 
Sth entiace Bus eeeee-[e-e--G0......| 53.3] 65.7) 62.0) 62.0) 60.0} 72.0) 69.1) 69.1] 50.0} 68.9) 63.9 65.2 + 
De Seki ccbeSlcccccssiedts MU couk 30.7} 32.6 as 34.2} 25.6) 32.1) 30.8) 31.2) 26.5) 37.7) 35 5 | 3 
BE. ack supacebadslonns Nae BE 2S 2 19.4] 20.9 20.8)... 22.3} 20.0) 20.1]..... 17.7) 18.3 19.5 fim | t 
Wedidcbctesesessts Mb GORdds 5 di ivokd 30.5) 25.3) 24.7|.....] 31.2) 22.5) 22.1)..... 30.0) 22.9 22.3 HM |S 
BGMANOS. < ..6 cd cvcccccees Dozen.......|....- 39.7} 35.8) 35.3)..... 41.4) 37.5] 37.0)..... 51.6) 45.4 43.7 ‘3 4 

OFANBeS......sccccccess- oe ae -*ee. 42.6 ax 58.6 eeeee 45.1 58. 64.2 -~—"#*-. 49.9 61 61 2 ¢ | 

a 
[42] 












RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


oy FOOD FOR 41 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 

















Denver, Colo. 


Detroit, Mich. 



























































Ohio, | ‘columbus, Ohio. Dallas, Tex. 
ee | 
| May 15—| 
r. Mo! Apr. | May | Apr. 
May ae 15, | 15, -——>——] 15, 
1929} MME 1921. | 1922. 1922) p91 | ygpq | 1922. 
| 
an | cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
3 A | 96,5] 33.1) 33.9) 22. 5) 37.5) 36.1 
8 | 39.2) 28.3) 29.1) 20.3) 35. 5] 32.5 
o! 247 | 55,2) 25.2} 26.3] 19.2) 30. 5] 28.5 
191 | 935, 19.8) 19.9] 16.3] 24.2) 21.1 
ld 15.4 13.8) 12.4] 12.9) 19.7] 17.6 
34 6 49.3) 29,51 32.1) 20.8) 34.9] 33.9) 
) 38.3 39.7| 37.4) 36.9] 38.0) 49.2) 45.3 
Lo 48.9 53.2) 51.5) 31.3) 51.3) 55. 4) 
i 4 3x. 36.7) 35. 8| 22.0) 40. OF 43. 6) 
> | 35.6, 35.6) 34.8) 191 32, 8} 32.4 
| | 
9 9 38.1; 32.5) 31.4!..... 37.8) 31.7 
110 13.0 11.0) 11.0 10.0) 15.0) 12.0 
10.4 15.0 10.0) 10.0..... 15, 3| 12.9 
16.0 40.2) 43.8} 42.3) 36.0) 42.6) 46.2 
97g 28.6, 24.5) 24.6)..... 28.5} 28.0 
25.4 5.9) 14.2] 242 —— | 29.9) 29.7 
29.4 97.6, 28.8) 27.5 20.0) 32.2) 32.4 
17.4 13.0, 14.9) 14.1) 17.0) 21.8) 20.5 
216 21.3) 21.8) 22.7/.....| 19.5) 20.8 
33.7 25.5, 26.0) 27.8 21.0, 27.4| 24.7 
79 fee 104 80} 8&0 5.5| 10.2 9.1 
-» Mme 5.5 4.9 49 3.3) 5.6) 5.0 
2, fan) 38 31) 3.1) 27) 38) 3.4 
<> [| 106 8&9 9.0.....| 11.7] 10.6 
10.6 12.2) 97] 9.6)..... | 13.0) 11.6 
Py 
25 6 m | 30.4 25.4) 25.8'.....| 31.4) 26.4 
3 Mn | 21.0 19.9 20.0..... | 21.7! 20.7 
<9 Pee | 98 107/110 9.3) 8&9) 10.8 
G4 4 6.9% 106 BTFi...s. | 9.11 10.0 
3) fae | LS 28 * 1.8) 4.1 - 
97 i 6.8 15.3 10.3)..... 6.0} 13.0 
60 Ma | 6&8) 64) 63)... 5.3| 4.6) 
11.9 13.8} 12.9 12.8.....| 16.4) 15.7 
inn fee | 13.6 129 12.9..... 17.9) 16.7 
17.5 fe | 158) 15.2) 154)... oe 22. 1) 
13.9 10.0; 14.3) 14.7/..... 12.5, 14.3 
6.7 8.3) 6.9 6.8 5.7) 9.2) 7.2) 
65.2 4.2 76.3 79.1 66.7) 84.3) 88.9) 
an 8 35.6 33.8 _ 36. 7| 39.6) 41.0 
| j 
19.5 17.6, 20.3) 19.6)..... 21.3) 22.4 
22.3 31.3) 23.7| 23.4)..... 33.7} 26. 5) 
13.7 41.7; 38.5) 37.3)..... 34.3) 34.4 
51.2 47.9, 61.4) 60.2)..... 48.7| 61.3 
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Apr.) May 
15, | 15, | 
1922.| 1922. 


May 15— | 
y | Apr. May 
| 15 15 


1913 | 











Cts. Cts. | 
23.9) 32.5 


21.8) 28.1 
17.8| 24.3 
15.8) 18.5 
9.4) 11.4 
} 
20.3) 31.5 
28.0 46.9 
30.0) 53. 8) 
17.9) 31.9 
21.6) 37.4 
| 
—_ | 39.5 
8.4) 10.8 
ae | 13.4 
34.3) 36.3 
Dall 34.1 
5 aie 28.9 
26.1) 32.1 
16.3) 18.9 
RIES 21. 0) 
30. 





—ouww © 





oe wm OOO Ooocnw a> 
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eee 











Cts. 
29.6) 30. 5| 23.8 
24.9) 25.7| 19.4 
22. 8} 23.7| 19.2 
16.9} 17.3] 15.0 
9.8) 10.2) 11.5 
aden. 19.2 
43.4) 43. 2) 23. 5) 
55.7) 56. 4| 25.0) : 
35.6) 36.2] 17.8) 3 
we we 22.4 
36. 4| 36. 0)..... 
9.8) 9.8 8.0) 
10.7) 10.6)..... 
39.0) 39.8) 34.7 
so els te 
28. 0 98. 0 — 
34.2) 32.7) 20.3 
18, 8) 18.7) 16.1 
23. 4| 23.4)..... 
29.4) 31.9) 25.0 
8.2) 821 5.6 
4.1) 4.2) 3.1 
2.9| 3.1] 2.8 
9.4 9.4)..... 
10. 5} 10, 4)..... 
25.6| 25. 5|..... 
20.6, 21.2)..... 
9.9 10.0) 8.4 
9.6 9.9]..... 
2.4 2.7} 1.3 
14.0) 10.6)..... 
4.8 6.9)..... 
14.4) 14,2).....) 
14.6) 14. 8)..... 
17.5} 17. 1|..... 
13.4! 13.3 oe 
7.6 7.4, 4.9 
68.8 70.0! 43.3 
— 
20.3} 21.1)..... 
25.3) 24.9]..... 
213.42 11.7|..... 





59.2) 59,2 
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Cts. 


5.4)! 52.7) 53.5 


| 44. 
) 29. 
5} 23. 


15. 


. 5) 34. 
5. 8} 40. 
50. 
. & 36.5 
5. 8} 49. 


37.9 
13. 
| 15. 
| 43. 
35. 


32. { 
8 34. 
15. 
21. 
49. 
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40.3 40.8 


26. 2} 27.5 
19. 20. 6 
ll. 11.9 
31.7) 33-7 
37.3) 38-9 
53.0 54.0 
39.1 40.5 

| 43.4 44-4 
31. 5) 30.9 

| 13.0) 13.0 
12. 8| 12.4 
| 44.8) 45.1 
| 28, 5) 28.5 
| 31.8) 31.8 
33. 3| 33.5 
16.1) 16.1 
21.8) 21.8 
42.0) 43.8 
9.6) 9.5 
5. 5.6 

6. 5.9 
9.9} 9.7 
11. 11.0 
7.9| 27.7 
24.0) 24.0 
10. 2) 10.1 
8.9) 9.4 

2. 2.4 
14. 10.3 
Fe 7.3 
13. 3} 13.3 
16. 16. 1 
17.8| 17.8 
13. 6| 13.4 
6.7) 6.7 
5A. 54. 0 
37. 9) 38.2 
18. 18.5 
24. 4) 24.4 
10.4; 10.4 
65. 2) 62.4 





2 Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL AR" ICLES 

































































T ) —_—= 
Houston, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind. | Jacksonville, fq. 
Article. Unit. May 15 _| May 15— | 
May| Apr.) May ay lae.| May) | Apr.| Ma 
15, | 15, 15, iB. — " 
22 y 
1921, 1922, 92, | 1013 | 1921, 1922. 1922. 1913) 1921 | LY » 
solide = | | — EE ae 2 
| | 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.) Cts. | ets. | Cts. | ( ' 
Sirloin steak..............-.-- Pound...... 34.2, 32.5) 32.5) 24.7) 36.5; a. 1, 35.0) 26.0) 37.9 - 
abt: ds occ 00k. ce feno ss do... 34,2) 31.3) 31,6) 23.3) 35.1) 31.7 33.2) 22.0) 33.6 
es oa Ss oh dds wb BE «RR do.......; 28.8, 25.9) 26.1) 17. 9| 27.0) 25, 8 26.4, 23.3) 29.2 9 
OO aera 8S do......-| 24.2} 21.1) 21.6) 16.1) 22.9) 20.8 21.0) 14.0) 21.5) 1; 
. — (hela ree s Foes do......-' 189) 17.0 =" 12. ‘| _ 14.5 14.0 ual 13.0) 1 
| | | 
Pork chops deb Ge ct bie cdabhs de lan i OO, &-2i.! 15 29. 6} 29.4 21.7) 32.6) 32.1 33.2 21.3) 35.3 > 32. 
Bacon, sliced. ................ lee. ak | es 53. 4; 50.5) 50.2) 29.0) 41.9) 38.4) 38.5) 26.3] 41.6) 36. r 
BN CS. ks dis inn 25. 5k Loss a8 do.... 51.5} 51.4) 51. 4) 30.3) 52.3) 54.6 55.4) 28.3) 49.8) 50. 
BD <i pts Ankh dp add 1b «60. anges $00. <s< 37.0) 37.5) 37.5) 20.7) 34.3 39.3% 41.4) 19.3) 32.5) 40. 9 
Bs ho cet sSnGb< $4 Ba <5 < he ob td do... 31, ‘| 32.3 aes 22.0 _ 34.2 35.4 22.0) 33.7 
Salmon, canned, red...:......|.--.- SSS 37.2; 32.4 a Sa 42.7) 39.7 39.0 nae 37. ( 
Ws MOG oi os «i das ctiegi- ce Quart......- ' 16.0) 14.8) 14.8) 8&0) 12.0 10.3 10.0 12.5 21.0 7 
Milk, evaporated............. 15-16-02. can! 14.8) 11.7) 11.5)... 114.3 100 10.1..... 44.4) 11.3 104 
Weees 0s 5.55. a ok shes tS Pound ......; 37.5) 45.5) 43.8) 34.7) 38.9) 43.3 42.1) 392 43.8 4 | 
Oleomargarine................|....- 645.3) 33.1) 20.3) 31.6)..... 29.2 27.3 27.1 ..... | 81.5) 2 3 
} | | 
Nut margarine................|....-. oe 23.9) 28.4) 28.6)..... | 27.3) 26.3 26.2)..... | 30.7) 27 
CI BE od cS 05s wikis «Xn Sis dees 2 do.......| 26.4; 28.2) 27.7) 20.8) 30.3) 31.5, 30.9 22.5, 25.9 29.s 2.5 
MNES cibh da. bb abt ded haRss cies We GO. ve nse 19.4) 18.5} 18.1) 15.2) 14.1 14.4 14.5 15.5 18.8 17 
ES ike i tik’ 55 ln Ie dais ae do.......| 21.4] 26.1) 24.4]..... } 208218) 21.7'..... 120.8 22 
Eggs, strictly fresh..........-. Dozen. . 24.2) 25.0 aan 21. 5 25.8} 26.6, 28.5 28.8) 31.5) 32 
eS ee Pound...... 8.9} 7.0] 7.0, 51} %2 81 81 65, 104 
Rs aR... ox ide odds < a Oe. sik. 6.1 5. 4) 5.44 3.2) 5.6 49 5.0 3.8 6.5 
CED. acd. a 5. dade dba 88 do.......| 40 34! 36) 25) 3.3] 3.0 29 29) 3.5) 3. 
BD ink de io noc oka be edible =o “Sage '107;} @O} &8)..... 97; 7.9) &1-.... | 11.3! 10 7 
Cemn flakes...:..........0...5 8-02. pkg..../ 13.4) 10.2 ma oem a 9.7, 96)..... | 139) 9. 
Cream of Wheat............-. Pewee... | 29.8) 24.7] 24.8)..... 31.8) 26.2 2f.3)....- | 30.0 2 
BEGIGIEAS 280 35-6 p pon cdodcass Pound...... 20. 6} 20. 4) 20.3)..... | 20.7; 18.8 19.1)..... 22.0) 1 
PRs i hb odinde's U3 db ode teste do.......| 6.6) 80) 3&1) 92) 92 99 100 66 7.3 
Beans, Mavy............ ne - Hilde oe do.......| & 3 98} 9. 8).....) 69 &98 10.3)..... 9. 2 
Potatoes io edinsds'c Gh ob « amdles aihae on Gp. d6..44: ; 39 36 "7 1.3 si 25 27} 2.3) 3.2) 4. 
| | | 
| eS ae ae do.......| 4.6, 10.9} &9)..... 6.0) 13.2 oe 4,8) il. 
sO ES SSS eee deseo | 3.6 4,11 4 S..... 6. 1) Be B lheeace 3.4) 3. 
Beans, baked................- No. 2 can,...| 13.4) 13.6] 13.7 ..... 13.9} 12.9] 13.0)..... 13.7; 12 7 
COM; CONMEG. .........2-ccecslecees OG. 2200. | 12.8) 13.9) 14.0 ..... 13. 5) 14.4 14.5 bese 15.8, 17. 
Peas, canned..... Gece tds telco ae do.......) 17.6] 18.9 -_ Se aieastl 144] 15.5 i9.3)..... | 19.3, 18 
f | | 
Tomatoes, canned ............|..--- a | 10.6) 13.7) 13.9 ..... 11.7) 14.2 ~ 10.4 1 : 
Sugar, granulated SS Pound ......| 8.3) 6.3) 6.5 5.6) 8.6 7.0) 7.0) 5.9 S4 ¢ 
SEE BEGAN Gs oi. ch vbb «din did vole oi do.......| 71.0) 71.9} 73.9 60.0 80. 8! 74.2! 74.2) 60.0 86.7) 85 
CN 6 Socks dds 56 cbS~ deck ce |eeeee a ahd | 30.8) 31.3 — 30. 8} 39.0) 36.4) 36.6) 34.5, 37.9) 37. 2 
PEE Bi pin ido 40000080 dino vo | divogd ae 18.3) 22.8) 23.5)..... 19. 3} 20.4) 21.2)..... | 17,1) 19. 
IM bi Ride 50500 0de ck hace sh do......-| 32.2) 24. 8) 24.3)..-.- 34. 1) 26,2) 25.8)... | B21) 25.2 24.7 
ES <i, dle dy 000d tdlowd | Dogen....... | 32.8) 28.3) 20.6)..... 29. 3} 29. 3) 30.3).....} 33.1) 27. j 
CR bbs dk > secre cde dies Ea Va | 45,2) 56.6] 56.4..... 47.4 sa. 9 60.2)... | 46. 4) 52. 0 
| ! 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘ ‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the tines 


included in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse’”’ steak. 
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7 FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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Kansas City, Mo. | Little Roek, Ark. f Los Angeles, Calif. | Louisville, Ky. 











| Manchester, N. 








| ! 
| | 
| May 15— | May 15— | | May 15—| 
May Apr. May! Apr.| May| Apr. | Me 
5, cole 15, —7 35, | 15, 7 | 35 5, | 
oo oy 9 | 
. 1922, 1913) r9o (1922. 922, o- goa |1922- | 1922.) 1913] 1921 |1922- 1922. | 1913 | 1921 


\Cts, Cls. | Cts.) Cls. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. s. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. . 
3.3) 36.5, 30.5) 33. 2/24.0) 35.7) 34. 35..0' 23, 2) 32. 30, 2) 31.3)155. 8 156. 1) 140, 
34.3, 27.9 30.7/20.8) 31.‘ il -7'19, 6} 31.3) 28.1) 28.6) 28.8 47.9) 42. 
30.0; 25.2] 26. 6)19.1] 29.6) 28. 2) 47, 6) 25.7) 22. 3.4) 20.7) 28,7) 25. 
22.7 18.6) 20.9)15.5) 19.3) 18. 8. 3/14.9| 21.2) 17. . 8) 24.5 
17.3) 14.4 15,012, 4) 15. 3. 2. 7|12. ¢ oj 13. Be 18, ¢ 
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| Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, il]. 
Artich | Unit 24 om May 1 PPS: me 
re re as May | Apr. May nett Apr.| May |} May | Apr. | } 
15, 5, | 15, |\————| Bs, | 15, | 15, | 1 
1921. | 1922. | 1922.) s915 | 1901 | 2 1922. | 1921. | 1922. | 19 
= r _ | c 
Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Ct 
Sirloin steak..............| Pound...... 43.2) 35.4] 38.1) 25.1) 36,5, 34.01 33.0) 34.2) 32. 
Round steak..............|..... hemes 37.0) 30.1) 31.3) 22.0) 32.8) 29.7| 30.5) 32.7) 30. 
loom, ieee te ed hed 34.7 29,8; 30.5, 18.1) 26.6, 24.8) 24.6) 25.5) 23.7 2 
Chuck roast............--|--.s do....... 22.8 188 18.5) 15.6 20.2) 19.0) 18.8) 22.0) 20.0 2 
ee _... 15.9} 13.3, 13.3, 10.4 11.9 11.0 10.51 14.2 i258 | 
Cf ee eee do....... 33.9; 29.9) 31.8 19.0 31.9) 31.5) 31.8} 31.0) 31. 
Bacon, sliced.............|..-.- do.......| 42.8| 35.4] 35.1) 28.0/ 50.6, 46.1) 46.3) 45.3) 41 
Ham, sliced.........-.-..|-.-+- BOwrceqea 43.5) 43.0) 43.7/ 29.0) 52.6) 55.4) 55.0) 49.7) 52 
bias aideadhdintancie dima iecmeed 38.5) 41.9) 40.6) 18.8) 32, 8) 39.6) 40.0) 33.8) 39 
tae ln pent phat ay. ply meal 43.2) 36.5) 37.1) 19.5) #4 33.7] 31.6 de 35 
Salmon, canned, red......|..-.- rr 33.5) 20.1) 29.8)...... | 37.9 33.2) 33.2) 35.9) 33.1 
Mik, fregh................ Quart....... 20.0) 17.0] 17.0) 7.9) 12,0, 11.0} 11.0) 13.3) Lo.s 
Milk, evaporated......... 15-16-02. ean.| 14.8 10.4] 10.3)...... 14.8 10.8} 10.8 14. 7) Li. 
ee mapas li ig jallapeis 49.6, 47.0) 47.8} 35.0, 39.0 41.5) 41.6) 39.5) 41 
Oleomargarine............|..-.. O.......|. 29.0| 28 27.0)...... | 32.0) 29.1) 29,8! 30.4) 27 
Nut margarine...........|-.-.. do....... 28.5 27.9) 27.5)...... | 23.9 28.1) 27.9] 28, 3| 27 
ee al a el RR gs = Bg ie sand 28.6; 28.4) 26.8} 22.5) 30.3) 31.1) 29.9) 29.8) 31. 
6 lll rp AB EA tap Bs tag do... 17.0, 16.5} 16.7) 17.8) 18.6 19.6 19.6) 16.9} 16. 
Nh Ala eae Tony do... 20.2} 21.1] 21.3)...... 23.4 23.8) 24.3! 23.21 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh........ Dozen.... 33.4) 29.4) 32.9) 22.3 26. 6) 27.0 28.6 26. 9| 26 
EE PE Paes Ae Pound...... 9.7; 80 7.91 52 i.1) os 28 10. 8) 9 
Sins dinstecdeutecuy deanna do......., 5&9 6&3 52) 28 49 45) 47) 5&8) 
Corn meal.....,....---.-«|--+»- do.....--) 37) 3&2 3.2) 23 44 3.5) 3.5) 4,3; 
“teenie ls Gat. Piiemscsl Wis. Maen. olibede ss | 11.2 10.2 101) 11.1) & 
Corn flakes...........-.-. | oz. pkg....| 123, 97, 94)...... 14.5, 10.9] 10.6] 13. 5 \ 
Cream of Wheat.........- 2-ou. pkg...| 2.9) 25.7| 24.8)...... | BLO 25.4) 26.1) 30.4) 27. 
Dee <0n. aan go0cecers Pound....... 20.2; 19.8} 19.8)...... 20.0, 20.2; 20.4) 20.) 19 
dnhtee= cle-dnedaaune>nel aie a O.ccc.--| 12.0 OS 98 8&5 80 90 BO SO Ib. 
Beans, navy..............|..0.-AQce....., &O0 94 9 8...... | 7.6 95 102 7.2 9. 
nadie tno dain ohh as cape Decco ; aa SS. 28 13. B: 26 29 .L 
SEE ee ee ee ee Beincue<r) Gh 14. 4 ce ae §.3 146 98 6.6 
Sins cltiewie * 400 ><.0n> ake eed i onasen Sa. Ee MidBinécccel 6.4 4 , 5.5; «6 
Beans, baked............. No. 2 can... 11.6 10.4] 10.3)...... 17,5 14.6 149) 15. 
Corn, canned.............]..... O.cecc--| 16.6, 149) 14.5)......| 144 15.7] 15.7) 15: 
eas, canned. ..... 5:2 ome deonp 4 “a s ° -& Y a t Bete 15.1 16.3) 16.6] 17. 
Tomatoes, canned........|..... do.......| 10.8 129) 12.9)...... 11.7 14.4] 147} 12. 
Sugar, granulated......... Pound.......| 8&1) 6, 4 67 & 7.0; 7.01 9% 
ip nvaps cons 7 * “77. eleere © ante 83. 75. 72. 56. 0) 74. ‘69.9 70. 3} 68. 
nastiatin wide Sid ih cio Wied wane sGAOveeee--| 41.6) 37.1) 36.8) 30.0) 38,1) 37.5) 38.5) 33. 
cep csdoncasied weneGO..00e--) 167) 194) 19.5)......) 126 20.4) 208) 2.5 
in cmediindss>¢neseiinind eocee--| 30.9 245) 2.6)...... 33.2, 27.6 27.4) 32 
Bananas........ Dozen.......| 382; 35.5) 34.1)...... £12.6; 410.0, 410.0) 412. 
Ss wins dite dso.oc «ue dinette weceese| 46.7) GL G1.2)......) 45 56.1 56.1) 43. 




















1 The steak for which prices are here 
cities included in this report it would be 


uoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the 
own as “ porterhouse” steak. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. | Pittsburgh, Pa. | Portland, Me. 


Portland, Oreg. 
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| | 
| Ma 
igri Se 


15, 


02 1922. | 1913) 1921 | 


Cts. 








| 
Cts. Cts.| Cls.| Cts. s 
94), 0.1 50, O45. 1146. 7] 27.0) 44, 4 
95,6, 41.9} 35.8) 37. 5) 23.3) 38. 4 
99. 3] 35.2) 31.0} 31. 2) 21.8) 33. 5) 
17.6] 22.0) 18.8} 19.4] 16.5) 23.1 
11.8} 12.3} 10,0) 10. 2 1.9 12, 5, 
1), 8} 38.6} 36, 3} 36. 7) 22.0 35, 6} 
5, 6| 39. 2| 36.9) 37.7} 28.8) 46.0 
90, 8| 53.9) 56.6] 57.7| 29.4; 54.5 
91, 4| 37.9) 40.4] 42.3) 21.2, 38.3 
93 ()\ 46,0) 40, 8} 42,0) 27.3; 46. 5} 
| 32. 2-38. B. ... - 37.5 
8.0} 13.0} 11.0] 11.0) 8. 6) 14.0 
we. | 14.7] 11.1) 11. 0}..... 14.4 
|" 40.3) 51.5] 50.6} 51.0) 37. 2) 43. ¢ 
| _ | 30,0) 28.3) 28.3].....] 283 
| 

| oa.64 2200 26. 5 7. 25. 8 
25. 0} 39. 3} 36. 2} 33.9) 24. 5) 33.6 
15.3] 14.91 15. 7] 15. 5) 15. 5) 14.1 
_...| 19,6] 20.4] 20. 5}....- 20, 8 
26. 11 36. O| 33. 1) 35.4) 24. 1) 33.9 
4.8) 9.01 8&7] 8.7) 5.4) 9.4 
3.1) 5.61 5&4 5.3] 3.1] 5.7 
2.7] 4.4) 4.0) 3.6 2.71 5.0 
— 0. Bae tellin s¥-- 10. 8 
w1.@ S2@ 0.2i..2..1 11.7 

paces 28. 3] 2h. 9) “91... 30. 0 
oo +} 2he Oh SieGl the Dees. 22.2 
9.5, 9.4} 10.2} 10.2) 9.2) 9.8 
tad @S4°: 8&8. SSS FT 
2.3 2.01 3.6) 4.0) 1.6] 18 
5.9 ak. ian 6.7 

6 
6 
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Providence, R. I. 











ay 15— May 15— 
le May ‘ey Apr. May| ™ ‘as Apr. M: 2y ant. | May 
Dy | 1 5, 15, j ees i! 5, —— ee 15, 

=a 2 hal a b ois] 1921 [1922 1922. 1915] 1901 1922.| 1922, 
— ' — —__- | — — Sor —-  — - -_——_—_—_—-- oo 
Cts. | Cts.| Cis.'Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| OC ae | Cts. 
39.7) 40, 4/157.0:152,4155,0) 23.5 30. 7| 28,2) 29.6139. 6165.9 161.6261, 9 
32. 1| 33.0) 45. 5) 41.6) 43.4) 21.2) 28,3) 25.4) 26.4 30.6] 49.7, 44.3) 44.5 
29. 8) 30. 1) 29.9) 27,5) 27.9) 19.3] 26.8) 24.5) 25.3 23.8) 36.8) 33.9) 34.1 
20, 0) 20.0) 19.2! 18.4) 18.6) 16.9) 19.1) 16.8) 18.2 19 0) 28.5) 24.2) 24.4 
10. i 10,6) 15.7, 12.8) 13.6 oe 14, 5] 12.5) 13.6)..... | 19.4, 15.8) 16.3 
32.6) 33.7} 36.9) 37.0) 37.3) 21.1) 34.5) 30.8 31.0 21.8) 40.6) 38.3 39.6 
40.5, 40. 5) 41.9) 36.5) 36.9 30.0) 46.7) 45.0) 45.6 22.4) 38.8) 35.5) 35.7 
54.7| 56.1) 49.2) 54.1) 57.0) 30.0) 47.7) 50.8 49.7 31.0) 56.0) 56.6) 57.3 
39. 1, 41.6] 33.6) 38.2) 39.9) 19.1) 29.2) 34.9) 34.6, 20.3) 38.9! 42.9) 44.9 
43.3, 42.7) 49.1) 44.6) 45.0) 22.0) 35.9) 36.6) 36.7) 24. 4) a 42.8 43.7 

| 
29. 3| 30. 2] 37.0) 28.7) 28.7/..... | 43.3] 41.4) 41.8]..... 39.9) 31.8) 32.2 
12.0} 12.0} 15.5) 13.0) 13.0) 9.3) 12.9) 11.8) 11.8) 9.0) 14.9) 13.5) 13.0 
10.2] 10.2) 14.9) 12.1) 12.1).....| 13,3) 11.5) 11.6)..... 14.8) 11.5) 11.6 
46.1) 45,2) 52.6, 49,2) 49.4) 35.5) 36.2) 42.1) 42.9) 36.6) 45.3) 45.3) 46.2 
25, 9) 24.9) 36.6 30.8) 30. 8.....) 30.0) 28.8) 29.5)..... | 32 " 29. | 30.0 

| | | 
26.3] 25. 3| 29. 2) 27.7) 27. i siiea | 29. | 28,4) 27.9).....| 27.7] 27.5) 27.6 
32.9} 30.9) 36.3 34.5) 33.7) 20.5) 30.8) 35.8) 33.3) 21.3) 34.4) 32.5) 31.8 
15.1) 15.0} 15.9 17.3) 17,2) 18.2) 22.0) 19.9) 19.8) 15.2) 15.8] 16.4) 16.5 
20. 6) 20.6) 22.3, 22.5) 22. 5)..... 24.7) 24.7| 25.0)... 22.0] 22.3) 22.5 
31.2] 33,1) 44.1 37.7] ta 25.0) 26.1) 26.9) 26.4, 30.5) 47.8 LI) 2.5 

| | 
8.1} 8.1] 10.0 9.2 9.1; 5.6 9.5} 931 9.4 9) 10.9) 8.9) &9 
5.2] 5.3) 5.8 5.5) 5.5) 2.9) 5.1) 48) 4.8) 3.4) 6.2 5.8) 5.9 
4.0} 4.1) 4.8 4.0 3.9 3.3) 4.7) 3.4) 3.4) 2.9) 46) 3.8) 3.8 
9.0] 91; 8&0 6.9) 7.0)..... | 9.2} 93] 9.3)... 10.6| 9.4) 94 
9.5; 9.5 12.7) 10.0) 9.9 ..... “ Ais & 31.3)... 2.6, 9.8} 9.8 
25.4) 25.4 29.6! 96, 2 26. , i nai 32.0) 28.7) 28.7 30.0) 26. 5) 26. 4 
20. 7} 21.1; 23.4; 23.9; 24.0)..-.. 17. 8) Lf Ba ae 23.5) 22.4) 22.5 
9.4) 9.5 10.2) 10.5) 10.4) 8.6) 9.5) 10.2) 10.3) 9.3) 9.9) 9.5) 9.6 
9.6] 9.6 7.7) 9.4) 9.7)..... 7.2) 38.5) 9.0)..... 7.3) 9.3) 99 
2.7, 2.7) 1.4 2.3) 2.0 0.5) 1.7) 2.0) 20 17 17) 2.6 24 
} | | 
14.5) 9.1 5.11 15.4) 9.9)..... 3.0) 13.0} 11.3)..... - 15.4) 9.3 
5.5) 5.8 3.4 5.4) 6.1)..... a). SS 6.2... 5.9} 6.1) 5.9 
12.6) 12.5 17.1) 15.3) 15.3)... 19, 0) 17.6) 17.5. 14,4) 12.7) 12.5 
14.1) 14.6 17.1) 16.0) 16.0)..... 18.4) 18.0) 17.3)..... 18.2) 17.8) 17.4 
15, 5 15.4, 19.1) 20,2) 20.5,..... 17.5 aay Dh Bis ats 19.7] 20.2) 20.1 
| } 

13.6| 13.6219. 9223. 42 23, 1|...../§14.3)814. 5) 14.5......| 13.1) 14.0, 14.2 
6.5) 65) 83) 6.7) 6.6, 6.1) 9.4) 7.2) 7.1) 5.0) 83) 6.4 6.4 
76.8} 75.3 56.5) 56.5) 57.0) 55.0) 64.7) 62.5) 62.2) 48,3) 60.5) 58.6) 60.1 
35. 8} 36.2) 38,2) 38,5 sail 35. 0) 37.9 56.9) 36.9 30.0) 39.7) 39.5, 39.5 
20.6} 21.2) 17.0) 19.2) 19.4).....] 10.1) 17.3) 18.3 ..... 19.2} 19.7, 20.0 
25. 1) 24.8) 30.2) 22.9) 22.5)..... 30.9] 24.3] 24.6'..... 29. t 23.0; 22.8 
41.8) 41.8412.6/410, 5)#10.2..... 414, 1/413. 8113.6 ..... 42.1) 35.3, 36.4 
58. 8| 62.1) 49.1) 70.3) 69.8 --.-. $8.0 57.7| 59.7... | 54.9] 68.9 75.1 

' ' ! 

















3 No. 24 can. 
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4 Pe r pound. 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL AR Vici pg ail 
, ; 
Richmond, Va. Rochester, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. at 
. ‘a4 | | Se em — —— 
Article. nit. May 15— | | | 715 
a — ay | Apr.| May| May Apr, May ae te r. May 
eros wens 4 15, 15, | 15, | 15, j———— 1, | 45" 
| | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cr. cy ga 
Sirloin steak................-- Pound...... 21.8 41.3) 38.1] 39.2) 39.6) 35.0) 35.9) 23.3) 35.6 32.5 x) C 
EE ES a | ey 19. 6| 37.2) 33.0) 34.0) 34.1) 29.3) 30.9) 21.1) 33.4 20 5 35 o 
AEP ES SBRae xs 4 18.9) 32.1) 29.8) 30.3] 29.9} 26.1) 26.6] 18.0) 29.9 25.4 9: - 
See See | Rt 15.3) 24.8) 21.1) 23.3) 23.8) 21.0) 21.4) 13.7 20.3 Is 3 iy : 
We Soto siacseds <2s<bahee vee OO.: f°. 12.4) 19.1) 15.9} 17.2) 13.7) 11.5) 11.6) 11.0) 14.9 13.1 Jo, r 
Sores ATE >... «ax 20.8) 36.2) 30.9) 34.4) 37.5) 35.1) 36.7) 19.5, 31.4 20 s 39 . 
a igh TEEPE SP ERISA SHORT ae. S 25.0) 38.5) 33.9) 35.0) 35.3) 31.9) 31.5) 25.3) 39.4 37 s 39, y 
pT SS aR RO | RES 25.7| 43.9) 44.8} 44.8] 48.2) 49.9) 50.4) 26.7) 47.4 49.) 404 
RE RE AE RL FEE ge iss os 4 19.7) 42.0} 43.1) 47.9} 35.0) 39.3} 39.2) 19.0) 32.9 4) 4 3x5 ; 
RE EE aR ae Oo is 21.0) 42.5) 36.5) 36.6 sel: 42.9) 42.1) 18.5) 35.5) 35.5 33.7 ; 
Salmon, canned, red..........|..... te, <i 2. 1 16.3)! 14.911 14.5] 36.6) 29.9) 29.9'...../ 35.7) 38.2 a6 ? 
EN a a Livcac cacereba Quart....... 10.0} 14.0) 13.0) 13.0) 12.5) 12.0) 11.0) 8.0 14.0 10.0 Hg & 
Milk, evaporated ............-. 15-16-0z.can |..... 15.1) 12.3) 12.2) 14.8) 11.3] 11.3)..... | 13.4 4 8 I 
allie GS RG IS Pound...... 39. 0} 52.0) 52.9) 52.9) 42.8) 45.3) 45.6) 33.3) 41.5) 46.5 4 | : 
Oleomargarine..............-.}..... PS Py 33.5) 30.9) 30.1 Le 28. 4) 28.5/..... | 29.4) 265.1 259 
. 
BUG MNIITERG ... . <2 cc ncacecefe sees eS ee 30.3} 27.7) 27.9) 27.9) 26.6) 26.5)..... | 26.3) 25.1 25.9 
i he RR BB, do...... 22:3] 31.9) 31. 4] 31.0} 32.4) 32.5) 32.4] 19-2) 27.6) 29» 957 
EE EE eRe BOBS ee 15.0} 17.4] 17.7] 17.7] 16.7; 16.8} 16.7) 13.7) 12.0) 12 2 
FE SRT AS 2 FS es 22.1) 22.0} 21.7] 20.0) 21.0} 21.0)..... 21.5) 20.6 2.8 
Eggs, strictlyfresh........... Dozen...... 24. 0} 33.0) 29.5) 33.7 a 32. 3} 34.1) 20.0) 26. | 27.9 294 
SEL 5 oncdedutabenedansecces Pound...... 5.3} 10.7) 9.1) 9.1] 8.6) 8.1) 8.1 ad 10.6) 4 
RS os itn shtihs doSk> cacdneeke gS 3.3} 5.8 5.4] 5.4] 5.6] 5.2) 5.3) 3.0) 5.1) 4 5 . | 
EES eS | See 2.0} 4.2) 4.1) 4.1 5.4 4.9 4.9 2.1) 3.4) 2 9 gy 
Sa SRR aa | “Ge ae 11.0} 10.2) 10.1] 8.1) 7.3} 7.4)..... 9.7) 5.0 . 
CE BD hr akc ec ccccccccce _ 8-02. pkg. --.|..... 12.9} 10.3) 10.0 wi 9.8} 9.8)..... 10.7) 9 3 . 
Cream of Wheat .............. | 28-02. pkg...|..... 30. 7| 27.9) 27.1] 28.8) 25.0) 25.0)..... 30.4) 25.0 29 fe 
SETS ~ cincbsccnacsapscacas By eee 21.0) 21.5) 21.7) 20.8) 18.9) 19.0)..... 21.2! 20.s 2.5 A 
RE ORS ee ARS Sent Ath 9. 8/ 10.5) 11.0) 11.8) 8.7] 9.3] 9.5) 8.3) 7.9) & ; | 
A RR COS ae 5 i: RPE ee 8.8) 9.8) 10.1) 8.0) 9.0) 9.5)..... 6.7 } 
POs oda hactbiecccsvucgele- sb * ee 1.7] 2.2) 3.8} 4.1) 1.1) 24) 2.3) 1.3) 22 25 32 | 
Da et eS ee ele 5.3| 13.5| 11.7| 6.0) 13.7] 10.3)..... 6.5| 12.41 7.8 
i ccitdens i. 0's 2 bas eamhainnnnel ap 0s Micka 4.8 5.8 5.7) 5.7) 5.9) 6.1/..... §.3) 4.3) 4 
Beans, baked................. No.2 can..../..... 12.0} 12.0) 11.9} 12.0 113 ES Re 12.1) 11 0 
i  ncoessscces cho balnn® om Bie dica Sas 15.1) 15.3) 15. 5] 16.1) 15.5) 15.2)..... 14.9) 15.2 14.9 ; 
Peas, canned . . .. . Rvtassebcageieeds re betes 20.0} 19.6) 19.8} 18.6) 19.1] 18.9)..... 15.7) 16.2 1 
Tomatoes, canned............|..... Oi de 12.1] 13.1) 12.8] 12.6] 13.4] 13.4]... 10.7| 13.5 13.9 
Sugar, granulated . Nome kak: pana 5.0) 8. 6| 6.7, 6.7) 7.7) 6 6.3} 5.2) 8.0) ¢ 6.5 
SR TRS Saab y: ” ” ERSR 56.0} 84.0] 79.1) 80.7} 60.6) 60.6} 60.3) 55.0) 69.7 70.1 6.1 
GIIESS voablelbo ss inkcsebecetocess OO pe see 26. 8 36.7) 35.4) 36.0) 33.0) 33.1) 32.9) 24.3) 32.9 34.2 34.5 
eS 5. oe, {shite ede een Oai-G5 Si 21.8} 21.6) 22.1) 21.0) 19.7} 19.7)..... 19.2) 20.0 20.9 
gE a SESS SRY Sakeapy Ee, ap 32. 0} 23.9) 23.6) 30.3) 24.1) 24.7/..... 30.4 2 24.9 
Pa. cies 3455.55 5d5ee0c4 Dozen......|..... 40.6] 37.8) 37.1] 45.3) 42.0) 42.3)..-.. 33.7) 32.5 31. : 
IN sw oaks coeds taisontesects cass BE bacccboes 44.1) 63.5, wai “9 58.8) 57. :  Finiy | 43.6 56.3 56.8 
; | a 
a i - 
1 Pink. 2 No. 2} can. 8 Per pound 
> 
| [50] 
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Salt Lake City, Utah.| San Francisco, Calif. | Savannah, Ga. Scranton, Pa. 











May 15 May 15 May 15 
cou | os oon May | May | Apr. ay _— Apr. May 

15, 15, | 15, 5, |——_| 14, | 15, 

1922. 1921. | 1922. - 1 1913 | 1921 |2922- 1922. 


Apr. | May 
15, 5, 
1922. | 1922. | 4913 














Cts.| Cts. | Cts. ‘ts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
31. 30. 35. é 24. 3) 49. 4) 45. 5 
28. 28. 30. 40. 3) 35. 
29. 5) 27. 35. 9] 34. ; 
19. 6 bh 18. 26. 5| 24. ; 
14, b 16. 13.1} 1L: 
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= OO = OO O 
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Taste 5._AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD rop 
51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. ' if 
= rep 
p 
Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Tl. | Washington,» ¢. firn 
| 
a | ‘eee low 
icle. nit. May 15 May 15 
Article Unit ay 15— Apr. | May | May | Apr. May | ay 15— is foll 
rts | 4S, | 425s | 2, | 25: me 1 in | 
J 
Sh ce an ae nee MS hemes oP a {on 
. ron Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cis.| ( Ro 
Sirloin steak............ | Pound......! 23.8) 33.4) 30.8) 31.4) 37.9) 32.2 83.9 27.5, 47.2 40 ] . 
Round steak............)....- do.......| 21.5} 30.1) 26.9) 27.8) 36.4) 31.9 33.2 23.6 41.3 34. che 
Eb foest..........:,.-.- i pois do.......| 19.6) 27.5} 23.8) 24.7| 25.4) 22.5 227 21.9) 36.7 31 H: 
Chuek roast............. ae | RB: 16.8 19.8} 17.7) 17.7} 20.9) 19.1 19.6 17.6 25.3 21 dl 
Plate beef............... fev eas eee 1) 16.1; 13.8) 13.8) 15. 5 13.3 13,2, 121 14.5 12, Pre 
Pork chops.............- ae e.. fi | 24.6) 37.61 33.8 345 32.0) 30.1 31.6 21.1) 38.7 3: - Cit 
MN ip desk aenhsnbas’s oe GQ... 45 | 31.7} 53.8] 49.9) 50.7) 39.7) 37.9 38.3 26.5, 40.5 37 W: 
ORL RS Rea oe ie ae | 30.8} 53.9) 53. 6) 53.8) 48.5) 49.3) 51.1 28.0) 55.5 5 ; " 
BMG ss <-.5 55-55 sehde- halle tnd | 20.8) 30.8} 35.1) 35.0) 35.8! 41.1 407 209 41.2 44 f 
RR SRR SAY @t..53.% | 24.5} 36.1) 35.3) 36.4) 34.5; 34.3. 843 22.4) 47.5. 40. a 
| | , ime 
Salmon, canned, red..../..... Ry. shane. 5s | 35.7) 30.7; 30.9, 39.1) 34.3) 34.5.....! 87.3 30 7 
| = eer | Quart....... 8.5, 12.0 12.0 12.0 12.5) 11.8 11.1 80 14.0 12 
Milk, evaporated. ....... | 15-1602. can.|..... | 12.3} 10.4) 10.3) 15.61 11.7 11.6..... 14.6 11. 
Gs de hn v hod 2 ccs ose | Pound...... 35.0, 35.4! 41.6) 43.5 40.9) 44.7 43.9 38.7) 46.7 40. (= 
Oleomargarine.......... Ee | eer Shyy 27.5; 28.2) 27.5, 20.9, 28.4) 28.3......| 33.0) 27. 
Nut margarine.......... Be dy BO. 2250 Hien ses 28.5) 28.6) 28. 3 27. dl 27.7, 27.4 ,..... | 29.1) 26 7 : 
GENEL os 4) t4-4.,055 ..---do.......] 21.7 31.3] 33.3] 32.0) 32.41 34.1) 32.7 23.5) 34.0 35.< é 
Se babb dave sob disvaee lp oad ae 17.6} 20.9) 18.7/ 18.6) 16.2) 17.0) 16.8 148) 15.8 1 7 F 
Sif: ie ee anid eer ee BF 24.4) 24.8) 25.1) 23.7) 22.0 224..... 21.0 21 - 5 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... Dozen....... 25.0} 28.8) 29.2 ~— 7| 28.9 29.8 23.9) 34.6 32 
Wd 6 ed!) ss. Pound...... 5.5) 9.9 9.9 9.9) 10.4) 9.7 97 5.6 10.5 8. Pp 
PEL, dan dln’, «pode «oe Aenned SBE | 30 5&1) 5&2 5&2) 59 5.5 56 3.7) 6.2) 5. } 
Corn meal............... ae ae | 3.0 47; 38 37 45 41) 42 24 3.9) 3. 
Rolled oats..............|.---- ED. -cohabinw a < 8.8 8.4 8.5, 11.3) 10.2) 10.2-.... 11.2) 9.' 
Corn flakes.............. ' 8-08. pkg....|-.... 13.8, 12.0 oe 14.6, 10.5) 10.1.2... “7 9. 
i | | “ Ta 
Cream of Wheat ........ | 28-07. pkg... sie fe 30.7| 27.4 26.9) 30.5 o7.9| 97.4)... 29.1) 25. my 
| | ah ll So a 2 POGUE. . .v-+Becdes 18.1) 18.9 18.8, 23.1' 20.0) 20.2)..... 22.1) 22.1 C 
ee Ue eg ARC RR ee ay 7.7; 10.0} 18.9) 10.6, 9.5) 10.1 10.1) 94 9.4) 10.0 99 z 
Beans, navy............/-.... DO....40 eM ocaee 7.3 87 9. 2 7.6 9.8 10,7|..... 7. 5 9.4 9.7 é 
WNGES. « Secb..deck suites. ad do....... 10 22 24 23) 22 28 30 21 20 3. 
ae ee ‘ae mee 32} 121) 11.9] 7.6) 17.0 1241)... 6. " 5.30.7 7 
CODEN, dos. preven So lh lobe 6.5) 61) 65 67] 5.5 7.1)..... 5.3) 5. E 
S, io sewontiga | No. 2ean..../..... 18.0 16.5) 16.1) 15.4) 13.1 13.3)..... 12.1) 11.3 11.2 ‘ 
Corn, canned............|...-.d0.......]..... 16.6| 17.4) 17.5) 14.7) 15.0 15,1)..... 13.8) 14.8 14.6 : 
Peas, canned.......5.... wu ee 17.1) 18.6) 18.8) 17.1) 16.9 17.0).....) 15. 4 16.8 | ; 
Tomatoes, canned... ... - bk. 48 ee) ae 112.5)115.7/115.4) 12.2) 16.1 15.5....-. 11.2) 13.1 12.9 Atl 
: Sugar, granulated ....... | Pound...... 5.9 9.5 7.3 7.1) 93) 7.3 7.3) 49) 8.0 6.5 Bal 
SEA, 10.62.35 cus dk st. aa. ce 50.0! 64.4) 63.4 63.8! 81.3) 73.0 73.0) 57.5] 74.0) 71.3 7 Bir 
Geode 5.02... oc. Tape “RAR 28.0} 37.4, 38.6 39.2) 37.0} 36.1 36.5 28.8 4 32. 9 Bo: 
35 
/ Se RS ae ae ae ee 16.1} 20.3) 21.3) 220) 21.1 20.7|..... 21.1] 20.7 2 " 
ko i ub panread desl ete BS 30.4) 24.8 24.5) 34.2) 25.1 248/000 .- 30.3) 24.4 24. Bu 
Ps 45 Ul epecccade Dosen.......)..... 216.87 15.1 715.0 71L 0) 29.8 29.8..... 42.5) 37.6 37.2 Bu 
Oranges............2-2-.\-.-- MG ..B st. .33.2 40.7) 50.0 59.0) 45.4) 64.5 56.0)..... 48.5 64.8 68.2 Chi 
Chi 
Cin 
1 No. 24 can. 2 Per pound. 
. - . . _. C] 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. Co 
‘a 
*,* . De 
‘ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease De 
in the retail cost of food’ in May, 1922, compared with the a 
average cost in the year 1913, in May, 1921, and in April, 1922. For i 
12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one- Ja 
month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau at Ke 
different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based on Li 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the % 
. . . . . \ f 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ = 
ae RES SS M 






7 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 33. a 
The consumption figure ad from Jan , 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each ci‘ is 


8 
, given in the MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. $4 and 95. The consumption figures 
oi which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LA! 
[S| REviEW for March 1921, p. 26. 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of May, 99.4 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
Jowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 43 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
in his report in time for his prices to be included im the city averages: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Butte, Charles- 
ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colambus, Denver, Detroit, Fall 
River, ere, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Man- 
ichester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New 
Haven, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, and 
Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in May: 

















RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING MAY. 


| 


Geographical! division. 


















United 


Pe 
Item. States. 





North South North South t 
Atlantic. | Atlantic. Central. | Central 




















Percentage of reports received............. 99.4 99.5 99.4 100 98 99 
Number of eities in each section from | 
which every report was received........ 












Taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD, IN MAY, 1922 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN APRIL, 1922, MAY, 1921, AND WITH THE AVERAGE 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 












j 
| 
































































Percentage Percentage) Percentage | Percentage, Percentage! Percentage 
| increase | decrease increase || increase decrease | incr 
City. May, 1922,| May, 1922,| May, 1922, |! City. May, 1922, | May, 1922, | May, 1922, 
compared | compared | compared | compared | compaggd | compared 
| with year | with May,]| with April, | with year | with May, |with April, 
1913, {| 1921. 1922. | 1913. 1921. | 1922. 
| 
Atlanta......... 2 1 Minneapolis. .... il 0.3 | 
Baliimore....... 44 3 1 Mobile...... A See ee 3 | a().2 
Birmingham.... 44 4 1 LS , ere 33 § a2 
Bostotis wishes cdl 39 | 6 al New Haven..... 35 | 5 a] 
Bridgeport......|..........% 8 20.1 || New Orleans... 42 | boy a().1 
| 
a New York. ..... 42 | 3 a(y.2 
ee Se CS ae 0.3 De EE atime ole os eee 8 1 
Charleston, SoC .| 16 | 6 St. © Cee. wise 39 3 0. 
Chicago. .....0 43 | 2 Be Se ainsdiininies\cdnbndes 5 0.2 
Cincinnati..,....| 41 4 1 || Philadelphia.... 42 2 1 
Cleveland....... 34 | 5 0.4 Pittsburgh...... 35 6 a0.3 
oe a ee 6 @0.2 || Portland, Me....|...<«<sss.< 5 a} 
Dalles....ss ame 40 3 1 | Portland, Oreg.. 28 60,1 ] 
Denver......c90% 2s 4 2 Providence...... 41 7 a} 
Detroit......... 42 2 0 |, Richmond...... 53 l 2 
Fall River. ..... 39 4 al ee 2 al 
Houston... ...... a or 4 1 St. Louis........ 38 5 1 
Indianapolis. .. . 34 3 OO Ee b2 3 
Jaeksonville..... 35 3 0.3 || Salt Lake City... 20 Bog @0.1 
ansas City... 36 7 a1_ || San Francisco. | 34 4 | a} 
Little Rock. .... 36 3 3 || Savannah....... | sendsadebhd 5 I 
Los Angeles... 31 4 0.2 || Scranton........ | 46 4 0.2 
SVille... ss. 31 2 0.3 BORGO - pp co.00-0- 34 b2 ] 
Manchester...... 38 7 al Springfield, Ill..|........... 3 a.2 
Memphis........ 35 i 1 |} Washington,D.C. 49 2 | i 
Milwaukee...... 0 1 























6 Increase. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.” 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of ca] o) 
T May 15, 1921, and on April 15 and May 15, 1922, for the Unite 
States and for each of the cities included in the total for th, 
United States. Prices for coal are secured from the cities from whic) 
monthly retail prices of food are received. 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices ap 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in thoy 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sale 





for household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of th 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quot 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use, 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do no} 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where ay 
extra handling is necessary. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POU 
USE, ON MAY 15, 1921, AND ON APRIL 15 AND M 














1921 1922 
City, and kind of coal. _—_—————_|-— - _ 
May 15. | April 15. May 15 
| 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE Cae eee ee ee Se ee nananmatnneinns eee $14. 794 $14. 887 | $14.84 fi 
AI Mts os nae tbhnins dep dee Gress sve heral ¢oentaa 14. 878 14. 939 14, 906 
INGE. Sh Sun duh ge col bcs acs sas fu thad np andcclceccacetod 10. 392 9. 622 9, 504 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
a ar ee beeen beeen oceeewh bebe’ &. 813 7. 346 7 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ieee ncs oc erecnescp obsermah odode dparabintn 114, 500 1 15. 000 15, OW 
Pos OS Ep A Ee Ss SER A ee aE eS 1 14. 500 114, 750 14, 750 
eS he te cw ecnpucnssionnebahiaciaban 8. 139 7. 850 7, Taf 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
EE ER ER 9 i ES | A ol ip: VER 8. 733 5. 892 802 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Dh chick dustncastucavtonslan wees tiidie hwedecacesea a> 15. 000 15. 000 15. 000 
DN cath dentunabsdebcbeuysarveed tiles ies + crnek ocastes 15. 000 15. 000 15, 000 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Sh cicmnirde Statins ona namnedieee Peake dd leie saswseis dns atten 14. 000 13. 000 13. 000 
RT. ARTA ots a. sign in abeoks ighabeakivan s+ apnonesniten 14. 000 13. 000 13, 000 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SL Tee lo. toe iat an ienncaiue RAWU ES ke dnecce laducceews 12. 720 12. 813 12. 813 
CNB 2 Sve qavwcrseuscocevesecsecctndsscecesecsccsccccece 12, 720 12. 813 | 12, $13 
Butte, Mont.: 
ih tind cat ceenurenedeagecetchanhs theveoesethapaus 12. 014 11. 464 11, 458 
Charleston, 8S. C.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 4 
ee ch Maccncsnwetieeodtlbbadh seencedecsbececdes 1 17. 000 1 17.000 | 1 17,000 
i  iiicnda tins osbankendnetasils0s wepensodusdeteceges / 117.100 117.100} = :17.100 

ES ReaudaGunscecascidewereSOObeb eile énecsecocespoéan 12. 000 12. 000 | 12, 000 

Chicago, LL.: } 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0 3 RNS PONE pe er Ce oy) ees ee Pe 14. 910 15. 410 15. 390 
Chestnut ............. Rac cerewerwynd ds 8hb y Godin do bb pbc conde e 15. 060 15, 380 15, 300 

ls odan dishes cces nun bebcetibiue tel ehsosttecccceccces &. 588 8. 765 8. 683 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— . 
Cbd sic cucdsgeveceseceecuwwswsmbeduestibinapcescccceccce 15. 500 15. 000 15, 500 
SG otcutathcentysenbes~voreil) diwipdhky is +04404us 15. 750 15. 000 15, 338 

NSS wes cdeblccnicccerwenguupunntddbsebdedbthcosscesces! 6. 929 6.615 6. 044 


@ Prices of coal were formerly 
monthly. 


secured semiannuall 
of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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NDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
AY 15, 1922. 


and published in the March and September issues 
, these prices have been secured and pu!)lished 
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TRAGE 1 ICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
AVER GE BEEN MAY 15, 1921, AND ON APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1922—Continued. 





























amentl | 
Oal op oma | 1921 1922 
| nited City, and kind of coal. ss : - 
OF the | May 15. | Aprilis. | May 15. 
Which i M a TD canta fein? i 
‘jeveland, Ohio: , | 
eS ae MME Pennsylvania anthracite— | $13,913] —$14.375 $14. 375 
STOVE... . ener e ence een cece ence cece cece ccccccereccecserccers > aan re ane 
those Chestnut, . .-. 202-2. eee eee eee eee eee eee e cece cece ceeeeees = res . oo. eon 
1 gs DIUM akc spe cecocccccecteccncscscsesccccsccccesccessece 
: Saleg Columbus, Ohio: ‘ | 
Peony anthracite— | 7 ‘sien +“ oe 
‘ ns aden cence sdasenetetadssvededesaanees 4. ; . ss 8 645 
of the a Riad ns dtu whescedeeetedsenaabetatenxseceonrs | 7. 638 6. 663 1.6 
Jallas, Tex.: : | 
{U0te ™ Arkansas anthracite— | — 18.125 | — 
dl use, MRE hon ssa ipcaberncenscécicserdseccsccedseuesévsce | 17.000} 18. 125 18, 125 
PRG eh cb bbs teccccceseucidedeesetsacsedecspebesuobas 
‘O Not = Denver, Colo.: coe | 
‘e 4 Colorado anthracite— in aol 5 nT 
re an 4 Stove, 3 and 5 Mixed... ...........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees | > _ . = ped 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed..... opeccdiuubecsoesscccessccsessees | em ap oe See 
DR eth actodectavbesadsocbrdedeevendensedauweeure | i | 
Detroit, Mich.: ' ' | 
HOLD * Pennsylvania anthracite— a — | “on 
Stove en hee te oe ee ee er eer ! 50 | 14 563 14. 563 
4 CNS Sb0ccebcnsenccnsaccpeccccccedaccocsensesecesnscsé . oo Fae | Saas 
-_ A etka Ss hcocencannsdesvaneesaastboeess ft eteeeeteeee 882 | 
mee Fall River, Mass.: | 
§ Pennsylvania anthracite— a — — 
- Chesta ai ALS ee etcictr ieee et ee eee: 15. 000 15. 000 15. 000 
: eB 0) | ise ; > oan @ O00 
ay 15, : rt ee tncnscenesevrquenvescesceverscesseeseee cess 11. 500 9 
— FR Houston, ee 13. 000 11. 500 10. 667 
a Dee cntscceccencccgescceccetecseocesccoccesesccess 
) Indianapolis, Ind.: ‘ | 
4 Pennsylvania anthracite— 1. one | den — 
S14. 844 . Stove i ER ce ee ye eee ee ee 15. 417 | 15. 667 } 15. 667 
14, 906 i hihi tn ae alans padgsaseberseonchdéaeoese dios 2 ae pe 2 on 
9, 504 ee cet dae ceca cod tbcctestiwactecices ; | 
> Jacksonville, Fla.: : | 
7.0 53 Pennsylvania anthracite— > we 17. 500 | 'ons 
e Chest Te dsc nada 17. 875 17. 500 | 17. 500 
tt aiith shone. sb+d de 60 6p DOS Sb OEED COCOO E+ COREE C CORSE = a 13, 000 
15.00 i EE REE 2. so votucs liccbbeednetcoscapecbewss os 12. 250 13. 000 
14.750 Zi KansasCity,Mo.: — | 
7.70 a anthracite— ~~ 7" | —— 
on EEE SS ee : = 7 063 
‘i 17. 188 17. 250 17. 06: 
5, 802 EES Sk RE LRA SRE Rel ee RD: OD * cae 
R WONT 7c... c-0s-<0-..-< BJT 2 KO es 9. 600 8. 656 | 766 
Little Rock, Ark.:  _ | 
15. 000 ; Arenas anthracite— in 15.000 | 5 
15.00 i RGA’ cle sows cWeuiicess bbcsedbecdccccecéaccsctec 6. 00C | 3 On? 
a a ihn tk sides dlininnscehkdndhexeadenhinnsbdtaes 12. 000 12. 067 | 
» Los Angeles, Calif.: = 18. 000 
13, 000 ESET EEC gtr oe ae OER RTS 18. 111 19. 000 | 
13, 000 Louisville, Ky.: f | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— oni en ee 
EE ib tertenmeomsnnte sed rapmnsnnesrsate<ne epee 17. 000 | tf ome eet 
12. 813 -, CMOSEMUE. . 2.2... -eeeenececereenrcreencceeeeceeneerenee 7 993 6. 635 | 6. 620 
12, 813 RE i nia vines dcbigaewidadubeccucestaticcses' - 92 
Manchester, N. H.: " | 
11, 458 Pennsylvanie anthracite— on] aged 1: on 
ne a aha qa baeeeneihes phebbieds 16. 500 | 16. 000 16. 000 
Pe idedindsuns shacon cdbcese ccvcceesectaccoseccess co. ae 
7.000 i JET. ois Ban cdcbicdacsacdudsbesediicé 11. 333 10. 500 
7.100 Memphis, Tenn.: 
2, 000 Pennsylvania anthracite— as sei — 
EES Sabana necaree astnes sor naan 18. 000 18. 000 18. 000 
‘GS eplapeagege on soe apne aOR 8. 196 7. 786 7. 786 
5. 390 ns .. cna Likauecshinddecd ddbcecccseéce . | 
5, 360 Milwaukee, Wis.: Y 
8, 683 Pennsylvania anthracite— 15. 800 15. 980 15. 980 
a0 daneseneconconesboneuans ewenteeont a . on oo 
ae geet ee seaeeanRoeRor Se ibe aes 10. 639 10. 366 9. 759 
5, 500 i a a veeee ; 
5. 333 Minneapolis, Minn.: 
7 cl 17.220] 17.750 17. 750 - 
Stove 7 eee ewer errr er ere eee ee ee eereeeer eer eeee eeeerereeeee eeeeee 17. 320 17. 750 17. 750 
Sadao sanetzoeaocen eee PRET CRIES: PRD 12. 292 11. 950 11. 950 
sues M iituminous. ......... edbdeb kee sonddintinelbndiiees CURIE: CNPED 1 
oo obile . 8. 719 
- EE AE Rd 10. 813 9. 000 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUS| HOLD AVER 
USE, ON MAY 15, 1921, AND ON APRIL ls AND MAY 15, 1923—Continued. ; 
1921 1922 
City, and kind of coal. ry - 
May 15. April 15. 
Colt | 
Newark, N. J.: ~~. 
Pennsylvania anthraeite— 
attach ai dso dhnnceentavensonnshuaqeneccstes $12.375 | $12. 750 - 
Re, Law SUR NS. cobedbcusoctcrascdstsoreccebesecwss 12. 375 12. 750 2. 750 Bi 
New Haven, Conn.: San F 
Pennsylvania anthracite— a, 
Ns nun sins on debbbayensiousietereinadcens 13. 708 | 14. 000 ' R ; 
Rl ck eee ae os as ac wh on nas 00 «enn cadee &pawe 13. 708 | 14. 000 ' C 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthraecite— RB 
Ps Soka secct haste 20. 750 | 17. 000 =. 
at thNell webs .sahsdbhetaptacsiacsoccas>éeuvnnes 20. 750 | 17. 000 = 
ihe E ie ook... a eheaunesanheesshsthne chon sens 10. 409 | 9. 344 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— R 
Re Les cc ébnereiccenetbacsstet 13. 133 13. 142 Seren 
i Mists Ghia tecwhius Ponacsccscccnccscccccsssesucs 13.117 13. 142 “7p 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— : 
SUE URN cn ahsiwahhtude inne venncideccsgcdetnsecssistogecndl 14. 000 14. 000 | Oe Soatt 
I ules uae GUR UE den dtp. ph ss worsscdeccces ceaedesaecté 14. 000 14. 000 | 
ain dea a icchapescheusseubalecessonsicennind 11. 464 9. 238 Sprit 
Omaha, Nebr.: _— | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— a Was! 
et Atsddandchasiievsbendéndeeshuestbtsonces 22. 000 22. 000 E 
ie date, xteakadh nhetasathankeseedtienshses 22. 000 22. 000 2 5 
stip cLortdlininh-ssa<bcosccccbecsasspovecccesuceces 12. 281 11. 857 t 
Peoria, Iil.: . 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
I ete ot abl ac eabdaeneenackacmeniaton 15. 500 15. 500 . 
Tete seen ee. eo test socuscckcadeche see 15. 500 15. 500 I 
Eh nn och unessatepebecctsoonesevecscos 6. 250 6. 464 | mm 3A 
Philadelphia, Pa.: addi 
Pennsylvania anthracite— - ‘Pf 
te cel ID AE dae bt deli eB Ha > bad 1 13. 813 1 14. 094 : TB carte 
ES PcA LU aes s06ctndebhseshe tics stnsewanaeroeres | 113.813 1 14, 004 4 § 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 3 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ‘ 
Ebel Be nn. 55 ch pmecdcesacdeaevesccedeuscacen 15. 000 1 15. 750 
SS wis 000s danmeragccccabscccscoscccecceccccocccecsees t 15. 467 1 15. 667 Co 
i iostishigunseavectebebaccessescccsccetercecasscos 7.781 | 6.750 
Portland, Me.: 4 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a a gg ER Oe ee cumbeeaawe 15. 120 15. 843 
i tistibtetlahendacoebebeasec¢hecbeccsascccaneseces 15. 120 | 15. 843 ; 
iii tL. cs askacsbonsapectiocetacaccevcenes SN Reb iscesrcdeglsan- \ 
Portland, Oreg.: | 
Bituminous cient iihdtha ah kh ie peneaebeadee neo edd danenee 13. 105 | 12. 925 t r 
Providence, R. L.: | t | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— de 
gia a a ey a 15. 000 | 215. 000 QU ins 
CMs tac InUUs sec so nsshoecns dt apeecek sos es ccs cccse ee | 215.000} 715.000 
a SE LER RR SIRS RR NOR RETRIAL. | eae ee ) of 
Richmond, Va.: S01 
Pennsylvania anthracite— = 
i chit ietiendncchsguacssueupesasspncccenscsaes 14. 188 14. 250 14. 250 Fe 
Ti PECCE si nsacebuaddsedepooh pas «ss ckscbececon 14. 188 14. 250 L4.2 
einen siden S bad dcceoueksececnestnescessen tes 10. 816 9. 846 d. Oe an 
Rochester, N. Y.: yu 
Pennsylvania anthracite— ; | 
DRENPEEP S80 0 degame res coccpeosesesocesaccosccceccecscces 13. 050 13. 450 13. 450 ar 
DE LD cal de ccctaccahcbdenateceectpensces sisscccns 13. 050 13. 450 13, 400 
St. Louis, Mo.: | m 
Pennsylvania anthracite— \ 
noc ack shies duueesuieesesectensees 16. 000 15. 938 16. 063 4A 
MET ssccdannveascocsepeccscccccccsccced Rochaneases 16. 188 16. 125 16. 200 Ox 
iL tiedoceilacacesubscércavanessebeseeteboscees cc 6. 895 6. 868 | 0. Soo 
St. Paul, Minn ar 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Coe fo 
ii aihei Peete dbeshaanswbemeaaessecess cscs snenes 17. 217 17. 750 © 17. 700) 
idhiesncdiamndanssisahosccheatccckeher ans eercses sp 17. 317 17. 750 17.750 fo 
RE Sy aan CE, OVA, wil Selhligk Selle het called hat 13.414 12, 344 | 12. 334 th 
1 a8 ton nts per fon ad 
cents per ton additional is charged for “binning.’’ Most customers require binning or bask '\g ni 
thocadinte Gb eke CC 
$l 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON MAY 15, 1921, AND ON APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1922—Continued. 


























— ————— a - = — =r ————S—= -= —_—_— —- 
| 190 | 1922 
- , 
City, and kind of coal. | SS ae r i 
| May 15. April 15. | May 15. 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthraecite— , | 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed ll ll le ee | $18. 100 $19. 125 | $19. 125 
St ove, 3 and 5 mixed © CSCS SHSSSESSHESSESS SOK OHSEESEESSOCSCOSEES 19. 200 21). 000 20. 0 0 
BituUAMMOUS . «.---eeee- +--+ 2 eee eee ee selietdutieteostcnbanaieans | 9, 488 8. 966 8 F80 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthraeite— 
CerillOs C28 - ..-- +--+ 00 wee ence cece eee e ence eee e eee ce secre eces 26. 500 27. 250 27. 250 





Colorado anthracite— 
Egg 6 OP SSSR EROS! O80 a 006 oe cp eres secs ONS eOSESbemoeconeneeceses j 
BituMUMOUS. ...--- 222 cc eee ce ee seeeee cece meer ccc ccc cee cccnceces 
Sevannah, Ga.: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 













CE ee a 317.100 > 16.600 16. 100 
EE, RE ee eee a ee eae 817.100 > 16. 600 16. 100 





Bituminous ee ee ee PE eee Sear ae ee ee er ee ceoceceos } 3s 12. 500 10. 767 10 100 
Seranton, Pa.: — k 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 








Ne IE RAAT Eerste yin ion 





i Schepens secebpeewnsedsseehhUbesc«sccguebweweus 
Seattle, Wash. : 
CO EES a es. | a | 







ringue 


DIC h te s.c4S sec sc cnc dpaseecceresgeastcceccceose  arereres 
Washington, D.C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


as 










Ct ina dni n eats 666 hep der eneede gee oo cccebébeaceces 1 14, 229 1 14. 593 1 14.679 
SESE | Se OS eo 2) a a2 oe Se 114.171 1 14. 571 14. 607 
RE EO oe ee. ee ae 1 10. 136 19, 035 8. 871 











1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

’ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

‘Pricesin zone A. The cartage charge in zone A is $1.85, which has been included in the average. The 
cartage charges in Seattle range from $1.75 to $2.80, according to distance. 
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Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreign 
Countries. 






HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
£ countries have been brought topebher with those of this bureau 
| in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a common 

base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was selected 
instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used in other tables 
of index numbers compiled by the bureau, because of the fact that in 
some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not available. 
For Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
and the city of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as 
published in the original sources. With three exceptions all these 
are shown en the July, 1914, base in the source from which the infor- 
mation is taken. The index numbers for Belgium are computed on 
April, 1914, as the base period, those for Germany on the average of 
October, 1913, January, April, and July, 1914, while those for Rome 
are based on the first half of 1914. The index numbers here shown 
for the remaining countries have been obtained by dividing the index 
for each month specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or 
the nearest period thereto, as published. As shown in the table, the 
number of articles included in the index numbers for the different 
countries differs widely. These results should not, therefore, be con- 
sidered as closely comparable with one another. In a few instances, 
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58 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
also, the figures here shown are not absolutely ‘comparable fron IN 
month to month over the entire period, owing to slight change 
in the list of commodities included at successive dates. = 
INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN | /THER 
COUNTRIES. ‘ 
[July, 1914—100.] Ls 
ne ee Rai — 5 
France: Family we 
Pe nog budget, 13 articles. -_ 
, t be Belgi D k:| ~~ j 
0 VDe- — eigium: » enmark: Germany; e : 
cember, .i~yY 56 articles Sauate: Family "Foniy pe 
Yearand /| 1920; since stuffs: (variable); stuffs: food Cities over | food ee 
month, wy Mg 30 towns 59 — 60 cities Lee oe — ‘eat | budget: of Oe 
- ° 0 eee persons.|population| Paris only.) 5 persons, NY 
stuffs; |Weighted.| veichtea. | Weighted. Weighted. (except |Weighted. |W: ichted, Jey 
51 cities aris). 5 
variable). Weighted. q 
eighted. = Jal 
+— Be 
= Mé 
July, 1914... 100 100 1 100 100 100 . 100 100 | 10 fe Ay 
July, 1915.... 98 2. eae 105 128 2123 ee im M: 
July, 1916.... 109 | aaa 114 146 2141 129 |.. Ju 
July, 1917.... 143 | are 157 166 2184 183 |.. Ju 
July, 1918... 164 Ehren 175 187 2244 RRS At 
July, 1919.... 186 +. 2 Se Seer 186 212 2289 | Se 
1920 | ome 
. N 
spe 215 194 453 227 253 2388 373 1,156 De 
August....... 203 194 463 | a eae Se nT e 373 1, 049 
September... 199 197 471 | Ee be 7 1, 082 
October...... 194 192 477 | ere 2 450 420 | 1, 129 Jal 
November. .. 189 186 476 | SE, SERS 426 | 1, 14 Fe 
December.... 175 184 468 EEE, ES aR 424 | 1, 272 Mi 
1921. 
January...... 169 186 450 195 276 2 429 410 | 1, 265 
February.... 155 184 434 a TE See ae 382 | 1,191 
eotesiass 153 181 411 BES Jie ite patectittinws sos 359 | 1, 188 
pe 149 173 399 _ . § EO 2 363 328 | 1,171 
SE 142 168 389 SR bar eee 317 1, 152 
June......... 141 165 384 te GO NT ag RRA 312 1,175 7 
ee 145 161 379 148 236 2 350 306 1,274 
August....... 152 158 384 a ee. ae 317 1, 399 
September. .. 150 154 386 eS ee 329 1, 418 
October...... , ees rons 391 Na aca 2 348 331 1, 532 
November. .. 149 146 394 tihng sibsteslsscansdeen< 326 1,914 re 
December... . 147 143 393 4 See EL SSE 323 2, 088 n 
1922. { W 
January...... 139 142 387 149 197 2 323 319 2,219 ; 
sae 139 140 380 linac, ellie ct 307 2,721 p. 
March........ 136 141 371 gw PEN ERR Se RORY Pee Te 294 3 152 
Great Italy: Nether- | Switzer- : 
— New South .. Sl 
Britain: | F lands: 27 . | Norway ne . | land: 9 
21 food- food” food- Zealand: Family Africa: 18 Sweden: groups of 
Year and stuffs; budget; stuffs: 59 food- food food- 21 articles; fi y, d- 
month, ° a | stuffs; stuffs; | 44towns.| | «. | 
600 5 P ter- 25 to bud, S. 9 to W . ted. stulls. 
towns. ome. dam. | Wei nied. Weighted. | wo; ° ted cighted.| “Not t] 
Weighted. | Weighted. | Weighted. | Ves ghted. weighted. h 
July, 1914.... 100 4 100 6 100 100 100 6 100 100 7 100 NY 
July, 1915.... 1324 gh eT eee BED sbcidakss< 6107 2124 7-419 C 
July, 1916... 161 eee ea a 119 8 160 6116 2142 7140 
July, 1917.... 204 DT ivcctesoasee gp re eee 6128 ar Ir 
July, 1918.... . 210 See ren 139 279 134 . ee Ci 
July, 1919.... 209 206 210 144 289 139 er 
1 April, 1914. ve 
2 Quarter month ed. t 
8 Average for , 1913, January, April, and July, 1914. 
4 Jan une. h 
5 Year 1913. 
6 Year. C 
1 Previous month. 
® August. 
fi 
0 
Cc 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
ra T COUNTRIES—Concluded. 








Great | Italy: Nether- Te a | Switzer- 

Britain Family | lands: 27 New _| Norway: | ,50uth | . | land: 9 

Year and 21 food- | food food- aye Family —— - ae er groups of 
month. stuffs; | budget; stuffs; “stuffs: food stuffs: ah ton «|  food- 
600 | 5persons;| Amster- | o-’souns | budget. | g towns Weighted stuffs. 

towns. tome. dam. ( Weighted. W od Weighted. canine 


| Weighted. Weighted. Weighted 














1920. 
iain aa 258 318 217 | 167 319 197 | 297 | 246 
August...-.-- 262 322 219 171 333 196 2 EES? 
September - aw 267 324 223 173 336 195 307 id tal ei ett t 
October...«-- 270 341 226 177 340 197 306 | 262 
November... . 291 361 220 | 176 342 196 | ae 
December. ... 282 375 208 179 342 | 188 | | a ee ee 

1921. 
January..---- 278 367 199 178 334 | 172 | 283 243 
February. ... 263 376 200 175 308 165 | 262 | 23 
March........ 249 386 199 169 300 | 160 | 253 | 234 
April. .....s0s | 238 432 193 169 300 | 156 248 | 231 
Wier... cwawiiele 232 421 189 167 292 | 152 237 212 
Yue caae eee 218 409 186 166 290 | 144 234 210 
Pe 220 402 185 164 292 139 | 232 214 
August....... 226 416 184 163 7 134 | 234 209 
September. . .| 225 430 184 161 290 | 133 | 228 206 
October...... 210 452 173 156 288 | 131 | 218 200 
November... 200 459 159 152 281 | 129 211 198 
December... 195 458 154 150 268 125 | 202 192 

1922. |- 
January...... 185 469 152 147 257 123 } 190 189 
February. ... 179 463 154 145 245 | 120 | 189 179 
March........ 177 446 148 141 238 | 121 | 135 177 

| i j 











Revised Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices. 


HE Bureauof Labor Statistics announces that acomplete revision 

has been made of its series of index numbers showing changes 
in the level of wholesale prices. This revision consists of (1) a 
regrouping of the commodities and the addition of a considerable 
number of new articles, and (2) the use of the 1919 census data for 
ie is purposes in place of the 1909 census data formerly em- 
ployed. 

In preceding reports of the bureau the plan was followed of confin- 
ing an article to a particular group, regardless of its fitness for inclu- 
sion also under other group designations. With the new plan articles 
propessy falling under more than one of the classifications adopted 

ave been included under each classification. For example, struc- 
tural steel, nails, and certain other metal products used in building 
have been put in the group of building materials as well as in that of 
metals. Similarly, food articles produced on the farm that reach the 
consumer practically unchanged in form, as potatoes, rice, eggs, and 
milk, are included both among farm products and among foods. In 
computing the general index number for all commodities, however, 
such articles have been counted only once, thereby avoiding duplica- 
tion in the final result. A transfer of an article to a different group 
has been made in a few instances in revising the classification of 
commodities. 

The weighting of the prices used in constructing the index numbers » 
for the different groups of commodities by the new 1919 census figures 
of production, instead of the 1909 data used in preceding reports, 
conforms to the plan contemplated by the bureau at the inception of 
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its weighted index number system in 1914 of revising the weighting 
factors every 10 years as new census information should becom, 
available. All computations have been carried back to 1913 in ord; 
to msure comparability of the figures and also to provide a pre-wa; 
standard for measuring wholesale price changes. 

The following table gives the revised index numbers for the seyer,| 
commodity groups from January, 1913, to May, 1922, the lates; 
month for which complete information is available. For comparison 
with the new series, the old general index of all commodities is showy 
in the last column of the table. Publication of the old series was 
suspended with the April, 1922, figures. 


REVISED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITirs 
AND BY MONTHS, 1913 TO 1922. 


[1913=100.] 












































| } All ce j 
, Metals oy a | - |House- ith 
Farm ~— ony and ~} ry fur- |Miscel-| 
Year and month. prod- | Foods. cloth lieht metal ft d nish- | lane- i 
uets. | prod- | 722 o) on ing ous. . 
ing. | img. | jets, | Tials. | drugs. goods New | Old 
" index.) index, 
| 
1913. 
Average for year....... | 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 10 
a 98 99 99 100 107 101 109 100 106 100 100 
February.............. | 98 9{ 100] 01; 105{ 102! i01| Wo] 105] io ’ 
TE | 98 us 100 101 105 103 Ot 100 103 10K) " 
kt ae | 99 98 100 98 104 103 101 100; 100 100 ig 
EE nln oconbal 97 97 100 98 | 103 103 100} 100} 98 99 9% 
Bhs ancsscccece et ; 98 99 | 100 | 101} 102) WO} 100} 100 99 \) 
tile Shae a 99 101 100 98 99 100 100 100 100 1 
PE icnakas cgceenk | 100 102 100 101 gx i) 100 100 Qs 100 LOL 
edadeesé) seh | 1s} 203} Or} 108 98 99! 100) 100| 100} 102 102 
ap Pa 103 102 i01 102 97 98 100 101 | 98 Lf)! i} 
ovember..........-.. 108 103 101 102 94 97 100 100 97 160 
December ..........-.. 103 101 100 99 89 96 98 100 96 99 
1914 
Average for year....... 103 102 98 93 85 92 101 100 95 98; 10 
MAA. ccd occe ie 108 101 99 99 SS 93 98 100 94 98 | \) 
February.......-- ty 103 100 99 99 89 94 98 400 96 go | i 
Minoan ads >scr2e6 t02 98 99 100 89 94 98 100 98 Y> } 
BE ences ccccses 102 95 99 98 88 93 97 100 98 98 | 
a ee set neon) 101 96 99 95 85 93 97| 100 99 97 | 
; EDES AB LS ERS 1601 97 99 91 84 93 96 100 95 97 | 
: | ee Pee 103 99 99 91 8B 92 95 100 93 97 | 
ml el ae 106 | 109 99 89 84 98 9 | 100 94 | 101 | 
Septemmber............. 106 IL 97 89 86 92 109 160 96 102 | 04 
EE 6 5 6's 0440 rine 101 106 96 88 838 90 108 100 92 97 | 
MRD. Jecs5tile: 102/ 106 94 aR 80 88} 107} 100 91 97 | 5 
ee 101 105 94 88 8h 88 107 100 96 97 | 8 
1915. 
Average for year....... 104 105 98 88 99 94 134 100 95 101 | i 
MES ob. cee cove ress 104 106 o4 87 82 88 108 og 99 98 
February...-..--.-.- 105, 08 95 36 36 89/ 16 99 98 99} 101 
Mt. tavcvcheconah.. 104 106 95 84 88 90 118 99 93 99 | 9 
toy > at ah Clee = Spade) » 104 105 96 82 90 90 118 99 93 99 | 100 
od aenteeeeiew ge peut 105 105 96 82 96 93 116 100 93 100 | io! 
} | RF Se eee 104 102 96 8t 102 98 1233 100 93 99 | 49 
ETRE Serere Tre 104 104 96 st 105 94 130 100 a 100; = 
SD. tecckkeagees s 103} 102 97 8 | 103 93 | 136| 100 9} 100; iW 
Septem ber ib 1 | 9} go! of woe] 696) mas] 100} 92) jo) 
ern: Te 106 102 101 94 105 98 151 100 93 102 | Ltt 
BURL bv g2xsaob ho 104; 106} 105 93} 110} 1] 165! 100 9%} 104) 18 
December. .........-- 105 108 17 108 122} 104 179 | = 101 100 108; = 106 
1916. 
Average for year....... 123 121 127 126 162 120 131 106 121 om} 2 (124 
January........-...... rio} i099} io; 113{ 133] to} 134) 1} mol 113) 1 
February. ....-....--.. Hho Hoe E44 415 142 Hs 204 103 105 115 | 112 
MEN <c0cunapesyogesas Ill 12] i167 | 119) 156] 118) 206) 104] 108] 1Li9 } 
ee 13} 14} 18) 120) 164) 120) 200) 4} PO} 121) 1 
Y coccvyoceccsescoese 115 115 120 120 168 121 193 405 14 122 ' Lid 
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apn INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
gVISED INDEX NU AND BY MONTHS, i913 TO 1922—Continued. 


| | | | | 
| | | All commod- 


| Metals , | ; . \House-| } Sees. 
Cloths} Fuel |* asd. Build- ¢ pec mg Miscel- 
. | ing cals Se 2 tia i sins 


and | and lane- 
Year and month. Poods.| clot h- light- rod. | mate and ous. lx 


iBg- | ucts. | Tals. drugs. | goods. 
| 
| 


ew Old 
index.) index. 


itest 


ison < 1906 | | 
—_ 120| 191 | 
OW eta i ae 6 5 ‘ 175 | 
Was y 2: 5 120 | 157 
f 121 158 | 
164 | 
d f y 187 | 

Noverber 49 
December ’ 





1917. 
Average for year | 
January .--.---------- | 
February 
March 
April ....----++++- seca] 
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August .-cewecossse<e- 
September 

October 

Novem D@fecece ce sacses] 
De 
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Average for year 
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Average for year..... t 
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REVISED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMOp ity, 
AND BY MONTHS, 1913 TO 1922—Concluded. ' 









































All nod. 
Metals} » |; ; |House- 
Farm Cloths) Fuel and | Build-Chemi-\" tur. {Miscel-|__ 
Year and month. prod- | Foods.| oth light metal a _ 4 nish- | lane- T = 
ucts. in g in ” | prod- viels, vom in ous. | Now | oy 
g- 8- | ucts. . 88- | soods. “oo tm ing 
1921 

ee 118 139 | 173] 200] 138 165} 134); 209; 126) 145 15 
eG lt heb ate 114 137 172 191 133 163 133 196 125 142 148 
SGN NES bouts os acd 119 141 172 186 124 160 129 180 123 141 148 
Bk Ra aa 123 146 171 184 117 156 129 179 119 142] 1» 
September............. 124 142 178 181 116 156 131 179 118 141} 13 
ctl) +-F-anteho was 124 140 180 189 116 159 131 180 118 142] 1% 
November............-. 121 139 180 197 114 163 129 178 119 141 149 

| ee eee 120 136 180 199 113 158 127 178 121 14 

1922. 

RE RES SORES AS Ee ER ee ee AOE Pe ee ere - 
ss cay pepow «ede 122 131 176 195 112; 157 124 178 117 135 148 
ee 131 135 174 191 110 156 123 177 117 14] 131 
ee. SE 130 137 172 191 109, 155 125 175 117 142 2 

NR 129 137 171 194 113 156 124 175) 116 14 

Sik ere doh wipes cints 132 138 175 216 119 160 122 176 | 116 148 





——— 


Retail Prices of Clothing in Great Britain, 1914 and 1922. 


CCORDING to the Labor Gazette (London) for May, 1922, page 
A 203, retail. prices of clothing rose steadily from 1914 until the 
summer of 1917 when there Fe ollowed amore rapid rise until after 
the armistice. Clothing prices then remained almost stationary until 
the fall of 1919 when they advanced again, reaching a maximum 0! 33) 
per cent above the pre-war level in the summer of 1920. In October, 
1920, a decline set in, and by October, 1921, the average percentage 
increase in retail prices of clothing over the 1914 rates had fallen to 
165 per cent, and on April 1, 1922, the average increase as compared 
with prices in July, 1914, was 140 per cent. 

The following statement gives the average percentage increase in 
retail prices of clothing April 1, 1922, as compared with prices July, 
1914, if groups. Labor used in making up these garments cost about 
one and one-half times the corresponding pre-war charges, whic): fact 
has been taken into account in computing the final percentage. 


Group. Per cent of increase. 
pg SRR ST eS a a ee 110 
Woolen material for women’s outer garments......................-- 170 
Woolen underclothing and hosiery.......................-.---.--.--- 160 
Cotton material for women’s outer garments.......................-. 230 
Cotton underclothing material and hosiery........................... 160 


ORE 6 Ae od ee, Be ae ok a el bad heap ecce 120 


The table which follows, taken from the same issue of the Labor 
Gazette, shows the general range of price quotations used in <deter- 

ining the index number, and the Gazette states in this connec- 
tion that the method of calculation of the index number “is that 0! 
combining the percentage changes in the prices quoted by retailers 
from month to month and mot that of averaging the prices quoted. 
The quotations for materials are “per yard”; for footwear, * pe 
pair”; and for other articles, ‘‘ each.” 
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[is. at par=24.3 cents; 


1d.=2.03 cents. ] 








RETAIL PRICES OF CLOTHING IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


RANGE OF RETAIL PRICES OF CLOTHING USED BY WORKING-CLASS FAMILIES 


Ranges of retail prices. 








Article. inh \ as : 
July, 1914, | Apr. 1, 1922. 
Men’s suits and overcoats: 
gdh 5 inte eideces an senenapeneen 2is.-30s. | 45s.-65s. 
Read y-nee OVOTOORES, . . 2c cc cccwccscccsceececese-- 21s.-30s. | 45s.-65s. 
i on ann dence eahognessdbatebes « 30s. —42s. | 63s.-90s. 
i ES TE ee Serer 30s.-35s. | 60s.-90s. 
Woolen material for women’s outer garments: 
CO inh 8 0000 o0020000005000660de do igen eds 1s. 6d.-3s. 3s. 11d.-7s. 11d. 
PR TILETER s Ab cmeehneddcbdedetnaee ds Ooee bs vc Kes is.-2s. ls. 1ld.—4s. 11d. 
SR INGE Ens che ms atndd bss dbebtnns acess 000sss 1s.-2s. 2s. 6d.—4s. 11d. 
Ph cen aces cones sehsen ile wes ss Wak ous Is. 6d.-3s. 2s. 11d.-6s. 11d. 
Chew atnts en dedidusccavccccccesces is. 6d.-2s. 2s. 11d.-5s. 11d. 
Woolen underclothing and hosiery: 
econ tadisesedaccces<nps+ sage < 2s. 6d.-2s. 11d. 5s. 11d.-8s. 11d. 
eS SE ee eee ewdes 3 64d.-1s. 1s.-2s. 3d. 
ee en ei dae si cnackededandwer seen s%< Is.-1s. 63d. 2s. 6d.-4s. 11d. 
Women’s woolen stockings. ...................--.--- 93d.-1s. 3d. ls. 1id.-2s. lid. 
PRE irtne he nindé'<cnad shaq nadderh cases cveee 8jd.-ls. jd. ls. 6d.-3s. 
Cotton materialfor women’s outer garments: 
Print.....- ET Ot ee Poe. TTS ee 33d.-43d. 104d.-1s. 63d. 
URS a Mates arsssecccecgeccdssccccgecccccecccnsse staat is.-1s. 63d. 
DORR Eee Ab da daw dcasceddcccvcccs die dssscccceceucess | 3$d.-43d. is.-ls. 63d. 
eR Se Per) ee | 44d.-64d. 1s.-2s 
GE Reeth db de kad ne aca cecnscacccee hikes menses | 4¢d.-63d. 1s.-2s 
Cotton underciothing and hosiery: 
es oe isin cape ee bn s+ nensesae nda 44d.-74d. Is. 
Women’s cotton stockings...................---..--- d.-ls. $d. 1s.-1s. 64d. 
tiene sen envapessecenpsenerens ches 23d .-43d. 64d.-1s. 3d. 
Longeloth NPOPUR OSV iné cn. ds dese h ccd cokh Wb4 eee sas cBecigs a 34d.-44d. 84d.-1s. 39d. 
Ete putnsoeneskaseceencowbhscecsnnanes 3d. ed. 1s. $d.-1s. 64d. 
ee kcnuneuinerr de hen onres eheeee re 33¢d.—43d. 84d. -1s. 3d. 
Boots: 
Pe 5s. 11d.-8s. 11d. 14s. 6d.-21s. 
Men’s light RE Rb ko ¢ ddSeesdsd bad «Udads «6dbues sas 6s. 11d.-10s. 6d. 14s. 6d.-2ls. 
Da ialcks o66d.ntas Gh ab dy euveatdvese¥ee 4s. 11d.-8s. lid. 10s. 6d.-20s. 
hn 63 dito b0 tes vbdnc wae bicsscwes hb 3s. 11d.-5s. 11d. 8s. 6d.-13s. 6d. 
NEE sit cc basibanddddnehnbulsbaes vem 3s. 6d.—5s. lid. 7s. 11d.-12s. 6d. 























WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Average Weekly Eamings of New York State Factory Workers in 
April, 1922. 


HE average weekly earnings of New York State factory worke:: 
declined 42 cents from March to April, according to a stato- 
ment issued by the New York State Department ef Labor. 

The April average was $24.15, a reduction of 8 per cent in comparis:)y 
with April, 1921. This statement is based on reports from 1,645 
representative manufacturers of the State. Part-time work insii- 
tuted as the result of seasonal curtailment was the chief cause of t!i. 
decreased earnings reported. Some industries showed lower averav: 
earnings because the factories were closed for the observance of 
religious helidays. Several industries reported a gain in average ear- 
ings because of increased seasonal activity or improvement in busi- 
ness conditions. 

Large reductions in earnings were reported by the clothing, and furs 
leather, and rubber goods groups of industries. Other reductio: 
reported took place in the manufacture of paper, the printing ani 
paper goods industries, and m the manufacture of food and tobacc: 

roducts, miscellaneous wood products, furniture, ptanos, oi! produc’ 

eating apparatus, iron and steel products, sheet-metal produc! 
tools and cutlery, silk, cotton, and knit goods, stone at 
products, and glass. 

Increases in earnings were reported as having occurred in the mi 
linery, beverages, miscellaneous chemical products, drugs and chem- 
icals, automobiles, silverware, dnsteeel iron, machinery, instru- 
ments and appliances, shipbuilding, wool manufactures, cement ai 
plaster, and hated industries, and in the factories making boxes, 
woodwork, and house trim. 

Average weekly earnings in the 11 chief industry groups in April 
were as follows: 


| 


miners! 


Stone; clay, and glass products. ........................-...2- $23.3 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances. .................-.---.-- 5. 65 
Rk ol dns mail 60:4 gens «5 a diehy spud aie doe os 24.27 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods...................-.-.....2---- 23.05 
Chemicals, oils, and paints... 2... 5.5.5.2... cece e cee 25. 30 
EE TR FS ek ee ans nae ny ee 25. 59 
I SE IED, es aon ca npie nn son's den cpasheesdence 30. 2! 
i tee. etn tides tees hcuceeenbaceceecccses 19. 56 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering..................-......-.. 21.72 
Food, beverages, and tobacco............-..----eeee cece eeeeee 22.78 
i SE ns bandenies weenie sé aanse inn eee o'os «dap e 32. 76 
SEER a SUPRLE SEs LOSE pheno es oe than dpeesccrescccevecs 24.15 
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Wages in a Chinese Cotton Mill. 







gives the following wage rates for a cotton factory at Ningpo 

as published in Finance and Commerce, Shanghai, February 
99. 1922. The wages, which are for a 12-hour day, are reported in 
Mexican currency. In United States currency the wages would be 
about 50 per cent of these figures. 


N REPORT from the American economist consul in Shanghai 






DAILY WAGE RATES FOR SKILLED AND ORDINARY LABOR IN A CHINESE COTTON 
MILL. 





ssiegndas ‘esi. 





{1 doliar, Mexican=51.4 cents.] 


“ye 























Oecupation and sex. Minimum. {| Maximum, 
























£ Skilled labor: Mexican moneéy.| Mexican money. 
te Se ES ee ee eee et ee eee $0. 35 | $0. 60 
© iain attins« wS-6s das 454.65 ah 60 0s Ko dud ani em enw nnedsesss- . 30 | 0 
; Ordinary labor: 

$ ee I oi dade dbek wach baeeeudenaiadGadect | a0 | 0 
3 I SE oe eT a ee eS ee -20 | . 30 
i Do ee CORE LEE EE EEE EEE 20 | . 30 
¥. ao sins oh 88h acehs othSs 0x Uheodhesbseoccvnens 10 | . 20 
% Sa ee Pee IES PD VOREB) «nw. nc cc ccc pecesccccccccccesacccucs . 10 . 20 
; Small girls (age about 10 years)..................2.--02020--2 ee eee eee 07 10 

















Wages in Beet-Sugar and Coal-Mining Industries and in Domestic 
Service in France. 





AGES prevailing in France in 1921 in the beet-sugar and min- 

\¢ ing industries and among servants in cities of more than 
10,000 population are reported in the Bulletin du Ministére 

du Travail for January-February-March, 1922 (pp. 7,8, 17-19, 31-34). 






Wages in Beet-Sugar Industry. 





HE beet-sugar industry of 1920-21 showed not only a greatly 

increased acreage under cultivation and much greater produc- 

tion than in the season of 1919-20, but also a considerably larger 

labor force and an increase in the average wages paid to the em- 
ployees in this industry. 

The labor personnel—men, women, and children—increased from 
13,159 in the preceding year to 15,405 in 1921. The average daily 
wages of men for the same period increased from 13.70 francs ($2.64, 
par) to 19.83 francs ($3.83, par). Women’s wages increased from 
8.13 franes ($1.57, par) to 10.60 francs ($2.05, psr), and those of 
children from 6.41 franes ($1.24, par) to 8.47 frances ($1.63, par). 

The following table shows the number of employees and the average 
— wages in beet-sugar factories in the various Departments of 

rance: 
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NUMBER OF FACTORIES, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND AVERAGE DAILY W Ace, 
OF EMPLOYEES IN BEET-SUGAR FACTORIES IN THE DIFFERENT DEPARTMEN?Ts ar 
OF FRANCE, SEASON OF 1920-21. : 






































in 
[1 frane at par=19.3 cents.] pe 
| Number employed dur- : : cL 
| Num- ing the tena Average daily wages, SY 
ber of : / 
Department. ey 
om-| Chil- Wom- | Chil. 
| ments. Men. psy eon. Men. tony Pe » p 
sale 1 a Po. r 
: f 
4 Franes.| Francs, Fy 
i ncscdbhapedtbhers tpn chpeodeanscae sands bed 3 625 | are 19.63] 12.00... u 
i SS ee re Fe 4| 555 28 | 15] 25.36] 8.09) “Vi q 
Petia iebbaes wie chnedsn+geeeecavpbecdhcnce 17 | 2,547 156 | 54] 1824] 11,22 N Se. 
Pas-de-Calais............... ve epeenaaveeeSMEt2 6} 1,555 1564} 68] 22.28] 885] «6a foe 
AE, SR eae 12| 2,538 224| 136] 18.68] 10.87 2 99 s a 
ES tattle SSS) RES Ree Rae a 8 985 40 | 13 | 21.39] 10.36 2: Fs f) 
I wiSit tue ow x Bess UiscevasebosbsNtededs yes 4; 1,878 32 | 16} 19.18} 11, 25 3 
Other departments ....... 22.222. 2.00.052--0 18 | 3,551 14] | 48} 17.51] 10.75 1.9 = C 
| I — — 2 ¥ 
tiie. s 1 FOS. 0. . Doe deresp eet 72 | 14, 234 821 | 350] 19.83] 10.60 Ss £ 
Pe 2t.s PE RS ap { 
. | 
Wages of Servants. FF 
BC 


COMPARISON of the wages of 11 classes of servants receiving ! 
board and lodging in cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants in JB 1 

1913 and 1921 shows an average increase in the money wages of from Z| 
150 to 200 per cent in the various sections of the country. The | 
southern part of France shows a considerably higher index than te 
average, while the absolute value of the wages was highest in the J 
northern and lowest in the western part of the country. Gratuities FD 
which are not included in the table of wages often amount to more 
than 100 per cent of the wages, especially for valets and cham)byr- 


























maids. The following table shows the average wages of house FD 
servants receiving board and lodging in 1913 and 1921 in cities of J 
more than 10,000 inhabitants. 
AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGES OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN 1921 IN CITIES OF MORE TIAN 
10,000 INHABITANTS AS COMPARED WITH WAGES IN 1913. 
[1913=100. Frane at par=19.3 cents.) 
Average annual wage. Ind 
naex 
Class. wr peer a number 3 
| 1913 1921 (1913= 100). a 
mS ; 
Frances. Francs. e 
TE ee. de a ocnondhdhohatie cancpmenesd datecks ins 1, 473 3, 802 2 x 
Cy WENN. Feb bee ae babs dvecccs cctcccecccsccucces 672 1, 962 PE 
Valets “see eeee SOS SS SSE EHH H EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH e 690 1, 760 ay 
CORGTTIIOM, «cc ncccccs ccc ccs nsesccccewecccccepecscccccceses 868 2, 124 2 
Oat iO OT ee 1, 337 3, 255 Be 
General servants (male)... ... 2.22... eccee se cnesseceeeeeccees 575 1, 621 z 
atl TR laps 5a Sia eS 607 1, 607 2 5 
en TRESS UCU 8. cc eececccccccecccccecccs 382 1, 076 z 
tu edeeevencecess 482 1, 136 2 P 
General servants (female)... ........cccccceecccccccccecsccces 378 1, 042 , 
nn + scdidinddbascadnet aenedukecoeestbavess kes Jgsfade censccosces PRINS Iose..-- 











1 Hourly rate. 


The average value of board and room per year for men was (\\!) 
francs ($131.24, par) in 1913 and 2,180 francs ($420.74, par) in 1!)2!, 
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an increase of 220 per cent, and for women 558 francs ($107.69, par) 
in 1913 and 1,962 francs ($378.67, par) in 1921, an increase of 252 


per cent. , 
Wages in Coal Mines. 








A STUDY by the Ministry of Labor of the average wages of under- 
ground and surface miners in 1914, 1920, and 1921 covers the 
principal coal mines of each mining district in France for which 
comparable data could be secured. The figures do not include 
family allowances, as information in regard to these additional pay- 
ments was not furnished in all cases. In all the mining districts 
except Nantes and Bordeaux, family allowances were reported for 
at least part of the mines. These allowances vary from about 0.50 
franc (9.7 cents, par) to 1 france (19.3 cents, par) per day for each 
child under 13 years of age. In some instances the allowances are 
craduated according to the number of children and in a few cases 
the rate varies in the different occupations. The mines of the dis- 
trict of Douai were not included because they are in process of being 
restored and it was impossible to separate the wages of workers 
engaged in the reconstruction work from those engaged in mining. 
An agreement was concluded at Douai, January 14, 1922, between 
representatives of the miners and the mining companies which 
lowered the basic daily wages of workers over 16 years of age 3.25 
francs (62.7 cents, par), bringing the average wage down to 16 
francs ($3.09, par) on April 16, 1922. 

The following table shows the average daily wages of pick miners, 
underground, and surface workers in the different mining districts 
in 1914, 1920, and 1921, the average wage per net ton of production 
and the index numbers for 1920 and 1921 compared with 1914: 
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Wages in the Territory of the Saar.’ 





HE coal mines of the territory of the Saar employed during 1921 
an average of 72,400 miners, or about 40 per cent of the total 
labor population of approximately 180,000 in this region. 

nyemployment has been at a minimum in this section, the highest 
umber of unemployed in all industries from February, 1920, to 
Mecember, 1921, being 3,365 during the month of August, 1921. 
he average daily output per underground worker increased from 
9° kilograms (1,627 pounds) in February, 1920, the period at which 
e governmental commission took control, to 793 kilograms (1,748 
nds) in December, 1921. 

The average daily wages in the mines increased from 5.37 francs 
s1,04, par) in February, 1920, to 21.40 francs ($4.13, par) in July, 
920, The wages were maintained at that figure with slight changes 
) to April, 1921, when they were reduced to 18.09 francs ($3.49, par). 
\ further reduction of about 3 francs (57.9 cents, par) was put into 
fect December 1, 1921. The following table shows the average rate 
sf wages (in francs) of underground workers, pick miners, and sur- 
ace workers at different periods from February, 1920, to April, 1921. 


















AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN MINES OF THE SAAR FOR DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
WORKERS, FEBRUARY, 1920, TO APRIL, 1921. 








[Franc at par=19.3 cents.] 





Average wages in— 








February, | April, July, April, 
1920. 1920. 1920, 1921. 


















Francs. Francs Francs. | Frances. 
ao es ee eee ee) bl eee 5. 80 13. 33 22.78 19. 11 
Pe hs ch aris tere ota SS ee ae 6.61 14. 06 24.88 | 19.9] 
Burface workers..............-......-- Ne, Ase: ba 4.50 10. 60 17.75 | 15. 63 
DS VOCRD CEN db nude 35 - bo 06s resceies ere a 5.37 12. 53 21. 40 | 18.09 
| 
























In the iron and steel industry of the Saar only 15 of the 30 blast 
furnaces Were in operation Pam 1920, while in November, 
1921, the number had increased to 20. Iron production increased 
irom 46,000 tons in February, 1920, to 95,000 tons in October, 1921, 
nearly reaching the average monthly production of 1913, which was 
100,000 tons. The manufacture of steel ingots increased from 
54,000 tons in February, 1920, to 87,000 tons in November, 1921, 
while the personnel in iron and steel mills increased during the same 
period from 26,000 to 29,000. 

The wages of these workers were paid in marks until! November 30, 
1920, and after that time m francs. The average monthly wages of 
skilled and unskilled workers, married and having three children, are 
given in the following table: 













' Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, January-February-March, 1922, pp. 102-105. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED IRON AN) 




















‘ at i 
WORKERS, FEBRUARY, 1920, TO NOVEMBER, 1921. that : 
oun 
{1 mark at. par= 23.8 cents; 1 franc at par= 19.3 cents.] 'f the 
0 : 
: or et suffici 
| Average monthly Average | P 
wages of— wa had b 
Date. re Date. — - mule 
| 
Unskilled| Skilled | Unskilled on th 
jwaorkers. ' workers. ! | worker: only 
rer oss BI $i ies 
| Marks. Marks. | Franc Franes 
weermere, We. .5 «200s. --5- | 555. CO 655.00 || Dec. 1, 1920, to May 31, 1921...) 385. % 
March to May, 1920............| 880.00} 980.00 || June, iga1..’..........”.... _..) 371.00 
July and August, 1920.........| 990.00 | 1,090.00 || July, 1921.......... gos get tees 371.00) 
September to November, 1920.| 1,186.00 | 1,310.00 || August and September, 1921..| 361. 5 
| RN eee 346. 25 
| | November, 1021 ............... | = 815.00 





1 Includes family allowances for workers with 3 children. 
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The percentage of increase of wages, based on the value of th 
franc in marks, from February, 1920, to November, 1921, was 1.03 
for unskilled and 1,017 for skilled workers. 


According to statistics of the cost of living, the report states thy 


ilg 


wages of mmers and iron and steel workers have more than key pac 


with living costs, particularly for men with families who have receive 
the family allowances. 
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Eight-Hour Day in the French Merchant Marine. to a 

eco) 

UCH dissatisfaction has been felt in French shipping circles fom pol 
more than a year because the application of the eight-houmil agr 

law to the French merchant marine has placed it in anf nec 
unfavorable position as regards other countries which are not sub mi 
ject to such limitation of the hours of seamen. La Républiquellh du 
Prenaibs of May 18, 1922, announces the appointment of a jointf be 
commission by the undersecretary of state to the merchant service cor 
to study the question of modifications to the decree of February 24, 
' 1920, for the application of the eight-hour law in the merchant] in 
marine. This commission is composed of representatives of ship-¥ th 
owners, ship officers, and the subordinate personnel. th: 


' The general secretary of the National Federation of Maritime 
Unions demanded of the shipping interests the suspension o! all 
modifications of the regulations now in force until the meeting in 
July of the International Federation of Seamen which will decide on 
the internationalization of the eight-hour law and upon the means 
by which it can be effected. The representative of the shipping 
interests urged, on the other hand, that the present situation required 





sc 
that immediate measures should be taken to improve conditions, es 
although it was conceded that the principle of the eight-hour !aw t} 
should be preserved. tl 
In connection with the question of the hours of maritime workers « 
it is of interest to note a recent statement of the French minister 0! t] 
labor! before the labor commission of the Chamber of Deputies i 
in t 


1 Factory, Chicago, June, 1922, p. 684. 
[70] 
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that investigation of the workings of the law in France and in other 
countries had convinced him that nothing would justify a revision 
of the law of April 23, 1919. He considered that the law provided 
sufficiently for the exigencies of production; the decrees by which it 
had been made applicable to the different industries had been pro- 
mulgated only after careful study and usually with full agreement 
on the part of both employers’ and employees’ organizations, and in 
only two industries had there been demands for revision of the law. 
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Wages of Farm Labor in England and Wales. 


By Mrs. V. B. TurNER. 


HE great body of official and unofficial publications having to 
do with agricultural subjects serves to emphasize the fact 
that agriculture is a basic, if not the basic, industry. Stress 
has, however, in most instances, been placed upon the scientific and 
economic phases of cultivation and production. Studies dealing 
specifically with agricultural labor are, on the whole, conspicuously 
few, and such reports as have been made consistently point out their 
own limitations and the possible inconclusiveness, for various rea- 
sons, of the data presented. The isolation of the individual farmer 
or group of farm workers makes difficult the consideration of a rep- 
resentative number of workers. Surveys of this sort are therefore 
often necessarily confined to particular classes of such employees or 
toa certain number of farms. The character of the farming and the 
economic weakness of farm labor, as well as national economic and 
political conditions, also affect the results of any investigation of 
agricultural labor conditions. Multiplicity in the division of labor 
necessary in some farming areas and the absence of more or less 
minute classification in others, with a consequent overlapping of 
duties, result in such endless variations in wages that averages must 
be used, which are often somewhat misleading as to actual wage 
conditions in many of the districts. 

For all these reasons and others the review of agricultural wages 
in England and Wales given in this article is intended rather to 
throw light upon present and pre-war wage conditions of farm hands 
than to constitute a basis for general conclusions regarding them. 


Description of Occupations or Classes. 


England. 
N° HARD or fast classification of the English farm workers can 


be made. Divisions of duties prevailing in farm work in 
some localities are quite different from those in others, the lo- 
cality, type, and size of the farm causing a merging of duties or 
the opposite, as the case may be. On the small farms, particularly 
the small grass farms, there is a tendency for the laborer to be an 
“all-round”? man, who may be assigned to practically any job, while 
the work of the large farm requires more clearly defined groups of. 
workers. Generally speaking, the English farm laborers fall into 
the following classes, which in 1918 included the number of persons, 


(71] 
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male and female, quoted: Bailifis and foremen, 22,166; shepherds, 
20,844; cattlemen, 74,028; horsemen, 128,122; laborers not desiv- 
nated, 433,343; making a total of 678,503. At the same time there 
were 228,788 farmers and graziers, the relation of the farm workers 
to the latter class thus being in the ratio of nearly three to one. 

In January, 1920, the number of permanent and casual farm 
workers irrespective of occupation was: 496,000 men, 15,500 girls, 
52,500 women, 95,000 boys, or a total of 659,000.2 In some counties 
it is customary to employ casual labor; in others this practice is not 
followed. War demands greatly affected the usual aiiieation of 
labor on the farms, substitution of old men, women, and boys for 
the young men ealled into the army tending to mcrease the num|yer 
of “‘all-round workers.”’ 

Bailiffs and foremen supervise manual operations for the farmer 
or landowner. On the large sheep farms the shepherd, who has entire 
care of the sheep, is the Rist man on the farm, but in many places 
he ranks equally with the horsemen and the cowmen, the gradation 
depending, of course, on the type of farm. Horsemen include 2! 
men in charge of horses. They are classified as horsemen, horse- 
keepers, wagoners, carters, teamsmen, and hands, terms impossi|Je 
of exact differentiation but covering men of widely different standing, 
wages, and degrees of responsibility. The large arable farms where 
much team work is required usually have a head horseman, or wagoner 
with a second horseman and carters. The head horseman is hired 
by the year, lives on the farm, and has general supervision of ‘ 
horses. The assistants, in most instances single men between 15 and 
30 years of age, work under his direction, and as a rule board or lodve 
with his family. Horsemen, as a class, were greatly affected by tie 
war, as they were freely called upon for the Army, their places being 
taken by boys and in some cases at least by women. 

Men having charge of cattle include cowmen, milkers, stockmen, 
yardmen, garthmen, and herdsmen, whose particular duties ani 
relative standing are also precisely determined according to tlie 
type and scale of the farmin followe . Head cowmen and herdsmen 
must always be experienced men and on large cattle or dairy fariis 
have the mere highly paid positions. On farms where the care of 
the cattle does not require the continuous labor of these men, thc) 
employ their spare time with other farm work. The regular ordinary 
farm fsBorexs are by no means an unimportant facter in English 
agricultural work, especially on the arable farms, where they dv 
ditching, draining, harvesting, haymaking, hedging, potato digginy, 
thinning, thatching, and weeding. Laborers are also often plowmen, 
but are not responsible for the horses. The more experienced mien 
are assigned to draining, hedging, plowing, thatching, and the manaye- 
ment of machinery. For this more skilled work higher wages are 
paid and the men are more permanent. 

A special class of laborers employed in market gardens and osier 
beds is more highly paid than the ordinary farm laborer. Casual 
labor is 9 term covermg a large number of men variously known 3s 
catchmen, datal men, daymen, jobbers, and odd men, employed for 





1 Great Britain. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Wages: and conditions of employment im © 1! 
culture. Vob.I. Generalreport. London, 1919, . co md, 24.}: 
ura. 


? Estimated number. Great Britain. Agricul ages Board. Wages Board Gazette. Lon 


Apr. b, 1920; p: 152, 
L72}, 
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»asonal work such as harvesting, fruit and hop picking, thrash- 
ng, hoeing, weeding, and the like. It includes the class of Irish 
‘migrants who go to England for part of the year, often migrat- 
> from one county to another until all possible seasonal work 
“fnished, and immigrants from industrial areas, as well as tramps 
nd gypsies. Another type of labor is the small holder who, 
hen not busy on his own og em works as an extra hand on a 
a 


; neigh boring farm. Sometimes his labor is in the nature of an ex- 


hange, the farmer furmshing team work for his holding which he 
Wepays by day labor. In a few counties small holders known as 
¥lookers” take charge of cattle and sheep for large farmers. 


Wales. 


"> Farming conditions m Wales lead to a less detailed classification of 

abor than is found m England. The land suitable for arable farming 
js limited in extent. Consequently, a large number of the holdings 
“kre small, 44,351 out of a total 64,330 contaming from 1 to 50 acres. 
Wamily farming is an pene ge characteristic of Welsh rural 
economy, about 60.2 per cent of all persons engaged im agriculture 
‘eonsisting of farmers and their relatives, as compared with 31.2 per 
mt for England and Wales combimed. The “living-in”’ system 
Wrevails. The absence of social barriers between master and man 
s marked. Nerther the character of the farming nor the size of 
he farm, therefore, demands a large supply of labor. Necessary 
xtra help ordinarily consists of one farm boy or young man who 
Vives with the family. On the larger farms the fillowing classes 
@appear: (1) Farm servants or laborers; (2) the “bound tenant,” 
vho rents a cottage from his employer and a small holding attached 
Wo his employer’s farm, the conditions of whose tenancy are that he 
@shall remain in his employer’s service, that the farmer shall assist 
he tenant with his team at plowing and harvest, and that the tenant's 
amily shall work for the farmer during his harvest; (3) “ free- 
anded laborers,’ who work for whomever they will and change 
heir system of hiring out as occasion demands; and (4) a special 
lass of hill shepherds who work on several different wage ste 
According to the census of 1911, the number of horsemen, shepherds, 
attlemen, and other laborers was 39,766. 

A noticeable feature of farm labor in Wales is the extensive employ- 
ent of boys and young men, a practice which is on the increase. 
lke principal reasons given for the farmers’ apparent preference to 
young mexperienced men rather than to the older more experienced 
aborers are: 


(L) Owing to the poverty of the soil and the backwardness of agriculture, farmers 
ire unable to pay wages sufficient to secure competent and experienced men, and 
he latter have to migrate to areas where their skill and strength can command a 
better a Many of them forsake agriculture for mining and other industrial 
becupations, 

(2) Insome districts, owing to the scarcity of suitable cottage accommodation, young 
nen are compelled to migrate to the works on marriage. 

(3) Many farmers also prefer boys and young men because they live at the farms 
nd are at their beck and call day and night, if required, whereas the hours of married . 
aborers are shorter and more defined. ‘The passing of the corn production 





* Great Britain, Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Wages and conditionsof employment in agricul- 
ure. Vol. EF. General report. London, 1919, p. 182, [Cmd. 24.] 
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act and the fixing of minimum wages has deprived this reason of much of its 
force. 
The chief reason, however, is undoubtedly the cheapness of single men 


form 


reasonable rates of pay has resulted in agriculture in Wales becoming almost 
alley employment. Boys and young men are content to work on the farms aj | 
wages while they are single. When they contemplate marriage, however, they 
forced to migrate to the industrial districts, where they can obtain higher 
than the farmers are prepared to pay.* 


Corn Production Act of 1917. 
WING to the depletion of labor ranks for war purposes, ¢,, 


attraction of higher wages paid by industrial concerns, resy\.F_ 


ing In agreat migration of the farm workers to towns and Cities, ay 
the ever increasing cost of living, farm wages gradually advance) 
during the period 1914-1917 (see Table 1). But in 1917 the absolut, 
necessity of greater food supplies became alarmingly apparent. x 
submarine menace could be warded off only by the utmost procductiq, 
of which the land was capable. To encourage, therefore, increas 
production of corn (a term including both wheat and oats), to insup 
the turning of pasture into arable land, to promote proper cultivation 
to afford protection with regard to rent, and to assure the farmer; 
price for his grain equal at least to that paid for foreign grain, tly 
Government, through the passing of the corn production act i 
August, 1917, provided for a period of minimum wages for labor an 
guaranteed prices for grain. Part 1 of the act provided that for, 
period of five years minimum prices of grain per quarter * were to le 
as follows:° 


Wheat. Oats. 
s +~€ a -.& 
aan” he bored afireads Wk 2 bid orbits lid dtbbs's <A 60 0 38 «6 
REESE OE SRE ee Se af i 
Nebr iabeule sggiehapbabeane } 5 0 «82 
EE Sikes attends calaire oie eS ee ch eaabeat 
ESS Aled a Mable ccwab bWilc owt Made do<s 45 0O 24 0O 
FE Sold oh Gd nk « bh while wid obo dabwe sods 


As a result of this price fixing the Government agreed, in case the 


selling price fell below the minimum price set, to pay the farmer tle} 


difference between the guaranteed price and the selling price, an/ 
this difference was calculated not upon the actual viald but upon 
an assumed yield of four quarters of wheat and five quarters of vai 
per acre. 

Part Il of the act provided for a minimum rate of wages to be pail 
agricultural wage earners, and for the setting up of an agricul turil 
wages board with power to fix minimum wage rates, 25s. (5'.()s, 
par) per week eae the minimum set until the board should becom 
operative. Part II restricted the raising of agricultural rents ‘0 


far as the ability to obtain an increased rent was dependent up! | 7 
the guaranty of price given in Part I of the act. Part IV eu 


powered the boards of agriculture to enforce proper cultivation. 
To carry out the provisions of the act, in addition to the nation: 
agricultural wages board on which workers and employers were }v'! 


— 





4 Welsh Housing and Development Year Book, 1920. Cardiff, 1920, p. 55. 


° 1 quarter of w = 480 pounds: 1 quarter of cote tht Same R E 
6 Great Britain. R on on Agriculture. Interim report * * * on the economic pris F- 
pects of the agricult industry in Great Britain. London, 1919, p.5. [Cmd. 473.] * 
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presented, district wages committees similarly constituted were also 
et up, whose duty it was to recommend to the wages board minimum 
ates of wages applicable to conditions prevailing in their districts. 
or the first time the minimum wage system introduced into British 
ndustry by the trade boards act, 1909, was made applicable to agri- 
uiture. This was not, however, an entirely modern system in 
British agriculture, such acts having been passed as far back as 1562. 
The opportunity for collective rather than individual agreements 
-as eagerly accepted b the farm workers, whose principal weakness 
n wage bargaining had, up to this time, been due to their isolation 
snd consequent individual contract. 

The agricultural act of 1920 continued the policy of guaranteeing 


Minimum prices for wheat and oats intreduced by the corn produc- 


ion act, minimum prices being: Wheat, 68s. ($16.55, par) per quar- 
er (statutory) of 504 pounds; oats, 46s. ($11.19, par) per quarter 
statutory) of 336 pounds. Some months later, however, in order 
o do away with the subsidy guaranteed the farmer under the corn 
production act, the Government repealed the act on October 1, 1921. 
As a result the wages boards were swept away and with them the 
security attained by farm workers through the operation of the act. 


Conciliation Committees. 


AS A substitute for the boards conciliation committees may be set 
up to deal with wages and hours and other labor conditions. 


Briefly, a conciliation committee may do what any body of representatives of em- 


Dplovers and workers set round a table may do—agree upon wages, hours, and condi- 


ions. What, however, on the face of it, gives a real importance to the conciliation 


‘ommittees is that, if they so decide, agreements arrived at may be submitted to the 


Minister of Agriculture for confirmation. If the minister confirms an agreement, he 
vill then cause the particulars to be advertised in the district to which it applies, 
pecifying the date from which the agreement will become operative. When an 
agreement has been confirmed and published, the wages and conditions laid down 
in it become applicable to all farms in the district when the agreement comes into 


porce. 


Superficially, the machinery of the conciliation committees bears a certain re- 
semblance to that of the Agricultural Wages Board ora trade board. But whether the 
linister of Agriculture takes the steps outlined above depends upon the conciliation 
‘ommittees. A committee which has arrived at an agreement must by resolution 
ecide to submit it to the minister for confirmation, and it is obviously possible for 
he farmers’ side of a committee to thwart any such decision. Moreover, there is no 
entral body coordinating wages and other agreements, and there may, and probably 
vill be, under this system a multitude of wage scales in operation in the country, 
most of them bearing no relation to each other or to the employers’ ability to pay. 
Nor when a have become operative is there any responsibility upon the 
tate for enforcing them, as there was in the case of the Agricultural Wages Board, 
and as there still isin the case of the trade boards. Lastly, in districts where an agree- 
ment has been put into operation, it is possible for an individual worker to contract 
out oi it. Ifa farm worker is content with a lower wage, or accepts a lower wage in 
order to keep his job, or because he is afraid to ask for more, he and his employer may 
evade the intention of the agreement. It is obvious that this provision strikes at the 
root of district agreements and collective bargaining, and is a menace to trade-union- 
ism. The conciliation committees, it will be seen, are working under conditions 
which militate against successful working, as no doubt they were intended to do. 
Already there is evidence that the provisions for the registration of agreements will 
Temain almost a dead letter, and that it will be difficult to secure agreements.’ 


The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture for December, 1921, 
however, states (p. 836) that the whole of England and Wales were 





’ Economist (London), Oct. 22, 1921, pp. 673, 674. 
110650° —22—__-¢ [75] 
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covered by conciliation committees at that time. In some instance 
local employers and workers formed separate committees for parts of 
areas in which wage fixing had formerly been done by the district wage 
committees, thus increasing the existing 39 district committecs to 54 
conciliation committees. Just how efficient and satisfactory they wlj 
prove has not yet been established. 


Trade-Union Organization. 


HE history of trade-unionism among British agricultural wage 
earners is a long, fragmentary one dating from 1833, and con- 
cerned chiefly with a Ricomrening Whoek not an entirely unsuccessful, 
struggle to increase woes. Unrest resulting from the high cost of 
living of the war period and the passage of the corn production act 
in 1917 gave such a decided impetus to increased organization among 
farm workers that an estimated membership of 15,000 in 1914 had 
increased to about 350,000 * in January, 1920, 150,000 being affiliated 
with the Workers’ Union; 200,000 with the National Agricultura] 
Laborers and Rural Workers’ Union, less 2,200 who were village 
craftsmen of one sort or another, A few held membership in other 
unions. It was estimated in 1920 that about 50 per cent of the farm 
workers of England and Wales were organized. 


Cash Wages, Earnings, and Cost of Living. 


HE total earnings of agricultural laborers generally are made up 
in large part of the weekly, half-yearly, or yearly cash wages and 
ped earnings of various kinds. In the case of English and 
elsh agricultural wage earners the cash wage is supplemented by 
additional remuneration from (1) overtime work; (2) piecework: 
(3) special customary payments in recognition of skill; Leal (4) allow- 
ances in kind, The amount of wages paid ordinarily depends upon 
local custom, proximity of industrial centers, character of the work, 
and the shrewdness with which the individual bargain is driven. 


Average Weekly Cash Wages, 1907 to 1918. 


While farm wages had advanced from the general weekly cash aver- 
age of 12s. or 13s. ($2.92 or $3.16, par) in 1873 to 22s, ($5.35, par) per 
week in 1917, the fluctuation upward had been too slight to increase 
materially the comfort of the worker. Upon the passing of the corn 
production act the newly established agricultural wages board ap- 
pointed, in March, 1918, a committee to investigate the financial 
results of the occupation of agricultural Jand and the cost of living 
of rural workers. In the report submitted March 5, 1919, the follow- 
ing tables appear showing average weekly cash rates of wages, |°7 
to 1918. e adult farm workers are divided into two groups, ordi- 
nary laborers and skilled men, and the average rates shown have !).-n 
weighted according to the proportion of men in the different counties 
employed in each class.° 





8 Greene, F. E.: A history of the English Agricultural Laborer, 1870-1920, London, 1920, p.322. The 
Labor Gazette, London, October, 1921, p. 558, gives 221,294 as the membership for agricultura! and |<! ng 
workers’ unions at the end of 1920, but this number did not include those enrolled among tlie po neral 
workers’ unions. 

9 Great Britain. Agricultural Wages Board. Report of committee appointed to inquire into the ‘nan- 


cial results of the occupation of a Itural land and the cost of living of rural workers. London, |¥1), 
pp. 23, 24. [Cmd. 76.] 
[76] 
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, 1.-AVERAGE WEEKLY CASH WAGES AND INDEX NUMBERS, BY SEASONS, 1907 
TC 


Tab ) 1918. 


{1 shilling at par=24.3 cents; 1 penny at par=2.03 cents.] 
Winter Rates. 





Ordinary laborers. | Skilled workers.' | All classes. 





Index | | Index 
number. | musmber. | . | number. 
Average Average | d 

rate. rate. |- 


1907 | 1914 1907 








Board of Trade. . 100 | 93 
Laber Gazette. . f 106 | 100 
Investigators. ... 3 | 109 | 102 
Labor Gazette... 3 | 150 | 140 
Investigators. ... 154 | 144 
182 | 171 
| 202 | 189 


























Summer Rates. 


Board of Trade - . 100 
Investigators... 8} 111 
““Laborer’’ { 9 | 105 
120 
158 
Minimum rate..| é 201 





























| Includes steekmen, cattlemen, horsemen, and shepherds. 


The total earnings in 1907 and 1918 of these classes of agricultural 


/ wage earners may be had by adding to the average cash wages 


shown the estimated value of their weekly allowances for the same 
period which appear in the following statement: 
1907 


NE eee eas Se 
Skilled workers 


The estimated value of the allowances shown above does not, of 
course, represent their actual values to the men who received them, 
but rather the average value when the total value is distributed 
among all agricultural wage earners. 

Taking the average winter rates for comparison, since they are 
the most complete figures available, rt is apparent from Table 1 
that the average weekly cash increases in the rates for the various 
classes of workers between 1907 and 1914 were: Ordinary laborers, 
ls. (24.3 cents, par); skilled workers, Is. id. (26.4 cents, par); all 
classes, 1s. 1d. (26.4 cents, par). But this slight rise was more ‘than 
offset by the advance in cost of living. The estimated total weekly 
expenditure of a farm worker’s family consisting of six persons rose 
from 20s. 2}d, ($4:91, par) in 1902 to 22s. 6d. ($5.48, par) in 1912, 
the greatest weekly increase beimg in the.cost of food, which advanced 
from 13s. 54d. ($3.27, par) in 1902 to 15s. 104d. ($3.86, par) in 1912. 
By 1914 the estimated total weekly expenditure had reached 25s. 2d. 
($6.14, par). 





° Great Britain. Agricultural Wages Board. Report of the committee appointed to inquire into the 
nancial results of the occupation of agricultural land and the cost of living of rural workers. London, 
919, pp. 30, 31, 37. [Cmd. 76.] 
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Owing to war conditions and the ever-increasing cost of |i\ Ing 
considerable wage advance occurred between 1914 and 1917, jh 
average cash rate for all classes (winter rates) being 22s. 9d.(s5,54 

ar) in the latter year. The corn production act, however, provide 
or a minimum weekly cash rate of 25s. ($6.08, par) for this year, | 
similar wage increase appears between 1917 and 1918 when tly 
minimum became 30s. ($7.30, par), and the average minimum rat 
including the value of allowances were: Ordinary laborers, 31s. 5; 
($7.64, par); skilled workers, 38s. 1d. ($9.27, par); all classes, 33. 
($8.03, par.) Between 1907 and 1918 the winter cash rates fy, 
laborers had risen 102 per cent; for skilled workers, 116 per cent: 
for all classes, 104 per cent. Taking 1914 as a basis, laborers’ winto 
wages increased 89 ae cent; skilled workers’ wages, 100 per cent: 
and the wages of all classes, 90 percent. The average rate of increas, 


over 1914, combining the summer and winter rates, was: Ordinary 
laborers, 83 per cent; skilled workers, 103 per cent; all classes, §3 
er cent." e estimated increase in the expenditure of farm workers’ 


amilies between 1914 and 1918 was 85 per cent and this increas 
reached 93 per cent on January 1, 1919.” 

It should be constantly borne in mind that the wage rates quoted 
are average rates and that the minimum rates fixed by the wages 
boards for different counties frequently ran much higher. [or 
instance, 1918 rates for laborers varied from 30s. to 36s. ($7.30 to 
$8.76, par); those for skilled workers from 36s. to 42s. ($7.30) to 
$10.22, par), being influenced greatly, as suggested before, by local 
conditions, such as the character of the soil, proximity to industrial 
centers, cost of living, etc. 

It is interesting to note that in a study made in 1918 of 26 farms the 
net earnings per acre had increased from 5s. 10d. ($1.42, par) in 
1913-14 to £1 11s. 9d. ($7.73, par) in 1917-18, or 444 per cent. 
Labor costs on these farms had in the same time risen from 28s. 7(. 
to 44s. 1d. ($6.95 to $10.73, par), or 56 per cent.” 

Summarizing the financial position of the farmer in 1918 the report 
of the committee appointed to inquire into this subject says: ' 

The general conclusion as regards the financial position of farmers is that in !')!§ 
the average gross return was about 28s. ($6.81, par] per acre, or, including house rent 
and the value of home-grown produce consumed, about 34s. [$8.27, par] per acre, out 
of which interest on capital and remuneration for services had to be paid. It 1s e\- 


dent, however, that this return was partially due to a compulsory lowering i tle 
standard of farming by a lessened use of fertilizers, feeding stuffs, and labor, ani that 


a consequent depreciation of the land has occurred, which must be made goo |) 4 
considerable outlay of capital and labor in the immediate future, if the prodictive 
ness of the soil is to be maintained. The further rise in wages which lias 
occurred since the accounts on which this calculation is based were made up, 1a) be 


reckoned as making an addition to the cost of labor as shown by the account: ol 
4s. to 4s. 6d.- [97.3 cents to $1.09, par] per acre. 


Discussing the actual status of the wage earner at this time (le 
committee, whose report was made March 5, 1919, continues: "' 


The average minimum wage of agricultural workers of all classes, i. e., or!iary 
laborers, stockmen, etc., under the rates fixed in 1918 (including the value oi «/low- 


— 


u Great Britain. Agricultural Wages Board. Report of the committee appointed to inquire iio the 
financial results of the occupation of agricultural land and the cost of living of rural workers. |..1u0l, 
1919 Pp. 24. [Cmd. 76.} 

12 fdem, p. 37. 

13}dem, pp. 13, 14. 

14 Idem, p. 44. 
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ances), excluding extra earnings such as harvest and Michaelmas money, is reckoned 
at 33s. [$8.03, par] per week. The actual expenditure of the “standard” family on 
food, clothing, fuel, light, cleaning materials, insurance, and rent is calculated at 46s. 
5d, {$11.29, par]. ‘The cash income of the “standard ” family, as represented by the 
budgets collected (comprising 1.48 earners in continuous employment and 0.275 earner 
in noncontinuous employment), from ordinary time-work at the fixed minimum rates 
may be calculated at 47s. ($11.44, par]. This is available only on the assumptions 
‘]) that the whole of the earnings of the subsidiary workers included in the standard 
family are paid into the family exchequer, and (2) that the “continuous” earners lose 
no time from illness or other causes; on the other hand, no allowance is made for extra 
money, trom overtime, piecework, or special earnings. 

Since thereis practically no balance leit between normal minimum wagesand expen- 
Citure on necessaries, there is nothing available for tobacco, beer, furniture, books, 
newspapers, recreation, and other amenities of life, unless extra earnings more than 
counterbalance losses due to the causes suggested in the preceding paragraph. It is 
probable therefore that the records of expenditure come from families whose standard 
is above the average, and that in fact the general standard of living does not altogether 
reach the standard shown in the average budget. In particular it is certain that the 
worker Who receives no more than the minimum time rates and has to support a wife 
and family by his sole efforts must live at a lower standard. 


Minimum Rates, 1918 to 1921. 


The minimum rates established under the corn production act were 
cradually increased to meet the advancing cost of living. The rates 
between 1918 and the fall of 1921 may be briefly summarized as 
follows :® 


TABLE 2.—MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR ADULT MALE FARM WORKERS, BY 
AGE OF WORKER, 1918 TO 1921. 





Minimum 
Date of going into operation. rate per 
week. 


Age of 
worker. 











s. d. 
May-October, 1918. .............--ee- 30 0 18 
ee 36 6 21 
ES ee ee 42 0 21 
IO OP ene 46 0 | 21 
I BOEE pews h wvduenvy cava cass 42 0 | 21 











Minimum rates for ordinary laborers in excess of those given in 
the table and special minimum rates for horsemen, cattlemen, shep- 
herds, ete., were fixed in some counties. The board also defined 
allowances in kind which might be regarded as included in the 
minimum rates and fixed the minimum value at which such allow- 
ances could be estimated. 

During the peak of wages in 1920, minimum wages for the more 
skilled classes of farm hands in England ranged from 46s to 64s. 
($11.19 to $15.57, par) per week, though in most cases of high wages 
the working hours were longer than the minimum (50 in summer, 
48 in winter) fixed by the board.” In four of the Welsh counties 
58s. ($14.11, par) were paid for a week of 61 hours in summer, 58 
hours in winter.” In September, 1921, as may be seen by Table 2, 
the decline in agricultural wages had set in. 

_ The movement in wages back toward the old standards, is shown 
in the comparison of the summer rates for 1922,"* in England and 





‘© Labor Gazette, London, October, 1921, p. 522. 

. ney Britain. Agricultural Wages Board. Wages Board Gazette, London, Aug. 16, 1920, pp. 395-403. 
' idem, pp. 404-405. 

18 Labor Gazette, London, April, 1922, p. 181. 
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pricwture has eonfirmed th 


presented in Table 3, with the minimum rate of 42s. 
The Labor Gazette states that these new rates { 
wages and hours have been agreed wpon by the local eoneili 


agreements made for the Isle of Ely and for Surrey. 


rates, not reported, were fixed for young men between 18 and » 


years of age. 


Tasiz 3.—WEEKLY AND HOURLY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT \ 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS, FOR THE SUMMER OF 1922, BY COUNTY AND Pi. 





FOR WHICH OPERATIVE! 


Gounty or district. 








Period for which 
operative, 


THourky 
rates. 





wm dep. 
ft 
Lion 







Propertionats 






MALE 





wiUY 






| Weekly |Hour 
rates. 









Holland, Rich ccpbidl.scinas 2 ott odeanhes a ae.;........ 
EEN Ee Pe ee eee Mar. 1—-May 31..-......... ial Seis 
Isle of Wight. REP ee asaghiluntatdbabuns «steed Mar.1..... . Rae cevcoses 3 Ela sae 
Medteven district............ 2.2. cece eee Mar. 18-Oci.31.......... ih 
I I Bo on ce bb aniv nd camede canace, Mar.48-Oct. 31.......... 7} 
RS EEs 5055005250. Colstkibs.. Avecemets Wien... S045 


SE 6 65d dates} kdtdiptabadoon sam ons Ds ERS arte is Ge bles cas ood 
son don nnas cahmussondenddens Mar. 4-Oct.6........... Eee ee 
Nettinghamaliire. .......................-.2.22! Mar.6—Sept.30.......... Bnd ail wale 
aes bdead~ qprbbertdus Shs Mar.di-Sept..29......... Rpts x8 b0'd 
is clon ees BONS athe cin ase 4 SEE «6 a0'pc sacle on cceesss 
Shropshi-e........ iether Sh sed 5 daaiehs dese ane Mar. 6-Sept. 30. 74 

Soke of Peterborough.............-.......-...-. fo a Bre 
Somerset.......- Peal: ceeaeiinn «4+ <abareagal -5<< Mae. BA. BB... oc nnnesalacess----- 
Suffolk. .... Py oe cyl ae eee OT Ow Mar. 1-Oct. 3]........... 67} 

RE cl Eke ah Ak on ade cnids > omebbe eR vena at ues ticoetastees 
Po NE Oe i ry ae .---| Mar. 18-Oet.6.........-.. 74 

Yorkshire (North Riding). ..................-. Sk SS Se ee eee 
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1 Labor Gazette, London, April, 1922, pp. 181, 182. 
2 Guaranteed week. 


3 For all classes except milkmen and horsemen, the rate for them being 40s-6d. 


4 Or 35s. for a week-of 56 hours. 


5 For ordinary laborers; of 38s. per week plus cottage for horsekeepers and milkmen; and of 36s. per week 


for stockmen. 


6 For ordinary laborers, with additional 6s. per week for horsemen and steekmen. 


Remuneration Other Than Regular Wages. 


Fi ATRA cash payments included up to 1918 gratuities such as 
beer, cider, or journey money; ealf and lamb money, harvesi 


money; Overtime pay, piecework, etc. 


Overtime. 


Formerly recognized payments for overtime were not customary 11 
England and Wales, except at special seasons, such as harvest «1 
frurt-picking;” and even at these times overtime was not grantec in 
many cases, the men being paid instead a lump sum varying, 10 
England from £1 to £6 ($4.87 to $29.20, par); in North Wales from 
10s. to 60s. ($2.43 to $14.60, par), and in South Wales from 20s. 1 
30s. ($4.87 to $7.30, par) for hay harvest, and from 10s. to ” 
($2.43 to $4.87, par) for the corn harvest,” to cover any exir 






















_ 49 Great Britain. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. W 
agriculture. Vol. I. General Report. London, 1919, pp. 97, 98. 


2 Idem, p. 193. 
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time they worked. When overtime was paid the rate ranged from 
6d. to 8d. (12.2 to 16.2 cents, par) per hour in England; from 
gd. to 1s. (12.2 to 24.3 cents, par) per hour in Wales. Men ‘living 
in” were rarely paid for werk beyond their regular hours. On 
dairy farms hourly wages were resorted to in order to get around the 
payment of overtime rates. In market gardens overtime was gen- 
erally counted after 5.30 p. m. and rates were slightly higher than for 
other agricultural work. ‘The practice of payment for overtime has, 
however, been gradually increasing. 

When the corn production act came into operation with its mini- 
mum wage for a limited number of hours, overtime rates were fixed, 
and in September, 1921, ranged between 3d. and 1s. 2d. (6.1 to 28.3 
cents, par) per hour on week days and between 34d. and 1s. 4d. 
(7.1 and 32.4 cents, par) on Sundays, according to the locality and 
the duties and age of the workers affected.” 


Piecework. 


Piecework is a matter of individual bargaining and rates are 
therefore too numerous and too varied te quete. Quite naturally 
they increased during the war to a greater exient than did time 
rates. The general rates for hoeing corn, for example, increased 
from 3s. to 6s. (73 cents to $1.46, par) per aere in 1914 to from 7s. 
to 12s. ($1.73 to $2.92, par) in 1917-18. Piecework in agriculture is 
reported to be on the decrease in England, while in Wales, on the 
contrary, it is said to be imereasing among the most enterprising 
farmers and the most active workers. 


Allowances in Kind. 


Allowances in kind are numerous and of great variety. They are 
more often made to the skilled mam than to the ordinary laborer. 
The commonest allowances made the Knaglish agricultural wage 
earner are a cottage, either rent free or at a low customary rent 
ranging from ls. to 2s. 6d. or 3s. (24.3 cents to 60.8 er 73 cents, par) 
a week, potatees or potato ground, milk, free coal haulage, amd wood 
cartage; sometimes free coal, wood, and manure. Other allowances 
less commonly made are straw, meal, vegetables, peat, oil; and 
rabbits and bacon ip some counties. A shepherd is often allowed a 
sheep for his own use and a cowman,acow. Extra food at harvest 
time and fresh meat when stock is killed are occasionally given. 
Generally speaking, the largest allowances are made in the lowest 
wage counties. 

In Wales allowances in kind are of such a character as to illustrate 
the approximate approach of the married laborer to the position of 
fanmer. In addition to the usual allowances they include the pro- 
vision of live stock free or its purchase at reduced rates, food, 

ing and pasture for live stock, small holdings at low rents, 
and service to bound tenants. Allowances for unmarried men and 
women who board with the family are usually made to the parents, 
in the form of potate ground, free haulage of coal, pasture for a cow, 
etc. Regular allowances of milk, so necessary to the health of 
children, are not common even in the heart of the dairy sections, 





* Great Britain. Agricultural Wages Beard. Wages Board Gazette. London, Sept. 1, 1921, pp. 241-250. 
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and farmers are reported as unwilling, in many instances, to so) 
small quantities to workers. 





Board and lodging. 





Board and lodging form an important part of the wages of imey. 
generally single, who hire for yearly or half-yearly periods and }vard 
with the family, the foreman, or other farm hands in supervisory 
positions. In England the prevalent yearly cash wages of such mep 
ranged, in 1914, from £18 to £31 ($87.60 to $150.86, par) while iy 
1918 the range had increased to from £20 to £55 ($97.33 to $267.65, 

ar). The estimated value of board and lodging for 1918 ranve 
rom 14s. to 20s. ($3.41 to $4.87, par) per week.” 

During 1918 board and lodging in South Wales was estimate: {) 
be worth from 15s. to 25s. ($3.65 to $6.08, par) a week. These ar 
the farmers’ estimates and are based on the retail prices of com- 
modities. The workers believed the estimates on the articles of {(0( 
pentnce’ on the farms should have been made on the cost price to the 
armer, in which case they would have been much lower, ranging from 
10s. to 12s. 6d. ($2.43 to $3.04, par), according to whether the dist ric: 
was agricultural or industrial in character. The pre-war values of 
board and lodging in North Wales ranged from 6s. to 15s. ($1.45 to 
$3.65, par); in 1918 the estimated values were much higher, varying 
from 10s. to 28s. ($2.43 to $6.81, par). All of the estimates quote 
are high, owing to war conditions. The value of full board and 
lodging as fixed by the wages board for 1918 varied from 12s. to 
15s. 6d. ($2.92 to $3.77, par) per week.* Orders of the board con- 
tinued to define the value of allowances in kind and of board «ni 
lodging. Full board and lodging for adult workers (18 years of age 
and over) in August, 1920, was estimated at 20s. ($4.87, par) per 
week; for workers 17 and under 18 years, 18s. ($4.38, par); and for 
those from 16 to 17 years, 17s. ($4.14, par). Board alone for a 7-day 
week was fixed at 16s. 6d. ($4.01, par) for adults; 14s. 6d. ($3.53, pa 
for boys 16 and under 18 years of age. A week’s lodging for the 
same classes ranged from 2s. 6d. (60.8 cents, par) to 3s. 6d. (S5.! 
cents, par), boys 16 and under 17 years paying the former amount.’ 

Under the old truck acts allowances in kind were considere:! as 
additions to wages and their cash value could not be deducted from 
them, but an order of the Agricultural Wages Board dated September 
6, 1918, provided that milk, potatoes, board, lodging, and cottaye: 
could be “reckoned as payment of wages in lieu of payment in casi 
for the purpose of any minimum rate of wages,” the value of suci 
allowances being determined by the district wages committee, sub j««' 
to review by the wages board. The cash value of allowances {fixed 
by the board may be found on page 77. The tendency, since 1°15, 
to reduce allowances to a cash Sasi and include them in wage p:y- 
ments is noteworthy, because the permanent character of the allow- 
ances has always been an important feature in agricultural waves. 































— 


Great Britain. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. —— and conditions of employme:t ‘1 
fouire. My I. General report. London, 1919, p. 127. [Cmd. 24.} 
% Great Britain. Agricultural Wages Board. Report of the committee appointed to inquire in‘: ‘1 
mae oe “1 the occupation of agricultural land and the cost ofliving ofrural workers. London, !\!- 
Ps Great Britain. Agricultural Wages Board. Wages Board Gazette, Aug. 16, 1920, p. 408. 
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They have constituted welcome additions to the family income which 
could be depended upon whatever the vicissitudes of the worker’s life 
due to sickness or loss of time. If now they continue to be included 
as a part of cash wages, due consideration must be given to this 
permanent character or the worker’s family will suffer in times of 
unemployment and sickness. 


Hours of Labor. 


Hours of labor of farm hands, like their wages, are affected by 
various local and personal conditions. Among them are local 
custom, the distance men live from their work, and the type of farm- 
ing done—hours being long on dairy farms, where milking is import- 
ant, forinstance. Hours are also influenced by the nearness of indus- 
trial centers, the tendency being in the direction of shorter hours 
where competition exists between industrial and agricultural indus- 
tries in the demand for labor. The character of the work may 
lengthen or shorten the working time, cattlemen and horsemen, who 
have the care of their animals in addition to their day’s labor, as a 
rule work long hours. The character of the individual farmer, too, 
often affects the hours his men work. The following statement sum- 
marized from an official source,” indicates the general range of work- 
ing hours in 1918 for the principal classes of workers in English 
countries: 
Taste 4.—RANGE OF ACTUAL HOURS OF LABOR PER DAY OF FARM WORKERS IN 
1918, BY CLASS OF WORKER AND SEASON. 





l 
Total hours worked 


per day. | 


Class of worker. 


Summer.| Winter. 





83-11} 
74-12} 
7-10} 
73-10} 











The working day usually begins any time from 4 to 7 a. m. and 
closes from 4 to 7 p. m., with meal periods of from 1 to 2} hours. 
Shepherds’ hours are rarely given red | those quoted are a rough esti- 
mate, because the nature of a shepherd’s work may require long, short, 
or irregular hours. The hours on dairy farms are necessarily long 
and have to be worked on Sunday as well as week days. Ordinary 
laborers in 1918 worked, on an average, from 9 to 10 hours a day in 
summer and 8 to 84 in winter. Hours of horsemen and cattlemen 
would probably average about 10 hours. Laborers, generally, are 
granted 1 to 14 hours for meals; cattlemen, from 1 to 2 hours; and 
horsemen, 2 hours. The short day on Saturday, which has been 
agitated by agricultural laborers for many years, was not general, nor 
was time usually allowed men to walk to their work. Holidays 
ee. differed in different counties; some of the farmers granted 
‘hristmas and the hiring fair days, while others gave Christmas, 
New Year’s Day, Whitsunday, and the August bank holiday. Where 
possible, a shift system was followed or some other arrangement made 





4. 


_" Great Britain. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Wages and conditions of employment in agri- 
culture. Vol.I, General report. London, 1919, pp. 90-93. [Cmd. 24.] 
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whereby Sunday work was rendered as easy as possible. On sina 
farms with a limited amount of help this ditboulty is hard to meet. 
Hours in Welsh farming districts were longer, varying in North 
Wales from 13 to 16 on week days (ineluding mealtime) and [roy 
3 te 6 on Sunday. In South Wales the erdinary working day wx 
from 12 to 13 hours in length. The shertest day was found in thy 
vicinity of the industrial centers and near the coal fields. Working 
hours are generally from 6 a. m. te 6 p. m., with longer time fo; 
cattlemen and horsemen. No “walking time” is allowed. 


Heurs Under the Corn Production Act. 


MINIMUM wage fixing by the Agricultural Wages Board had 

tendency to standardization of hours of labor on farms, the 
angee rates being based on a maximum 54-hour week in summer, 
and a 48-hour week in winter. From October 6, 1919, summer | ours 
were subsequently reduced to 50 per week, though the usual excep 
tions were made for shepherds ah stockmen whose work necessitated 
Jonger hours. Hourly rates shown in Table 3 in connection with 
recent wage rates do not indicate a marked lengthening of hours up 
to the present. 

Wage Contracts. 


Pre-War Agreements, 


PRE-WAR terms of engagement were either verbal or written, but 

the majority of them were verbal. Contracts made at “hiring 
fairs,’ a practice which still exists but is said to be gradually dying 
out, were often concluded by the payment of “fest money,” or 
“earnest money” varymg in amount from Is. to 10s. (24.3 cents to 
$2.43, par). ritten agreements, regularly used in the northiern 
counties of Northumberland and Lincolnshire, and latterly in a few 
other counties throughout the country, were usually either agree | 
ments with skilled men, such as head cowmen, shepherds, and horse- [~ 
men, who had charge of the work of others and were hired by ihe 
year, or agreements with men who had free cottages, in which case a 
nixity of tenure rather than a definition of his term of employment 
was songht. Most of the written agreements eontained only tle 
barest outline of the essential details of an engagement, even t/i0se 
in Lincolnshire and Northumberland, in which an attempt was made 
to define the number and value of allowances, etc., leaving many 
important points to be settled. Following is a form of agreciicu! 
used in Gloucestershire. 


CONTRACT OF HIRING. 


If absent from illness er ether cause, wages to be deducted. 
This agreement is made specially subject to the said ., receiving: from 
his last employer a character satisfactory to the ‘x? , . 
Master. 


, Servant. 














Dated —--— —, —-- Earnest money ———. 
184] 
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In Wales no written agreements were made up to 1918, hiring 
being done orally, and made binding in the case of yearly contracts 
by the payment of “earnest money,” which varied as in England from 

5. to 10s. (24.3 cents to $2.43, par). 

One of the practical difficulties met with in drawing up a really 
adequate agreement is the fact that weekly engagements are far 
more usual than the yearly periods to which such agreements are 


applicable. Year! and half-yearly hirings with continuous employ- 
Vent at a fixed and regular wage are practiced in the north of England 


and in counties where pasturage is plentiful. For obvious reasons 
men skilled in the care of animals generally, though not always, 
are hired for longer periods than ordinary laborers, and in isolated 


“Ysections where labor and cottages are equally scarce the longer hiring 
3 periods prevail. 


The eceupancy of “tied” cottages tends to lengthen the arrange- 
ment made between the farmer and his men, and in these cases the 


bargain is usually a monthly one. Long hiring periods, however, 


Yare not found to produce long periods of service, nor do short periods 
of engagements induce change of employment. Permanency, or the 


ack of it, depends rather upon the class of men. Skilled men in 
harge of animals, having responsible positions on the farm, occu- 


pying the tied cottages perhaps, and usually married, are more likely 


o remain, especially if the garden is a good one, while the younger, 


‘single farm servants or horsemen are restless and change their p!aces 


often to better themselves. 

in Wales the contrary is generally the case. Broadly speaking the 
nmarried men and boys who live with the family hire for the year 
r half year, while the married men who eeccupy the cottages are 
ngaged by the week as a rule. 


Contracts under the Corn Production Acts. 


Collective bargaining became fairly general during the period of 
uaranteed prices and fixed minimum wages, representatives of the 
ngricultural laborers’ unions and of the National Farmers’ Union 


Weaching agreements for their localities based upon the established 


“per 


1p REE SOP eae 


ate and cost-of-living figures. But with the repeal of the corn 
roduction act reports indicate that many of the farmers have refused 
obe governed by the recommendation of the conciliation commit- 
ees Which were substituted for the wages boards, with the result that 
tlong with the reduction of wages there may be a gradual return 
0 the individual contract, though it is still too soon to make any 
icfinite statement regarding that point. 

The effect of this association of employers and men in the wages 
boards is discussed by E. Selley in his “Village Trade-Unions in Two 
enturies” (p. 164). He says, ‘Unlike representations on parish, 
istrict, and county councils the worker has as good a chance to state 
is case as the farmer. He has become really articulate * * *, 
he farm worker proved himself to be skillful in negotiation as the 
armer. Both farmer and workman have benefited by the oppor-. 
unity of coming face to face with each other in conference.”’ 
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Methods of Wage Payment. 


FARM workers are paid by different systems. As regards ordinary 

laborers in England, some are paid entirely by time rates, \ |\0\\; 
or mainly in cash, others, especially those in truck-raising dis} ric; 
are paid principally by piece rates, in cash, while a middle class gy, 
paid tume rates part of the year, with piece rates or a bonus at haryeg 
or haymaking. Allowances in kind made to the ordinary |a\joye 
are generally quite small. The skilled men, cattlemen, horsemey, 
and shepherds, are paid by time rates, usually partly in cas}; ay 
partly in kind, the value of the allowances in these cases being 1iuc) 
more important than those made to laborers. 

Workers engaged by the week are generally paid by the week 
though occasionally fortnightly or even monthly payments prevail 
Men doing piecework often receive the regular day wages during thie; 
time of employment and the remainder when they have finished {hic 
job. As regards yearly or half-yearly men the method of payinen 
is different. Harvest money may be paid them at the end of haryes 
at Christmas time, or in two installments, and advances may also be 
made from time to time, but the bulk of their wages is paid «it th 
expiration of their period of service. In these cases the fact that 
unmarried men are often boarded and lodged by the farmers and 
that the married men sometimes occupy free cottages which con- 
stitute a part of their wages, and also have allowances should |x 
borne in mind. A few olidaye are paid for in full. In districts 
where long engagements are made deductions are not as a rule mac 
on account of sickness, though this practice does not apply in the 
case of women. The majority of the men engaged by the week ar 
paid only for the days they work. 

In Wales the period of engagement varies with the district and 1) 
section of the country. In one county of North Wales the week! 
laborer, who is ordinarily a married man, is paid either weekly or 
monthly. Either party to the contract may give notice on one weeks 
time. 


4 a 





Wages of Japanese and Chinese Workers in Manchuria. 


CONSULAR report of recent date gives the wages, in e‘Tect 
A at the end of 1921, of Japanese and Chinese workmen in various 
industries in Dairen, Mukden, and Antung. The wages, whic) 

were compiled by the Kwantung Government, are as follows: 
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DAILY WAGES OF JAPANESE AND CHINESE WORKERS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
‘ IN MANCHURIA., 
[Gold yen at par=49.85 cents.] 











Wages in— 





Occupation. Dairen. Mukden. Antung. 





Japanese.| Chinese. | Japanese. Chinese. | Fapanese| Chinese. 





Yen. “en. : Yen. 


Warm hates, othe awndh ob dcienscsGhdcevtfes soacaac< ; 45 
A AM) } eee ee eee é - 10 
vers . 00 5. af . 80 
TallOtS. « nuisieee OP eehHAteneeersenes | 3. 50 . 50 
Hat MUMMOTR oo nc ccwcses cccccccmecceccccce 2. 50 20 
Soy malate. 66s SITES Ss cccscccesvescexe 1 80. 00 00 
Confectionery Makers...............-....- 1 50. 00 00 
Carp EGER S cb bb bo wwUON eC Edbc cet eSécesccoces 50 
Plastere>rs .. cccccccccccscccccccccstecccceces 50 
Stang Ws chsetacwecepy osqccce Darel oaaek o 50 
Wood sawyers 
Roofers 
Brick tiABGy se Citric coceseksedieseeslscosr eve 
Tile layers... cecscccccceccccccccccsccccces 50 
(Feet pact canes en esdse seen as 00 
Scaffolding makers............--..-..--4-- 00 
Mat layers ( Tatami)...... ao iain oi als BE 20 
Paperh angers 20 
Fixit Sebi binne sie cnnscnewnen 30 
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1 Monthly wages. 


The 48-hour Week in the Netherlands. 
Ta Second Chamber of the States-General of the Netherlands 


recently voted an amendment to the law regulating the hours 

of labor according to La République Frang¢aise (Paris), May 23, 
1922. A 48-hour week has been substituted for the 45-hour week 
which has been in effect. The hours of work are 84 per day and 
54 on Saturday. Other modifications have been adopted for the 
purpose of adapting the 8-hour law to the needs of industry. In the 
building industry and in public works, for example, additional hours 
may be worked to make up for time lost on account of the weather. 
Until October 1, 1923, workers over 16 years of age can be employed 
10 hours a day and 55 hours a week in these industries. 


Wages and Working Conditions of Agricultural Laborers in Peru.’ 


N RESPONSE to a demand for higher wages on the part of the 
| agricultural laborers of the Peruvian valleys, the Minister of 
Promotion is considering a minimum wage scale for each valley, 
based on the cost of living and subject to an increase in relation to 
the sale price of exported products. 





' Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Washington, March, 1922, pp. 301, 302. 
[87] 
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The decree of December 7, 1921, concerns both wages and working 
conditions and applies to the agricultural laborers of the Chicam; 
and Santa Catalina Valleys of Trujillo Province. Some of the pro. 
visions are as follows: 


The length of a working day shall be 8 hours, in conformity with the decree ¢ 
January 15, 1919, and any agreement for a longer working day, which may in no ; Se 
exceed 12 hours, must be referred for approval to the Labor Inspection Commision, 

Cutting and loading sugar cane shall be paid for according to the weight of ti 
amount cut or loaded. Other work in the field shall be gauged by the work doy 
an average laborer in 8 hours. 

In case of illness proved by a medical certificate the laborer has a right to receive 
half his wages, plus the food ration usually given him. If he has no family and js 
treated im a hospital, the food ration need not be given. 

If for any reason there isan oversupply of laborers, those who are dismissed 01 thai 
account will receive two months’ wages if they have worked more than six months 
and one months’ wages if they have worked more than two months and less than six 
This provision may be modified in the light of the information received by the Laer 
Inspection Commission. 

The decree also provides for Government bank inspection of 
savings and mutual benefit societies, sanitary and educational inspec- 
tion, the cessation of contract labor, new telegraph and post ollices, 
and the creation of the Labor Inspection Commission referred to 
above, which is to eonsist of a Government delegate, an estate 
owner, and a bona fide laborer. The existence and trend of labor 
legislation are shown in the duties assigned to this commission. 
They are as follows: 

To see that the regulations of the present decree are strictly complied with: 
intervene in and to terminate, in accordance with existing regulations, disagreciments 
between employees and laborers; to watch the observance of the laws regarding labor 
accidents, work of women and children, weekly rest period (when the Sunday ! 

eriod is not given), housing, medical attention, schools for laborers, and all |x 
aws and decrees now in force or promulgated in the future; and to propose | 
Ministry of Promotion the means which experience may suggest for effecting }rmu- 
nent harmony between employers and laborers. 


oe 


Exiension of the Working Week in Certain Swiss Industries. 


N ACCORDANCE with an order dated April 4, 1922, weekly 
working hours have been increased to 52 im some Swiss industries.’ 


In the case of wood sawing, carpentry, and brick and tile making 
increased hours will be in force until October, 1922; of certain 
branches of the embriodery trade, until the end of the present \«v'; 
for the linen and the straw plait trade, June 30, 1922, and May 3!, 
1922, respectively. Under the Swiss factory act the Federal Counc 
is empowered to extend the working hours in any industry if urgent 
necessity demands it or if, through the — of the 48-hour 


week, an industry runs the risk of being unable to stand.competitu! 


with other countries. 


1 Labor Gazette, London, May, 1922, p. 206. Quoted from Feuille Fédérale, Apr. 12, 1922. 
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PRODUCTION AND EFFICIENCY OF LABOR. 





““Idle-day’”’ Costs in the Coal-Miing Industry. 


HE enormous loss, both in returns on the invested capital and 
in the wages of the workers, because of the nonoperation of 
many of the coal mines of the country for so large a proportion 


“of the year was the subject of an address ' by Mr. Francis S. Peabody 


1t the annual convention of the International Railway Fuel Associa- 
ion held recently m Chicago. The total annual producing capacity 
f the bituminous mines of the country Mr. Peabody estimates at 


k 1,000,000,000 tons, figured on a 300-working-day period, and the 


value of the investment he considers as extremely conservative when 
laced at $2 per ton of annual capacity. This makes the total esti- 
ated investment in the bituminous mines of the United States equal 
§2,000,000,000, which ineludes the value of improvements, Pela 
nents, and an estimated life of each mine of 25 years. An accurate 
measurement of the coal consumed over a period of years is afforded 


by the the figures for production, it is stated. The peak was reached 
Yin 1918 when the tetal production of bituminous coal, including 


export, amounted to 570,000,000 tons. The consumption in 1921 was 
406,000,000 tons, but as neither 1918 nor 1921 were normal years it 


Wis estimated that with a return of normal industrial activities the 


annual consumption of bituminous coal would be between 450,000,000 
and 500,000,000 tons. The average working time of the mines 


Wduring the past 5 years has been 200 days, leaving an average of 100 
idle days in the bituminous mines each year. 


On the basis of these figures and using his own experience as a 


imine operator as a guide, Mr. Peabody estimates the annual loss to 


capital on account of idle-day costs at all the bituminous mines in 
the United States as follows: “ Interest at 6 per cent for 100 idle days, 
$40,000,000; labor and supply costs on idle days, $0.128 per ton 
on actual production, 1921, $51,968,000; depreciation on 25-year 
life of mine, $26,666,000; taxes and imsurance, $0.013 on actual 
production, 1921, $5,278,000; total idle-day cost per annum, 
$123,912,000.” 

In addition to this loss to capital there is the even more serious 
loss in wages to the miners. y etait that the average wage is 


| 54 per day, a conservative estimate, Mr. Peabody says, the cost to 


the 700,000 mine employees of 100 days of enforced idleness amounts 
to $280,000,000 a year. The combined loss to labor and capital, 
therefore, is more than $400,000,000 yearly without considering at 
all the loss to the general public of the productive effort of this large 
ageregation of men for one-third of the working year. 

he speaker pointed out that while he considered these figures. 
extremely conservative, still they were estimates and therefore not 
strictly aeeurate, and to supplement them he gave the following 





* The Black Diamond, Chicago, May 27, 1922, pp. 507, 508. 
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additional data showing the idle-day costs of the 36 mines under }j, 
management. “Total capital investment (based on $2 per to 
annual capacity), $40,000,000; capacity, 21,000,000 tons per q), 
num; production, 12,000,000 tons per annum; interest on investe 
canitel for idle days at 6 per cent, $1,155,000; idle-day labor ayy 
supply costs, $0.128 on actual production, $1,536,000 7; depreciatio, 
on 25 years’ life of mines, $724,350; taxes and insurance, $156) ,(\. 
total idle-day cost per annum at 36 Peabody mines, $3,571.59," 
Thus an actual loss of over $3,500,000 is shown in the operation of 
the mines in one company alone due entirely to the overdey ej. 
ment of the bituminous coal industry. 

Three solutions, Mr. Peabody said, are possible: The bankriuptc 
and consequent retirement from operation of one-third of the ming 
now in active operation; Government ownership; or a revision of 
the Sherman law to allow agreements in regard to running tine. 
Government control, he believes, has been made thorough!y wn. 
ee through the war-time control of the railroads and the co: 
industry, and revision of the Sherman law to permit agreeinents 
between coal operators in regard to running time could not be ey. 
pected to improve the situation since the mines are too scattere( 
and conditions are too dissimilar to permit of any workable avr. 
ment being reached. If it were possible, however, to reach sucli a 
agreement, additional work could hardly be furnished. The most 
that could be expected to be accomplished would be rather a restric. 
tion in output which would result in higher price levels which might 
compensate operators and men in part for the lost time, but which 
would pass the entire burden along to the consuming public. \Mr. 
Peabody therefore rejects these two plans as not feasible, stating 
that in his opinion the only solution lies in the elimination throug) 
bankruptcy of the excess mines. ‘Unrestricted competition.’ he 
says, “will solve the problem of too many mines, too many miner, 
and too great investment in the coal industry.” 

The truth of my statement is borne out by a review of the coal industry s 
Government control was relinquished. It is a known fact that very few bituminous 
coal mines paid a profit during the past year. Competition attained a deere of 
intensity never before experienced and prices averaged less than the actual cost oi 
production. Producing companies can not continue to operate year after year aul 
sell coal for less than it costs to produce. Some mines have already been aban one! 
Many more are on the verge of bankruptcy. I estimate that it will require abou 
10 years to work out a complete solution, and bring about a fairly even balance be 
tween supply and demand. 

To those having investments in coal mines, and particularly in the “high cost’ 
mines, this solution is a tragic one. From the standpoint of the general pul)liv, i 
is the cheapest way out. To the bituminous coal industry in general, it presen" 
an outlook that is far from pleasing, but it must be recognized as the only way by 
which the industry can get back to a sound and healthful basis. 


Production per Worker in Iron Mines of Lorraine. 


HE pomenee production for each class of workers in the iron-or 


mines of Lorraine is given in Commerce Reports, May 15, 1!2 
(p. 417). The statement, which is quoted from the yearbook 
of the mining association of Alsace and Lorraine, is as follows: 





2 Actual figures taken from the companies’ books. 
[90] 
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ckmen and haulers, 8.22 metric tons (against 7.80 tons in 1920, 6.66 tons in 1919, 
tons in 1918, and 7.06 tons in 1913); underground workers, 5.09 metric tons (against 
-9 tons in 1920, 4.18 tons in 1919, 4.06 tons in 1918, and 5.39 tons in 1913). For the 
hole of the personnel, the average output was 3.34 metric tons in 1921, against 3.14 
ons in 1920, 2.79 tons in 1919, 2.88 tons in 1918, and 4.39 tons in 1913. 

These figures show, therefore, a considerable progress over the preceding year. 
ney even exceed those of 1913 so far as the pickmen and haulers are concerned, but 
e total production remains small as compared to that of before the war, peer 
, account of the application of the 8-hour law to the underground workers. In order 
» obtain a considerable increase in the yield per worker it would be necessary to 


Pi 


“odiiy the application of the law, to increase the number of productive workers, and 
% decrease the number of unproductive workers. 


During the course of the year the production of the pickmen and haulers decreased 
om January (8.39 tons) to August (8.06 tons), then increased until October (8.23 
to drop again until December (8.04 tons). For the underground workers, the 


ns), 


roduction declined from 5.24 tons in January to 4.90 tons in July, from which date 


Ve increased to 5.15 tons in November and fell to 5.06 tons in December. 


Operations of British Coal Mines, January | to Apmnil 1, 1922. 


ROM data for the first quarter of the present year, recently issued 
by the British Department of Mines,‘ it appears that the out- 
put of coal was 62,202,000 tons as compared with 57,440,000 

uring the quarter ending December 31, 1921, and 54,296,000 tons 


Gn the first three months of 1921. The estimated average number of 
wage earners employed in and about the mines was 1,072,200 for the 


rst three months of 1922 as compared with 1,213,200 similarly em- 


Sployed during the first three months of 1921. The number of em- 


loyees in the later period represents an increase of 9,800 over the 


umber employed in pens quarter, and a decrease of 141,000 


vhen compared with the first quarter of 1921. The output per man per 
-hour shift during the quarter under review was 19 hundredweight, 


Ben average nearly equal to that in 1913 when the daily working shift 


vas of 8 hours’ duration. During the quarter ending April 1, 1922, 


“Bihe mines were worked 66.85 days, an increase of 5.11 days over the 


umber worked in the preceding eee and of 7.62 days as com- 
pared with the first three months of 1921. There were 3.24 idie days 
n this period, the remainder of the days not worked being due to 


holidays, Sundays, disputes, accidents, repairs, transport difficulties, 


tc. The steady increase in days worked is said to be due princi- 
pally to better transportation. 

The recovery of Great Britain’s export coal trade since the spring 
1 1921 has been remarkable. The quantity of coal shipped abroa 
luring the first quarter of 1922 was 17,640,000 tons, or about 
300,000 tons more than in the previous quarter and twice the 


|:mount exported in the first three months of 1921. 


There have been some reductions in the price of coal for domestic 
consumption, and selling prices of export coal, which had fallen 
during the past year, increased somewhat during February and 
March of 1922. Variations in prices for the year are shown in the 
following quotations: The average declared value of export coal per 
ton f. 0. b. was 24s. 11d. ($6.06, par) in December, 1921; 23s. 10d. 
($5.80, par) in January, 1922; 22s. 2d. ($5.39, par) in February, - 
1922; and 22s. 3d. ($5.41, par) in March, 1922. 





Wee of Trade Journal (London), May 18, 1922, pp. 533-535; Economist (London), May 20, 1922, pp. 
, ¥45. 
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Wages, however, under the terms of the agreement of 1921? lave 
continued to decline, a minimum basis having been reached ip , 
number of districts. The average wage reduction since March, | 9) 
is estimated at approximately 7s. ($1.70, par) per shift, whic 
54 shifts per week amounts to a cut of 38s. 6d. ($9.37, par) a 

rman. In South Wales and Monmouth the wages of workpoop|e 
in the mines, other than pieceworkers, per 7-hour shift, on Mare 
15, 1922, were: Colliers, 8s. 10d. ($2.15, par); rippers, 7s. 8d. ($1.97. 
yar); haulers, 7s. 6d. ($1.87, par); laborers, 6s. 5d. ($1.56, par). [y 
Derbyan, where coal prices are higher, wages were nearly (wice 
those paid in South Wales, but they show decreases for the differen 
classes of workers of over 1s. (24.3 cents, par) per shift since Jan 
15,1922. Pieceworkers’ wages naturally average higher. No a|! 
ance is made in the rates quoted for house coal which is furnished (hie 
miners either free or at reduced prices. The subsistence wage ))r0 
vided for under the 1921 agreement for poor districts has been uid 
in Northumberland, Durham, Fiihaliied Giethind (surface workers), 
Bristol, and Kent. 

During the quarter under discussion 249 persons were killed ani 
1,147 seriously injured in and about all ids of British mines, coal 
mines included. 


Lary 


3 MONTHLY LABOR REView, August, 1921, p. 190, 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 
















In Railroads—Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. 

vice 

ent WO notable decisions of the Railroad Labor Board have been 
iry handed down reducing the wages of maintenance of way em- 
W- ployees and railway shop laborers (Decision No. 1028, Docket 
‘he HN». 1300), and of the railway shopmen, including machinists, 
'0- Boiler makers, blacksmiths, electrical workers, sheet-metal workers, 
ud Harmen, and apprentices (Decision No. 1036, Docket No. 1300). 
S), Joth these decisions are effective July 1 and affect practically all 





mportant railroads throughout the country. 

These decisions were reached by a two-thirds majority vote, the 
hree labor members of the board dissenting in both cases. Com- 
ynsation of approximately 400,000 maintenance men will range, 
he men say, from 23 to 35 cents per hour or from $563 to $800 per 
ear, full tome. Wage cuts for the 500,000 shopmen average about 
j2 percent. Wages of the shop crafts are cut, the workers say, from 
i7 to 70 cents an hour; those of freight-car men from 72 to 63 cents 
an hour; helpers and apprentices from 54, 51 and 34 cents, to 47, 44 
und 27 cents. Wages of supervisory forces are not reduced. 

The beard adopts as its basis the rates fixed for these classes of 
uployees by Decision No. 147! and provides for the following de- 
veases per hour. 











Maintenance of Way and Railway Shop Laborers. 





Section. 1. Bridge, building, painter, construction, mason and conerete, water- 
supply, and plumber foremen (except water-supply and plumber foremen coming 
inder the provisions of sec. 1 of Art. IV, Decision No. 147), 5 cents. 

Sec. 2. Assistant bridge, building, painter, construction, mason and concrete, 
yater-supply, and plumber foremen, and for coal-wharf, coal-chute, and fence-gang 
oremen, + AwmBig ditching and hoisting engineers and bridge inspectors (except 
assistant water-supply and romiber foremen coming under the provisions of sec. 1} 
i Art. LV, Decision No. 147), 5 cents. 

Sec. 3. Section, track and maintenance foremen, and assistant section, track and 
maintenance foremen, 3 cents. 

Sec. 4. Mechanics in the maintemance of way and bridge and building depart- 
ments (except those that come within the scope of agreements with the Federated 
Shop Crafts), 4 cents. 

Sec. 5. Mechanics’ helpers in the maintenance of way and bridge and building 
departments (except those that come within the scope of agreements with the Fed- 
erated Shop Crafts), 1 cent. 

Seo. 6. Track laborers, and all common laborers in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment and in and around shops and roundhouses not otherwise provided for herein, 
ocents. 

Sec. 7. Drawbridge tenders and assistants, pile-driver, ditching and hoisting fire- 
en, pumper engineers and pumpers, crossing watchmen or ata. and lamp 
lighters and tenders, 5 cents. 

Sec. 8. Laborers employed in and around shops and roundhouses, such as engine 
watchmen and wipers, fire builders, ash-pit men, flue borers, coal passers (except 
































} This decision ajspeared in the Monruny Lavor Ruvrew for July, 1921, pp. 143-151. 
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those coming under the provisions of sec. 3 of Art. VIII, Decision No. 14 
chute men, etc., 5 cents. 


Sec. 9. For miscellaneous classes of foremen and other employees named jn ¢o, 
nection with a carrier affected by this decision, but not specifically listed under a), 
section in the classified schedules for decreases, deduct an amount equal to ‘he 4, 
creases specified for the respective classes to which the miscellaneous classes }) o7¢;4 
referred to are analogous. 


Coal 


Shop Crafts. 


Section 1. Supervisory forces whether paid by the month or by the | 
decrease. 

Sec. 2 (a) Machinists, boiler makers, blacksmiths, sheet-metal workers, . rica 
workers, carmen (except freight-car men), molders, cupola tenders and coreinaker 
including those with less than four years’ experience, all crafts, 7 cents. . 

(6) Freight-car men, 9 cents. 

Sec. 3. Regular and helper apprentices and helpers, all classes, 7 cents. 

Sec. 4. Car cleaners, 5 cents. 

Not all classes of employees specified above are affected on cyery 
road. Some of the carriers presented disputes applicable only 
certain classes of employees whereas others included all of thes 
classes in the submission of the case to the board. The decisic) 
therefore specifies in the case of each carrier the classes of emp|oyce 
affected thereby. 

The wages of workers in the shop crafts had been made practically 
uniform throughout the country by the wage orders of the Railroa 
Administration which were in effect prior to the first wage decisic 
of the Railroad Labor Board (Decision No. 2, effective May, 11120 
By the addition of uniform increases or decreases of a certain numbel 
of cents per hour the board has kept the wages of these worker 
standardized throughout the country. Such is not the case wit! t) 
maintenance of way men, whose wages were not standardized !)\ th 
Railroad Administration. The Railroad Labor Board has main 
tained the prevailing differentials for this class of workers. -\s an 
example of the absence of standardization of wage rates per hour {01 
maintenance of way men the board cites the following rates pai 
common laborers in the maintenance of way Cvpartment oi six 
roads operating in different parts of the country. 


RATES PAID FOR COMMON LABOR IN MAINTENANCE OF WAY DEPARTMENT ON 
SPECIFIED RAILROAL.. 








| 
- Illinois Chicago Great | Northern New York 
Southern. Central. Western. Pacific. Central. 








37 40 | 37 
39) 384 
40 39} 
40 














i — 





The range of rates per hour under this decision on these railroads 
is obtainable by subtracting 5 cents from the rates above sect ul. 
The Labor Board is of the opinion that after the reductions made 
under this decision, common labor on the railroads will still be re 
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ceiving, as a rule, a wage in excess of that paid to similar labor in 
other industries, and that the same will be true of all other classes 
of labor covered by this decision. The board is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the hazards and hardships of the employment, the training 
and skill required, the degree of responsibility to the public, and other 
factors mentioned in the statute combine to justify the payment of 
a better wage to these employees than is paid to similar labor in out- 
side employment. 

On a very considerable number of the roads, the foreman and sec- 
tion men are furnished living quarters and fuel by the carrier. 

Moreover, “the board is not in sympathy with the idea that a 
governmental tribunal, empowered to fix a just and reasonable wage 
for men engaged in serving the public in the transportation indus- 
try, should be controlled by the one consideration of the low wages 
that may be paid to other labor in a period of temporary depression 
and unemployment. It is but just to say that railway managements 
have indicated no desire for such a result.”’ 

The statistical department of the board has made a study, based 
upon the evidence before the board, of the comparative purchasing 
power of the wage fixed in these decisions for common labor and cer- 
tain of the shoperafts. The results of this study are shown below: 








COMPARATIVE PURCHASING POWER OF EARNINGS OF COMMON LABORERS AND 
WORKERS IN THE SHOP CRAFTS AT SPECIFIED TIMES. 




















Average hourly rate. Per cent of 
Si Sed Per cent of | increase in 
| increase in | purchasing 
ee : | Per cent of | cost of liv- ower of 
Type of labor and date. increase ing over ere lie 
Amount, over December, over 
December, | 1917. December, 
1917. 1917. 
Common labor: | 
SET Wie’ 4.6.05 0c vk kon cetseWessssssecesbes Mie leastevans vos be Sew ebhosnulssssascegaae 
January, 1920... yp) ----+--- + hide dhepasans nnaistaa 37.7 95.3 | 40.0 | 39.5 
nl Rina dit ca nshscgveusctspbeconaes 46.3 139.9 52.0 | 57.8 
EE Ee se ee ae 37.7 95.3 26.7 | 54.1 
UNG COOUIBOONN, 6 oon oo cece cdcescsescccces 32.7 69.4 117.2 | 44.5 
Shop erafts: 
Machinists— ; 
December, 1917.......... (see cMpBedckes ieee OB.8 Uiiess ese Ee Ee Liedaswalbiins 
NG Wn wn chr ss onnscones datun eee éulzwe 72.3 | 43.2 | 40.0 | 2.3 
MED ooo ccc ceeeesces cette ccd Sé cetcnccosdes 85.3 68.9 | 52.0 | 11.1 
TN a ie i ae le wn weed 77.3 53.2 | 26.7 | 20.8 
Romer SBORt GOCISION. ... ooo. cece nese cee 70.3 39.2 | 117.2 | 18.8 
Carmen— 
ods ch aidbethasdige enone tavngees 8 Ee SS SESS, Cp ieee 
ha occ sabe rincaendsdenesdwahsdoces 68.0 | 80.4 40.0 28.9 
eh iis wn Peat eed tee aipetouebe « 81.0 | 114.6 52.0 41.2 
Da int cata catadantandeebs Famuder abs 73.0 93.6 26.7 52.8 
Under present decision. ...................+---. 64.4 | 70.8 117.2 45.7 


1 March, 1922; latest figure available at time of decision. 





Although average hourly earnings of maintenance of way employ- 
ees are 5 cents per hour less than the earnings prior to Decision No. 
2 (May 1, 1920), their value is 3.6 per cent greater due to the de- 
crease in cost of living. 

The average hourly earnings of machinists are below the earn- 
ings after Decision No. 2 was applied by 15 cents per hour; their 
value is 6.9 per cent greater due to the decrease in the cost of living. 

The average hourly earnings of carmen are below the earnings 
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after Decision No. 2 was applied by 16.6 cents per hour, but their 
value is 3.2 per cent greater for the same reason. 


Dissenting Opinion re Reduction in Wages of Maintenance of Way Men. 


“Pae three labor members of the board dissented from the majoriiy 

opinion in both of these eases, presenting in detail the reasons 
for their disagreement. In the case of maintenance of way men the 
labor members dissented. fer the following specific reasons: 


(1) The rates of pay established under this decision as the basic mimimum tes 
of the transportation industry will merely perpetuate the low level of purchasi). 
power possessed by this large class of workers in pre-war years. The opinion express: 
in the majority decision, that ‘‘the beard is not in sympathy with the idea tho: y 
governmental tribunal, empowered to fix a just and reasonable wage for men ene 1 
in serving the public in the transportation industry, should be controlled hy jhe 
one consideration of the low wage that may be paid to other labor,’’ would seer to 
indicate a feeling that the decision should not perpetuate the injustices of a fornie 
unregulated period. Below we show clearly the fallacies of attempting to show ‘hat 
the rates decision will mean increased purchasing power over pre-war levels. 

(2) The rates of pay established under this decision will mean annual earnine: |: 
below any minimum standard of subsistence which has been formulated, even jy«\yw 
those of most. conservative employer groups. 

(3) The rates of pay established under this decision are not based upon the human 
needs of the hundreds of thousands of families involved. They are insufficient to 
provide these families with the absolute essentials. 

(4) The pre-war standard perpetuated: by this decision was the product of ined. 
able wage bargains. It is considerably below the level recognized at that time as 
necessary for the maintenance of health and energy. 


The labor members contended that the hourly wage basis used in thie 
majority opmion to show the increase in wages between 1917 and thie 
present is unfair and that the daily wage basis should have been us. 
instead, because the basic day was reduced from 10 to 8 hours during 
this mterval. The majority decision regards this reduction in hours 
as an increase in pay, which the labor members feel to be unfair, 
basing their opinion on the report of the Lane Commission, which 
Says: 

Reductions in hours are not te be regarded as increases in pay. This rule is made 
necessary, first, by its justice, for it is not te be contem lated that hours are reduced 
to decrease earnings; and, second, by the impracticability of applying any other 
rule. * * * We assume the good faith of all reductions in hours as being w/):! 
they pretend to be. 

On the daily basis the wage increase between 1917 and 1923 would 
amount to 35.8 per cent instead of the 64.9 stated. This would 
bring a consequent reduction in the figure for the inerease in t\ic 
value of earnings from 44.5 per cent, the figure in the majority report, 
to 15.9 per cent, which m the opinion of the dissenting members is 


the correct figure. 


In the second place, however, consideration of the entire comparison forces one to 
the conclusion that the period chosen presents an unfair picture. During the period 
1915 to 1917 the cost of living had been rising far more rapidly than the wages of this 
class of employees. In other words, the $1.93 per day representing the average wive 
in December, 1917, meant a lower purchasing power the average wage in 1915. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that a fairer comparison would have gone back to 
1915. In that year, according to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the averaye 
hourly earnings of section men were 15 cents. For the 10-hour day this meant earn- 
ings of $1.50: Comparing this with the SS for the standard day under the 
majority decision—namely , $2.62—we find that the level of nioney wages will be (4.4 
per cent above the 1915 level. Aceerding te the United States Department of Labor 
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reports, the cost of living in March, 1922, was approximately 60.5 per cent above the 
average for 1915. Combining these two figures we arrive at the correct per cent by 
which the value of a section man’s wages under the majority decision will exceed the 
value of his wages in pre-war days. it amounts to only 8.7 per cent, instead of 44.5 
per cent, a8 indicated in the majority report. 

There is, however, a third way in which the majority report fails to show the real 
effect of this decision upon the value of the wages of common labor in the maintenance 
of way department. The statistics presented deal only with section men. There are 
roughly 100,000 other unskilled workers who will also be afiected by the decision. 
In the Interstate Commerce Commission classification these are classed as ‘‘other 
unskilled laborers.’’ In the Railroad Labor Board’s Wage Series Report No. 3 the 
number of ‘‘other unskilled laborers” is set down as 108,977. 

According to the Interstate Commerce Commission report for 1915 this group 
received an average hourly rate of 18.2 centsin that year. Under the majority decision 
this same group will average approximately 35.9 cents per hour. Extended toa daily 
basis this will mean $2.872 for the standard workday compared with $1.82in 1915. In 
other words, the money wages of this group of employees under the decision will be 
only 57.8 per cent above those which they received in 1915. This contrasts with an 
increase in the cost of living, already noted, of 60.5 per cent, showing a decrease of 1.7 
per cent in value of their earnings. 

Combining the two classes of unskilled employees in the maintenance of way 
department, we have approximately 380,000 men who will receive money wages for 
the standard day under the decision only 69.7 per cent above those which they 
received in 1915. In other words, the increase in the real value of the wages of this 
group as between the two periods will only amount to approximately 5.7 per cent. 

The increase in the value of the wages of this class of employees is, therefore, so 
small as to be negligible. The vital question is as to the adequacy of the pre-war 
wage and consequently of the wage established by the present decision. The pre- 
war wages of this class of workers were established in a labor market which to al] 
intents and purposes was subject to no regulation. The carriers bought this labor as 
a commodity at the lowest possible figure. Just and reasonable wages could not re- 
sult from such a process, which is the very antithesis of the function which the Labor 
Board is supposed to perform under the transportation act. 

According to data contained in the majority report, the minimum hourly rate. of 
pay for section men on the railroads of the United States will, under this decision, be 
23 cents. This means earnings for a full-time 48 hour week of $11.04. 


A table is presented showing the latest data on the minimum wage 
for women in various States from which it appears that the legal 
minimum wage in the United States for all women is primarily in 
the range from $11 to $15 per week. ‘It is a striking fact that the 
minimum wage for section men under the majority decision is just 
$11.04 per week, with an average wage for the 250,000 section men 
amounting to only $15.69 per week. This last figure is well within 
the range of minimum wages for women.”’ 


It can not be too strongly emphasized that a minimum wage for women workers is 
based upon the presumption that the woman is not responsible for the maintenance 
of a family, while in any virile nation which desires to preserve its growth and strength 
amninimum wage for men must rest upon the ee that the normal employee 
either is or is to be responsible for the maintenance of a family. 

It is obviously unjust to expect railroad employees who should be responsible for 
the maintenance of families to endure wages at a level designed as the minimum for 
the support of single women. Such a comparison shows the inherent absurdity of 
expecting a male employee to ‘‘renew his strength and to maintain his home from 
day to day” on the wages provided in the majority decision. 

The most important grounds for dissent from the majority decision lie in the con- 
trast between the wages therein provided and any minimum standard of subsistence 
which has ever been suggested whether by governmental or State departments, in- 
vestigators for charitable institutions, city bureaus, or by representatives of labor. 
The wages provided in the decision will enable the average employee of this class to 
secure little more than one-half of the necessities specified in the majority of these 
budgets as absolutely essential. This decision will provide the section men with 
only about two-thirds of the goods provided by the lowest budgets of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. As a matter of fact the minimum rates under this 
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decision will scarcely buy the food part of the minimum subsistence budgets \;}); h 
will be cited, with nothing left for clothing, rent, furniture, heat, light, and ot), 
essentials. 

As shown in the majority statement, the minimum earnings of section men \j/| |, 
23 cents per hour, amounting, for a full 2,448-hour year. to $563.04. The averaog 
earnings for this occupation will be 32.7 cents per hour, amounting to $800.50 per ye, 
As a matter of fact, in 1915, according to reports to the Interstate Commerce (o)j;);s. 
sion, section men only averaged 93.7 per cent of full-time earnings. If durin ;}, 
ensuing year this average holds, the average earnings of this basic occupation i), ;}, 
transportation industry will amount to approximately $750.07. 


For purposes of comparison the minority group had 14 of thes: 
budgets brought up to March, 1922. The income necessary to cove; 
these budgets ranged from $1,144.79 to $1,703.25. The minority 


opinion pointed out that the average earnings of the quarter of , 


million section men covered by the decision will amount to less {\\,y 
70 per cent of the income necessary to pay for the lowest of {hese 
budgets, and that the minimum earnings of these men will pay for! 
than 50 per cent of this budget. 

The report goes on to show that after deduction is made of i\p 
cost of the minimum ration of food allowed in the 14 budgets the 
amount remaining from the minimum earnings of the section mer 
under the decision would range from $143.94 to a deficit of $95.31. 


In view of the fact that the landlord is persistent, that fuel is an absolute necos-ity 
for cooking, if for nothing else, that clothing is generally considered socially desi) .:i |: 
and that other expenses will crop up, it is apparent that the food problem | 
maintenance of way family will be acute. 


The average rate established for the track laborers will meay 
possible monthly earnings of $66.71. Apportioning this income, 
using the relative weights of the United States Bureau of [ator 
Statistics, the labor group found that the allowance for the various 
items of the family budget would be as follows: 


Amount 
Weight. month. 


38. 2 $25. 48 
Clothing 11.07 
Housing 3. 8. 94 
Fuel and light 5. 3. 54 
i i ie des ee so pairks cadadémabdeclieins 5. 3. 40 
IN Loi a Vee is bed ecess cbadiebd bedi Geese 21. 14. 48 


In a family of five this will mean an average possible expenditure per pers: 
clothing of $2.21 per month. 

It will be clear to anyone that there are few places where decent housing can |) ha 
for $8.94 per month, while $3.54 will hardly more than cover gas and electricity. \ 
no allowance for winter fuel. 

But the most significant fact is the insufficiency of the allowance for food. 4 
monthly expenditure of $25.48 means 84.9 cents per day. Assuming that the family i: 
normal, equivalent to 3.35 adult males, this will mean the following allowance }«! 
day for the feeding of each member of the family. 


Equiva- Amount for 
Member. lent. food. 


DE c'ivnes it aps yh hE WE kiGlte <ns > she en bewnia 1.00 25.3 cents. 
i . 90 22.7 cents. 
22.7 cents. 

10.1 cents. 

3.8 cents. 


In other words, the youngest child is to have less than a cent and a half per m«ai. 

The inadequacy of 25.3 cents to keep up the health and energy of the wage earnc! 
is apparent when we remark that the United States Army, bu in wholesale «/\180- 
tities, to-day spends 40 cents per day for the ration of each enlisted man. Presui)s!)!y 
buying on a wholesale basis, Cock County, IIl., is paying 45 cents per day for te 
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feeding of prisoners in the jails. Evidently the track laborer under this decision will 
secure considerably less than a prison ration. 


In order to demonstrate clearly just what this food allowance would 
mean in terms of daily food consumption, the labor members had 
menus prepared to cover three gee days. Instructions were given 
that the cheapest possible foods should be used, with a view, however, 
to securing the greatest possible nourishment for the 25.3 cents per 
day allowed under the above apportionment of income. It was 
found that with scarcely any possibility of variety, the ration that 
could be purchased with the sum available per day under the decision 
would average slightly over 1,900 calories per day, whereas the report 
points out that “it is generally recognized that 3,500 calories per 
day is necessary for a man engaged in moderate work.”’ 


We are faced with the extraordinary fact that the track laborer with a family, on 
the wage carried in the decision, can secure little more than the number of calories 
required to maintain life without exertion of any kind. He can not secure as many 
calories as are required by a man who spends 14 hours of his day in a chair and exer- 
cises moderately for only two hours unless he sacrifices some of the other necessities 
ol life. 


In the case of the men receiving the minimum rate of 23 cents an 
hour, the allowance for food for the man was found to amount to 
17.8 cents per day for three meals. This, according to the set of 
menus prepared, would buy food supplying an average of only 1,513 
calories per day, “scarcely enough to maintain life without exertion.” 


It is clear, then, that on the basis of the rates of pay established under the majority 
decision, some quarter of a million railroad employees—an entire class—must forego 
the thought oi a family in order to be sure of enough food to keep themselves from actual 
starvation. With the development of families undernourishment will immediately 
appear. 

The above-recited facts show the grounds for our dissent. Under the decision the 
great body of employees in the maintenance of way department will receive real wages 
at about the same level as prevailed prior to the war. The pre-war wages were estab- 
lished in an overstocked labor market, through railroads or contractors bargaining 
against the weakness of individual workers in search of a job. Such unregu- 
lated conditions can not serve as a basis for the orderly establishment of just and 
reasonable wages by such a body as the United States Railroad Labor Board without 
a complete denial of its functions. * * * 

We must, therefore, dissent from the decision which tends to perpetuate as the 
basic minimum of the railroad industry a wage level established in a wage market 
dominated by the impersonal law of supply and demand with the employer in this 
strategic position. 





Opinions of Justice Higgins of the Australian Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration showing the “ difference which should exist between 
minimum rates established by such a board and those arising in the 
open market”’ are cited, and the report continues: 


_We believe that in this decision the Labor Board is affecting hundreds of thousands 
oi families—it is touching the proper nurture of hosts of children. It must adopt the 
attitude expressed by Justice Higgins, setting the basic minimum of a great industry 
in terms of human needs. . 

The human needs of these hundreds of thousands of families were vividly brought 
before the board by representative families. They showed humanly what statistics 
can show at best only coldly—the inadequacy of the basic wage rates prevailing prior 
to this decision. 
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Dissenting Opmion re Wages of Shop Crafts. 


"PHE labor members of the board also disagreed with the majority jy 


the decision relative to wages of shopmen, basing their opinioy 
on the following arguments: 
(1) The wage structure for the transportation industry which is being built \) jy 


this series of decisions rests upon no consideration of the human needs of the emp 
affected. These human needs were set forth by data and witnesses at the ) 
hearings with compelling force. The majority have not considered the evide: 
this point, nor have they met the issue raised. Their failure to give this, the mosi \ 1, 
element, consideration and to inform the public impartially on the subject, vitiat.« 
the whole decision. 

(2) The evidence submitted in the present hearings tended to show that an in 
based on the 77-cent per hour rate does not enable representative shop-craft fan) i! iv 
with the most economical management, to procure enough food for their tamilics or jy 
maintain their own efficiency. This evidence included a tentative standard oi 
expressed in terms of goods and services to which mechanics naturally feel them 
entitled. At the current prices an increase in pay would be necessary to enable 1 |i xe 
employees to secure such a standard. Without any attempt to show that the om- 


“> 


ployees affected by this decision are not entitled te such a standard, and further 
without any attempt to show how families can make good the food deficits, the majority 
decision further reduces the ability of these employees to meet the needs of thir 


families. The undersigned dissenting members feel that the Labor Board 
initiate a study which shali determine the amount necessary to meet some recognized 
standard, that it must use the results as a basis for its decisions, and that it mu 
through this decision transmit this information to the public. 

(3) The rates of pay contained in the award, being insufficient to provide for a 
family of five, tend to substantiate the position taken by management to the off 
that wages need not be established with reference to the needs of a family of this size. 
The most careful and comprehensive investigation on this subject shows that way 
which do not provide for a family of that size mean that 72 per cent of all children in 
families receiving this wage will be inadequately provided for during at least 
eritical years of their lives. Permanent traces of this malnutrition will be left on the 
physique of the next generation. 

(4) The failure of the majority to consider the real merits of the case has created a 
wage structure which has no relation to any existing standards. Based on evidence 
in Spee of the Labor Board, the minimum for the industry should have |vcn 
nothing less than 50 cents per hour. Without, for the moment, questioning the justice 
of the differentials resulting from the majority decision, this would place the mechanics’ 
rate at least as high as 87 cents per hour. 

(5) The ordering of a larger decrease in the case of freight-car men is unjust and wh!!y 
inconsistent with former decisions of the Labor Board. In ordering such a chang: tive 
majority disregard the fact that any difference in skill which may exist has [een 
already provided for in the 5-cent differential which dates from the days of the | nited 
States Railroad Administration. They also disregard the fact that under the c!assi- 
fieation rules of the board freight-car men are mechanics and as such are entitled to 
the minimum rate for mechanics. 

(6) The rates of pay established in this decision will mean to the employees alivc ic 
lower purchasing power and lower standards as compared with prewar years. |'rom 
December, 1917, to the present decision, inclusive, the maimtenance of equipment 
forces have suffered a constant deficit, their wages at all times failing to keep pace 
with living costs. The figures cited by the majority to the contrary effect are a 1is- 
representation of the true facts as to the relative earnings involved. 

(7) The savings to the railroads, as a result of the decisions of the Labor Board and 0! 
the lay-off of men, far exceed a fy ngrperes by the savings to the public in reduced 
rates. The employees covered by decision alone have had their pay roll cui to 
the extent of $371,817,996 per year, as hereinafter set out, based on number of em) loy- 
ees in service as of Decem 1917, while the total pay-roli cuts due to decisions aloie 
total half a billion dollars. During the last six months of 1921 the total pay-roll slash, 
including the lay-offs, was running at the annual rate of $1,300,000,000. This dimin- 
ished purchasing power of the employees as a group appears in strong contrast with 
the increasing prosperity of the railroads noted by the Interstate Commerce (om- 
mission in its recent opinion and by the financial press. 

(8) The increasing antithesis between profits and just wages will result in lower 
morale among the railroad employees; thus the present wage reduction will not r=ult 
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economies, and will prove contrary to the real needs of efficient and economical 
management. { , 
9) The majority have failed to casry out the function for which the Labor Board 
vas created. Such decisions, containing no explanation of the process by which the 
majority arrive at the rates established, give the public an impression that these rates 
re not founded upon a careful consideration of the facts. A strong contrast is pre- 
ented with the decisions of other wage boards, not only in this country but in other 
barts of the world, as well as with the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
hich show the public at considerable length how the evidence was weighed and the 
onelusions reached. 

in the light of the transportation act it is the clear duty of the board, first, to act as a 
onstructive, impartial body in providing means whereby railroad employees can 
ave their legitimate human needs satisfied without recourse to stoppages; and, 
econd, to enlighten the public so that through the disordered state of unregulated 
ndustry and the confusion of propaganda they shall be able to see the real facts as 
hey affect the bedy politic. The decision in question fulfills neither of these duties. 





























Full arguments of the dissenting members on this case, some of 
hich are similar to those m the case affecting the mamtenance men, 
must be omitted here because of lack of space. 










Ladies’ Garment Industry —Cleveland. 


VO recent events m the Cleveland ladies’ garment industry claim 

the attention of the student of labor economics. They are the 

renewal, with important modifications, of the continuing agreement 
and the wage deeision of the board of referees. 

© Three significant developments are noted in the renewed contract: 

»The further development of standards of production, the agreement 
for an employment guaranty, and the plan with respect to outside 
shops. 

Section 6 of the agreement, which appears below, provides for the 

Sintroduction of production standards or of a week work system of 
wage payment by July 1. A supplementary agreement on this sub- 

Sject specifies the method of working out the details of these stand- 

ssards. Paragraph 2 of section 6 provides for a plan of employment 

Sinsurance the Tataits of which are worked out in the supplementary 

Sagreement dealing with that topic. Both of these plans were de- 

scribed somewhat m detail by Mr. W. J. Mack in the Monruty 
Lasor Revrew for April, 1922. 

Section 9 of the agreement relates to outside shops. This section 
makes more stringent the provision for union conditions of work in 
the shops of contractors and submanufacturers dealing with manu- 
facturers under the agreement and commits the association and the 
union to the development of Cleveland as a large unit manufacturing 
community, ‘‘convineed that this policy is fair te the workers by 

keeping present forces intact and helpful to the manufacturers by 
reducing cost due to the economy of large unit manufacturing.” 
A joint commission is appointed to study the problem of the outside 
shop with a view to “ the elimination of the causes and to the proper 
control” of such shops under this agreement. 

_ The employment insurance scheme is modified by the recent deci- 
sion of the board of referees announced April 29, which provides an 
optional wage reduction. Cleveland manufacturers are granted a 
reduction of 10 per cent provided they set aside 25 per cent of the 
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new scale every week for an unempioyment fund. Otherwise the 
plan set forth in the agreement below is to prevail. This decisioy 
is a direct blow at the seasonal nature of the industry. 


Wage Decision of the Board of Referees. 
“THE decision of the board of referees handed down April 29. 


is as follows: 


We have given careful and prolonged consideration to the matters submitte:| io y; 
and have reached the conclusion that as a general proposition there shoul: |. ,, 
reduction from the May, 1921, scale of wages. In arriving at this decision we jy), 
had in mind all of the elements enumerated in the agreement as bearing won j}, 
wage question, including the welfare of the industry as well as that of the individ,,), 
init. But we have felt at all times that the great difficulty in this industry is {)\¢ s¢. 
sonal character of the work. The wage scale itself can form no basis upon whic} the 
workers can adjust their standards of living. The important fact is their anyy,q) 
earnings. The union leaders in this industry have been among the first to rea! 
and to urge its consideration by the referees. The referees have felt that in a!! thei 
awards they must aim to create conditions which would tend to reduce the svasona) 
character of the industry, to increase continuity of employment, and thus tv 
larger yearly income from the industry to the workers. 

In December, 1920, we suggested the alternative of a lower wage with a guaranty oj 
greater continuity of work, or a higher wage without that guaranty of continuity, ivi): 
the manufacturer his option. When we came to put the guaranty into effect in th 


May, 1921, award, we ware the option feature at the request of both parties, {ix 


the lower wage, and made the guaranty absolute. We believe, at this time. that 
somewhat different option should be offered, one which in both alternati\:» \il| 
provide a guaranty fund for unemployment. For we believe that there shoul: |e 1» 
retrogression, but a continuous progress in the effort to secure greater continuity «i 
work, and to create a guaranty fund to insure that continuity. 

With all of these considerations in mind we therefore award a renewal of the o!:| w.2e 
with the old guaranty provisions. We give the manufacturer, however, condi! ion 
on a better guaranty, one more conducive to securing at least 41 weeks’ work, the 
option of a reduced wage. This optional award involves a 10 per cent reduction {rou 
the May, 1921, scale, adjusted to the next higher 25 cents, if the weekly raic ' 
established should not be a multiple of 25 cents, coupled with a guaranty suc}: as, in 
the judgment of the referees, would in all probability insure either 41 weeks o! « \u:l 
work or payment for 41 weeks’ work. The amount of the guaranty fund for eac |) <)0 
would be based by the referees on past experience in that shop, this being us«! : 
forecast of the probabilities for the coming season. Where the past year shows a (vn- 
siderable falling off from 41 weeks’ work, the guaranty fund would be so much higher. 
Where the past year shows an approach to 41 weeks, or the reaching of or the exc ceding 
of 41 weeks, the guaranty fund would be less. Butthe guaranty fund payment i) any 
case would have to be substantially more than the present guaranty weekly payment vi 
74 per cent of the direct labor pay roll in those shops that want to avail themse! \s oi 
the optional reduction; it would have to be even substantially more than the preseu! 

aranty plus the reduction itself to accomplish the purpose of insuring, so far as |; una 
foresight can judge, 41 weeks’ continuity of work or pay. 

And so we have reached the conclusion that in any shop availing itself of tc op- 
tional reduced wage, no matter what its past history may have been, the minimu 
weekly guaranty fund payment should be 25 per cent of the actual direct labor wazes 
instead of 74 per cent as at present; further, that for the unemployed time within thc 4! 
weeks the worker shall receive the full minimum instead of two-thirds of the minimu 
wage, provided the fund suffice therefor. To put the thing a little differeni|y: \\¢ 
give to the manufacturer the option of continuing on the present basis bot!) as 
wages and as to the guaranty, or in exchange for the reduction to create a larger |un 
which so far as we can foresee will actually give 41 weeks’ work, or the full minimum 
pay for the unemployed time within that 41 weeks, neither of which are a: (ually 
secured to the workers in most shops under the present guaranty fund pro\isiol 
While the new minimum guaranty fund in any shop is to be 25 per cent, we !\x w 
maximum; this is a matter to be determined by the board of referees prom))'|\ 0 
application in each case, and the amount of the guaranty fund will be fixed in «a! 
case in which an application may be made, based upon past experience, and the ))!0% 
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bility of the 25 per cent, or whatever amount may be deemed necessary, really meeting 
the situation. We are ready to say now that where in the past year the full 41 weeks 
has been attained, in those cases we will let the minimum of 25 per cent be the maxi- 
mum; but where that has not been the case, then, as it recedes from that, we shall 
increase the guaranty percentage. 

This optional award properly administered through the effective cooperation of the 
manufacturers, the workers, and the referrees, should result in a reduction of the unit 
cost to the manufacturer who is in a position to avail himself of the option in an 
increase in total production, and an increase in the annual earnings of the work«rs. 

As to the two other points that were submitted to us, we again hold as we h: ve held 
once or twice before, that at the present time we shall make no change. Ui)! ‘ore 
standards of production are introduced and we get more light from experien<«, no 
change of the differential between minimum and standard wage will be made, and as 
to the method of determining the average worker’s standard in any shop as between 
men and women, the present practice will govern. 


Continuing Agreement. 


THE continuing agreement between the Cleveland Garment Manu- 
facturers’, Association, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, and the board of referees, reads as follows: 


In renewing the continuing agreement between the signatory members of the 
Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Association and the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, representing its members, the workers in this industry in Cleveland, 
and the board of referees, representing the public, the following statement of prin- 
ciples is accepted and adopted by all the parties to this agreement: 

That it is due to the consuming public whose patronage supports the industry as well 
as to the very existence of the industry in Cleveland itself, that all activities, decisions, 
and arrangements growing out of the agreement shall be based on the principles of 
true efficiency and the necessity for the lowest unit cost of production possible under 
the wage scale as determined by the referees. 

In view of the primary responsibility to the consuming public, workers and owners 
are jointly and separately responsible for the cost and quality of the service rendered. 
It is agreed that cooperation and mutual helpfulness are the basis of right and progres- 
sive industrial relations, and that intimidation and coercion have no proper place in 
American industry. 

To provide a means whereby the parties may cooperate, both to preserve peace in 
the industry and to further their mutual interests in the common enterprise, this agree- 
ment is entered into between the Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Association, on 
behalf of those of its members whose signatures are attached hereto, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and locals No. 26, Cloak and Suit Tailors; No. 27, 
Skirt and Dress Makers; No. 29, Women Garment Workers; No. 37, Ladies’ Garment 
Pressers; No. 42, Ladies’ Garment Cutters; No. 94, Sample Makers, and the Hon. 
Julian W. Mack, Samuel J. Rosensohn, and John R. McLane, or their successors, 
acting as a board of referees. 

I. The parties accept as a part of this agreement, and incorporate therein, except as 
they may be inconsistent with the express provisions of this agreement, the principles 
affirmed in the agreement between the parties and the Secretary of War, bearing date 
of August 12, 1918, and in the awards and decisions made by the board of referees 
appointed thereunder. 

II. There shall be a permanent board of referees of three persons, consisting of the 
Hon. Julian W. Mack, chairman, Samuel J. Rosensohn, and John R. McLane. This 
board shall have power to adjust matters which can not be settled between the parties, 
to establish periodic wage scales for the industry, and to see that this agreement is 
fairly lived up to by the parties hereto. 

Vacancies in the board, from resignation or otherwise, shall be filled by joint action 
of the union and the association. In case they are unable to agree, the remaining ref- 
erees, together with the union and the association, shall make the decision. 

Any one member of the board shall have the authority to exercise the powers of the 
full board, except in case of dispute wherein either party requests the consideration 
of the full board. , 

III. On or about October 1 of each year the referees shall take up the matter of wage 
scales, and on or about November 1 shall make such changes in the then existing scale 
as shall, in their judgment, seem advisable. The wage scale thus promulgated by 
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them shall be effective at a time to be fixed by the referees, which shall not he pri, 
December 1 of that year, and shall be the seale in force for the year next ens) 
except that four months th ereaiter the subject may be reopened for the purpose o/ ))5| 
ing adjustments in conformity with changes in the cost of living, which ad jus: 
shall be made on or about April 1, and become effective at a date to be fixed |) ;), 
referees, which date shall not be prior to May !, provided, however, that the firs) 4.) 
eral wage hearing under this agreement shall be held on or about April 1, 192: 
beeome effective at a date to be fixed by the referees, which date shall not be late 
May 1, 1922. 

IV. ‘The wagescale shall be determined after thorongh investigation of all ase 
able facts, with due regard to the public interest, fair and equitable wages conic) 
to American standards,and to the progress and prosperity of the industry. A | 
effort shall be made to promote all interests by increasing continuity of employ 

V. Disputes between an employer and an employee in an individual shop, aif 
a member of the union, shall first be taken up between the employer or his repres 
tive and the worker concerned or his representative, who must be an emplo 
such shop, for the purpose of adjusting the differenees between them. In case : 
ure to make satisfactory adjustment, the matter shall then be taken up by the ma 
of the union and the manager of the manufacturers’ association. 

Disputes of a general nature concerning such matters as hours of work, geners| 
tary standards, general wage scales, and classifications in comnection therewith 
shall be taken up directly by the manager of the union and the manager of the : 
facturers’ association. 

If they fail in either case to make a satisfactory adjustment, the dispute shal! 
be arbitrated by the representative of the referees appointed for that purpose .:\ 
vested with the full power of the beard of referees, subject only to a right of appeal iy 
the board from his decision on matters relating to principle or poticy. This rep)... 
tative may be called upon at any time for the investigation or hearing of cases projye:ly 
brought before him. No case shall be heard by him, or by the board, which has i 


first been taken up in the successive steps set forth above. The decision of the re jre- 
sentative is final unless and until overruled or modified by the beard of referocs. 
except where a member of the board, upon cause shown, shall deem it advisa!)|.: () 
suspend execution of the decision of the representative, pending appeal. 

VL. The principle of week work is reaflirmed. In accordance with the agreeimnent 


heretofore ente into by the asseciation and the union, the wage paid therein or 
shall have due regard to the uetive value of the individual worker based on {air 
and accurate standards, which standards shall be under the joint control of the ass. j.- 
tion and the union and subject to review by the referees. Such production standards 
shail be installed in all mre and departments as soon as the individual manufa: |\i)+" 
is prepared for the installation. Until July 1, 1922, departments und shops 101 
upon standards shall continue the wage plan now in effect im the individual de) )ari- 
ments. After that date each manufacturer signatory to this agreement shall adop: 
either production standards or straight week work in all departments of his <)\0» 
uttless otherwise ordered by the beard of referees-or their representative. Such wee 
work wage shall be based upon the productive ability of each worker, but not |s 
than the minimum shall be paid. 

Reaffirming and continuing the plan provided by the beard of referees in thicir 
decision of April 22, 1921, and to by the association and the union, each wor \er 
shall be guaranteed beginning January 1, 1922, not less than 41 weeks of employ :neit 
in each year or pay at two-thirds his minimum so long as the fund in his shop as her in- 
after limited shall enable this to be dome. Each manufacturer shall lay aside 9: / 
week 74 per cent of his direct labor pay roll to constitute an assurance of employ !wit 
fund. Any worker in any shop who has been idle |l weeks during the calendar \ car 
shall thereafter be entitled te draw upon such fund for any day of unempleyme'' ai 
the rate of two-thirds of his minimum wage. 

The details of the production standards and guaranty plan shall be provided 11: 1 
supplementary agreement which shall have the same force and effect as this agreem«1'. 

Il. The manufacturers’ asseciation and the union shall cooperate as require: |)\ 
the referees in seeing that all of their decisions, rulings, promulgations, or discipiiia'y 
measures are faithfully executed or complied with. 

VIII. Every worker shall work for and be paid by the firm in whose shop |e i: 

yed, and. not by any other employee of that firm. This clause relates to ‘lhe 
abolishment of inside subcontracting. 

IX. The asseciation and the union commit themselves to the development of (|e. 
land. asa. manufacturing community of large units, convineed that this policy is {111 (o 
the workers: by keeping: present. forces intact and helpful to the manufacturers |y 
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oducing cost due to economy of large unit manufacturing In accordance with this 

olicy the manufacturers shall so far as possible retain and build up the personnel in 

factories they own or control and for which they accept the provisions of this agreement. 
To ascertain What causes, if any, are leading to the growth of outside shops at the 
expense of inside shops, a commission composed of three members from the union and 
three from the association shall be appointed. This commission shall study the 

Fntire problem of the outside shop and as soon as practicable shall report its findings 
and 1ts recommendations for the elimination of the causes and the proper control of 
he outside shop under this agreement. 

Until] the receipt of the report of the above-named commission and its adoption, the 
use of outside shops shall be controlled as follows: 

All workers in contracting and submanufacturing shops located in Cuyahoga County 
© chall receive the same scale of wages and the same hours as established for the workers 
© in the inside shops. 

The referees shall have authority te decide a wage scale or any complaint with 
respect to any shop in the vicinity of Cleveland making garments for or selling gar- 
ments to any manufacturer party to this agreement, giving due consideration to the 

§ proper interests of the parties to this agreement. 

No strikes or lockouts shall be permitted in any contracting or submanufacturing 
shop located in Cuyahoga County or its vicinity making garments for or selling gar- 
ments to any Manufacturer signatory to this agreement. All disputes in such shops 
shall be adjusted in a manner similar to that provided in this agreement. To insure 

ihe carrying out of the terms of this agreement the union and the association of con- 
tractors and submanufacturers have signed an agreement providing for an impartial 
machinery and, excepting as hereinafter provided, no manufacturer party hereto shall 
give work to or purchase garments from any contractor or submanufacturer in Cleve- 
land or vicinity who does not enter in and remain under the jurisdiction of the impar- 
© tial machinery provided by such submanufacturers’ agreement. 

Any manufacturer desiring to have work done by or to purchase garments from any 
contractor or submanufacturer in Cleveland or vicinity who is not a member in good 
standing of such contractors, or submanufacturers’ association shall first notify the 
impartial chairman accepting full responsibility for the carrying out of the provisions 
of this agreement within such outside shops and shall deposit with the impartial chair- 
man surety for the fulfillment of such obligations. 

X. A joint board of sanitary control may be created by the referees. 

» XI. This agreement shall be so administered that the position of neither of the par- 
ties to it shall be weakened. 

While recognizing the right of ye | worker to join the union or not, as he desires, such 
) workers as are now Members or who may become members shall remain members of 

the union in good standing during the life of this agreement. 

Any member of either group guilty of violating this agreement shall be disciplined 
on order of the referees. 

XII. During slack periods the work shall be distributed among all the workers of a 

given shop or of a given division of that shop as equitably as possible. 
| XIII. This agreement shall remain in force until December 31, 1922, and shall be 
automatically renewed for another year, and so on for each succeeding year, subject 
only to the right of either party to terminate it on December 31, 1922, or on December 
31 of any succeeding year, by giving written notice at least three months before the 
end of sueh year. Either party may, upon similar notice, at such periods, suggest 
amendments or a reconsideration of the terms of the agreement as a whole, in which 
case the referees shall call the parties into conference during the three months’ period, 
and whatever changes may be agreed on shall become effective at the beginning of 
the next yearly period. 

XIV. There shall be no strikes or lockouts during the life of this agreement, unless 
previously authorized by the referees. 

XV. The expense of the referees and their representative in administering this 
agreement shall be borne equally by the union and the manufacturers’ association by 
~— such deposits to the order of the referees as from time to time may be required 
of them. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT RELATIVE TO PRODUCTION STANDARDS. 


This supplementary agreement between the board of referees, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, its various locals, and the Cleveland Garment Manu- 
facturers’ Association on behalf of its members, is entered into in accordance with the 
provisions of Article VI of the continuing agreement effective January 1, 1922. 
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It is understood and agreed that the provisions of this supplementary agreement q,, 
to cover and affect departments and workers only as they are transferred to the °: Plan 
B” method of wage payment. 

I. Plan B.—Pian B provides for a weekly minimum guaranteed wage for each worke, 

and an additional wage depending upon his or her production measured by standap): 
based upon time studies. Such standardsshall be fair and accurate and shall be }),s,4 
upon the producing ability of the average worker on a basic scale of 10 per cent ahjyoy, 
the minimum rate fixed by the referees. The standards shall be under the joint con. 
trol of the union and the association subject to supervision of the referees. 
_ IL. Present employees.—Recognizing the fact that the introduction of standards j; 
in Cooperation with the workers, no worker now employed shall be discharged as , 
direct result of the installation of standards. It is understood, however, that this docs 
not limit the right of the employer to reorganize his forces in accordance wit!) tho 
principles already laid down by the referees or to discharge for just cause. 

III. Committee on standards.—The engineer in charge, employed jointly, shal] }\. 
ex-officio chairman of a joint committee on standards composed of five members narod 
by the union and five by the manufacturers’ association. This committee sha}! hay, 
the duty and responsibility of installing and administering the wage standards s\)}) ec 
to this memorandum of agreement and such other regulations as may be from tine ty 
time adopted jointly by the union and the association with the approval of the referees 

IV. Shop cc: wmittees.—There shall be a committee on standards to be named })y th, 
union in every department of ashop. This committee on behalf of the workers nay JB 
approve or disapprove the standards submitted to it. In case any standard is py. 
tested by either this committee or by the management, the time-study man sh,|! 
review his standard. In case it is still protested, the matter shall be referred to the 
engineer in charge of the joint bureau for settlement. The engineer, together with the 
managers of the union and association may decide if a new check study is to be taken 

V. Accumulation of standards.—Every worker in a given department may be si tidied 
in accumulating elemental times for standards, and slow as well as fast workers are ty 
be studied. The engineer in charge shall be responsible for the accumulation of JR [nt 
elements and the determination of standards. All errorsin standards shall! be rect ified 
upon protest of either workers or management and retroactive adjustment made. 
Standards shall be set on each garment at the earliest possible time and not more tha 
one pay day shall elapse with standards unset on any garment in production. 

VI. Posting and accounting.—The standard time for each garment or part sh 

ted in the shop as soon as it has been set and approved by both sides. Each shop J 
shall maintain a simple method of accounting for idle time and work done, so thsi vac) 


eee 


worker may be able to keep a record of his own earnings. 
VII. Unit of measurement.—The unit of measurement shall be the production 0! 





worker of average skill working at normal speed for a week of 44 hours. Suchaweeks JR) XI. 
production shall constitute 2,640 points. Bihan 

VIII. Allowances.—A percentage allowance for personal needs and fatigue shall be JR ment 

added to each standard which allowance shall be set by the engineer in charge. \n JB above 

allowance for unavoidable delays shall be determined for each shop by the envincer. JR tion 1 

Until these allowances are determined, the same allowance now used in the pressing JR not b 
department shall govern. to at 

X. Idle time.—When a worker is called to work it shall be for not less than a days [Ry deter 

work. For idle time spent in the factory more than 10 minutes he shall be paid 2! tie JR the |) 

rate < the minimum and such idle time not paid for shall not exceed 30 minutes in any no be 

one day. that 1 

X. Rbnovinal workers.—A. preferential rate may be provided jointly by agrevient ment 

between the union and the association for subnormal workers. » XI 

XI. Week work.—Workers taken from standards and given day work or week work her ¢ 

shall be paid in the following manner in those shops where standards are set upon B Four 

men: 18 eli 

Efficiency of each worker shall be figured from his production. His efficienc, siia!l JP come 

be taken at the end of the first eight weeks worked and thereafter at the end o! each XI 

season. The workers shall be grouped in classes and the workers coming within cacli regul 

up shall be paid for week work at the efficiency percentage shown in the table -“ 

Ow: me WOrK 

X\ 

(unti 

) men 

rates 

rates 
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More than 
men’s 

Between— minimum. 
90 and 99.9 per cent per cent. . 5 
100 and 108.9 per cent 10 
109 and 117.9 per cent , 14 
118 and 124.9 per cent 18 
Sp I 6 bsnl dhondieds 0c00 nes deiné's ene : 25 
and 135.9 per cent 30 
and 140.9 per cent 25 
hon cet amar netnand thekeon s444> px anes do.. 40 


Women. 


More than 
women’s 
Between— minimum. 


57 and 63.9 per cent 

64 and 71.9 per cent per cent 
TER lions so caddpases cede deisel ade tseccendene@Oss 20 
co Ee ee ae ee eer hn 36 
eC a 68 
OD OE ons EUS eds ede 558s UO, 76 
109 and 117.9 per cent 82 
118 and 124.9 per cent ; 88 
125 and 130.9 per cent iv. wee 
ae ree eee ee eee eee eee ..-- 108 
136 and 140.9 per cent do.... 116 
141 per cent and up do.... 124 


In those shops where standards are set upon women, the following table shall apply: 
More than 
women’s 

Between--— minimum. 
90 and 99.9 per cent 5 
100 and 108.9 per cent 1é) 
109 and 117.9 per cent................ Ae ha UN aera ae... 3A 
118 and 124.9 per cent 18 
125 per cent and up peel 


XII. Duplicates.—For work done upon duplicates workers shall be paid not less 
than the minimum for the time employed. After the standards are set for each gar- 
»ment retroactive adjustments shall be made to cover duplicates. In addition to the 
s above the worker shall receive a departmental bonus sufficient to equalize remunera- 
tion while on duplicates with general efficiency while on stock. Such bonus shal! 
not be added unless worker’s earnings for the total hours spent on duplicates amount 
to at least 88 per cent of his or her minimum. Until this percentage can be correctly 
| determined for each department by the engineer in charge the worker shall receive 
the bonus which has been heretofore paid for duplicates in each department. Where 
no bonus has been paid, the temporary bonus shall be 20 per cent. it is understood 
that this section applies to all operating departments, but only to such other depart- 
ments in each shop as have heretofore received a bonus for work on duplicates. 
§ X11. Holidays.—Each worker shall receive pay at the minimum scale for his or 

her class for six holidays during the year, to wit, New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, 
Sourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas, providing he or she 
1s employed in the shop during any part of the shop week in which such holiday 
comes and does not absent himself either the day before or the day aiter such hotiday. 

AIV. Overiime.—For all overtime work the worker shall receive in addition to his 
Teguiar carnings one-haii of his standard rate per hour. 

XV. Tailors’ helpers.—Tailors’ helpers shall be classified in accordance with the 
work which they have been regularly doing and with the way they have been doing it. 

XVI. Pay for men and women.—* The referees decide that for this interim period 
(until April, 1922, hearing) the present method be continued—that is to say, where 
men and women are employed on the same work, the tests be taken on men at men’s 
tates and where women only are employed the tests be made on women at women’s 
tales.” (From the decision of the reierees dated January 14, 1922.) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT Rewative TO AssuRANCE OF EMPLoyMeyr. week 


slo’ , 
This supplementary agreement between the board of referees, the Inte nationg VI 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, its various locals, and the Cleveland Garment \{,,,_ 
facturers’ Association on behalf of its members is entered into in accordance wit}, y,, men! 
provisions of Article VI of the continuing agreement effective January 1, 1922, — at a 
The provisions of this supplementary agreement are to cover and affect thos. ). weet 
partments and workers entitled to the provisions of the guaranteed employment p\y the 2 
as embodied in the decision of the referees dated April 22, 1921. a 
The decision of the referees provides for the continuity of employment 
upon the recognition of the fact that there is an obligation on the industry to ; 
for the regular workers a guaranteed minimum period of work or compensation (0) th, 
tack of it. The decision states that there shall be as much continuity of em; 
as is practicable and the establishment of a minimum of 41 weeks during th lap 
year 1922 isin the hope that that may be, in fact, only a minimum; that the i tive Ie 
will prove sufficient to have as much of the work as possible done in Cleveland gy) 
that Cleveland will continue to develop as a garment center of large mani bo A 


Man |. ret el 


units. 

I. Direct labor.—Direct labor within the meaning of the referees’ decisions oy; 
all of those persons named in their classification and in addition the followins wy. Ma 
classified workers: Sorter, draper, belt pinners, ticket pinners, assemblers, effe 
cleaners, trimmers, basters, and working foremen. (‘*‘ Working foreme: ins Six 
those who work most of the time. ) pe 

II. Payment to workers.—Workers may be divided into three groups uN 
workers; B, workers on standards; and ©, pieceworkers. No worker is ev lt 
be paid for unemployed time until that unemployed time exceeds 11 weeks. > te abl 
to the limitations established by the referees, workers shall be entitled to pa : 
lows: 

A. Week workers: Each worker shall be paid at his regular weekly rate fo: ! 
he is in the factory, plus two-thirds of his minimum rate for that portion o! tic | Ry UY 

_ weeks during which he is laid off. - ral 

B. Workers on standards: Each worker on standards shall be paid wha ss 
earns when he is working, plus his minimum rate for his idle time in the fact.) 7 
two-thirds of his minimum rate for that portion of the 41 weeks during whi is 
laid off. When a person working under standards is called into the factor) Lust at 
be kept there for the full day and be paid at the minimum rate for all idle ti me un 

C. Pieceworkers: Each pieceworker shall be paid whatever he earns w! eis HM me 
working, plus his minimum rate for his idle time in the factory, plus two-third i 
minimum rate for that portion of the 41 weeks during which he is laid off. na 
pieceworker is called into the factory, he must be kept there for not less th i 
day and be paid at the minimum rate for his idle time. 

Idle time in the factory is not unemployed time. The pay given piecewor) sand 
workers under standards for idle time while in the factory, shall, therefore. 1101 ve 


Wea 


OX 
— 


5 RE © 


Rah 


taken from the unemployment fund, but the two-thirds of the minimum pay |v tle 
time during which any worker is laid off shall be taken from the unemployme:)! j\iu/ 

If an employee fails to appear for work at the time when he is instructed t. (0 +0 h: 
no lay-off time shall be counted between the time when he should have appear! ani JR *“ 
the time when he actually does appear. pil 

All claims upon the unemployment fund must be filed by the employee prouipt! co 


and in no event later than two weeks after the end of the yearly period. 
The lay-off time pay roll shall not be considered a part oi the direct labor jay mil | 
upon which the 74 per cent is paid. = oF 
II1. Distribution of unemployment fund.—it is hoped that the volume of work done 
inside the factories will be such that the unemployment fund in every case wil! be 


m@ lo 


more than enough to pay the claims of all the workers. No attempt will be maceal / 
this time to prorate such fund among all workers, but whenever any worker |). one 
entitled to pay from the unemployment fund of his factory he shall receive si) pa) 
in full direct irom his employer on the regular pay day. The matter of the dni By ° 
tion of the unemployment fund among the workers may, however, be changed |)\ tle By 2: 
impartial chairman if that should seem to him advisable. T 
V. Security.—In case any manufacturer wants to substitute security for the |} & ‘ 
per cent weekly cash deposit, the amount and nature of the security must be ayreed ‘ 
upon with the impartial chairman before any substitution can be made. 
V. Records—Every manufacturer shall keep a complete labor record oi cvety ay 


worker on Forms No. 9 and No. 14x, already provided by the industrial eny!uce™ _ 
The association shall see to it that full data are submitted to the impartial chairwal ) 
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weekly and that uniiorm slips are given to the workers, so that the amount of unem- 
ployed time, etc., may be preperly checked. 

VI. New employees.—Any worker employed after the calendar year has begun shall 
receive such proportion of the 41 weeks’ guaranteed period as the date of his employ- 
ment bears to the iull year, with the following exception: Ifa mew worker is employed 
at a time when the other workers in that department have averaged less than one 
week's work, he shall be presumed to have had the same amount of unemployment as 
the average for the department. 





Printing Industry. 
Pressmen.! 


A COORDING to information furnished to the Service Bureau by 
Jocal unions 125 agreements were signed during the period from 
'May 1, 1921, to May 1, 1922. One hundred and six of these were 
eflected through conciliation and the other 19 through arbitration. 
Sixty verbal agreements were also entered into during this period, 
and there were probably additional settlements of which the par- 
ticulars have not been furnished to date. One of the most notice- 
able improvements was the introduction of the 44-hour week in 
practically all commercial shops which previously had relations with 
the unions. Forty-one locals received increases in wages, ranging 
from 75 cents to $14 a week, while 65 locals received reductions, 
ranging from 17 cents to $8 a week, and in others no changes 
were made in existing wages. Summarization shows that during 
the year period the average wage for the members advanced slightly, 
in spite of the “open-shop” agitation and its attempt to destroy the 
union. The average weekly wage at the present time for journey- 
men 1s: 

Cylinder pressmen $36. 60 

Cylinder ieeders 29. 90 

Platen pressmen 32. 30 


99 


a i a Sa ia dine cs hab dle dead Shit Je sets 08 “or 
Web journeymen, days 36. 70 
NN EE ee 37.51 
The figures for foremen have not been included and the average 
has been computed by units of lecals. Had it been possible to com- 
pile this by individual membership wages it would, no doubt, show 
considerably higher, because the majority of the membership is 
located in the larger cities, which have higher rates than the smaller 
Ones. 


Web Pressmen—Washington, D. C. 


NEW contract to remain in force until September 6, 1923, has 

been concluded between the Associated Publishers of the District 
of Columbia and the Web Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 6, Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union ef North America. 
The arbitration board, of which Chief Justice McCoy, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, is permanent umpire, assisted in 
making the agreement and decided the issues which could not be 
agreed upon. Following is the memorandum accompanying the 





‘American Pressman, May, 1922, pp. 48, 49. 
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decision of the umpire in this case, which sets forth the principg| 
issues in dispute, together with their disposition. 


MEMORANDUM ACCOMPANYING DeEcISION OF UMPIRE. 


Some of the matters in dispute have been settled vy the arbitrators, leavin 
stantially only three questions to be decided, one having to do with wages ui 0; 
considerable importance, the others fundamental because they have to do with humay 
endurance. 

It was stated during the hearings that au the pressmen are young men 
middle age. My observations confirm this statement. With two exceptions | hoy, 
seen no pressmen in the Washington establishments who appeared to have come neg 
the meridian. The significance of this fact needs no elaboration. 

The conditions of employment are not favorable—necessarily so, perhaps. Work 


Unuer 


on the morning papers is done at night and that on the afternoon papers by artiiicig| 
light. The noise of a press in operation is almost deafening and is practically cop. 
tinuous while a run is being made. Whatever may be said about the degree of skijj 


required, presses in operation demand unremitting attention while running ai a yey 
igh rate of speed. ; 


y decisions have been reached upon a consideration of the foregoing general con. 
clusions. 
The existing contract, except so far as already changed by agreement made in the 


present proceedings, is the result of an arbitration. 


Number of men to a press in operation. 


A provision of the existing contract is as follows: 

‘“The following number of men shall at least constitute a press crew: 

‘‘When a press is running one color as an octuple press. One pressman in chine 
and at least six (6) additional pressmen.”’ 

This provision is followed by others fixing the numbers for sextuple and 
ruple presses. 

he publishers wish to have the fixing of the number of men to be employed © with 
due regard to the efficient operation of the presses and the hazard of the work.’ 

The fixing of a certain number of men to a press was the result of an agreement 
between the parties in 1919. The complaint is not so much that the number «) 1 
is too large but that ‘‘rigidity””’ has caused trouble and that the number of men in the 
pressroom and their assignment to the work to be done should be gauged by the :eods 
of the particular office in which they are employed. The publishers cite sever! in- 
stances of frietion during the period of the existing contract to sustain their © ten. 
tions, but that friction was due to a misconstruction of the contract except in (ne in- 
stance which will be mentioned later. The contract fixes the number of men {ura 
press in actual operation, not for a press wholly or partly dead, nor does it require that 
any man or certain men are to operate a certain press and no other. It does i101 pre- 
vent the attempted arrangements for staggering the lunch hour nor the atteipted 
arrangement of vacations. It is not without the province of an umpire to no‘c the 
significance of the fact that so far as the testimony herein shows the only troulle 
that has occurred has been in the office where the most has been done to make the 
conditions of employment the best possible. 

The exception referred to above was the friction due to one man starting and mak- 
ing a short run of a press. In that case there was no misinterpretation of the contract, 
but I am constrained to say that the matter should not have been made a poin' 0 (v! 
what was done was due to an emergency and the publishers acted in good /aith. 
Proper a can not be maintained ii the letter of the contract is made to ki|! the 

irit of it. 

Pre it were clear that the wish to fix the number of employees is due to a desire to 
limit production without reference to what may be reasonably expected of every mal 


the decision would be easy. Arbitrary limitation of output can not be approved. 
But the pressmen say that they want to do a reasonable day’s work and the pu))|isher 


that they ask no more. What will produce the result both sides claim to seek? Any 
one of four courses may be followed—leave the decision to the pressmen; leave it '0 


the publishers; leave it to the foreman; or embody a limitation in a contract. 4s 
much may be said perhaps for leaving the decision to one party as to the other. The 
difficulty I have had in coming to a conclusion warns me how unwise it might |e (0 


leave it to either, and this without doubting that neither would deliberately seck 
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not the same in all establishments where it is fixed by agreement. 
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take undue advantage of the other. There is much to be said in favor of having the 
foreman decide, but I will state my reasons for reaching a different conclusion. 

The plan of fixing the number of men is found in a considerable number of estab- 
jishments in this country and in Canada and was voluntarily agreed to by the present 
arties on considerations ofsafety. It seems to me that the plan should not be changed 
without a clear showing that there was a mistake in this respect and no such showing 
has been made. ‘The number of men so agreed to was six to an octuple press. This 
was increased to seven in the previous arbitration. The number of men to a press is 
In some there 
are fewer pressmen than are asked for here, in others more. Why the differences 
exist has not been shown and perhaps can not be. Therefore we are left merely to a 
consideration of the circumstances in the establishments here involved. I have no 
doubt that in at least one office seven men are not too many but am doubtful about 
the others. The element of safety being involved concededly and that necessarily 
involving the elemet: of fatigue due not only to muscular effort but also to conditions 
already mentioned and the number having been fixed by an impartial umpire I do 
not see how I can rightly resolve the doubt against those who have no possible way of 


shifting from their own shoulders the result of a mistaken conclusion. 


*SRGT* 7 





A clause of the present contract reads: ‘‘When a double run is made on top of a 
double run in any twenty-four hours an additional man shall be added to the crew.”’ 
This provision has not been enforced in the pressroom where the work is most exact- 


| ing, and this fact affords strong proof by those most interested that itis not fairly needed 


for the protection of the pressmen. 
Pay for overtime after a double run. 


The present contract provides: 

‘‘\]l work done before as well as work done after the hour herein specified shall be 
classified as overtime, provided that all overtime work done after a double run shall 
be paid for at the rate of double time, this provision applying only to overtime work 
performed in a working day or night as fixed in paragraph No. 2 of this agreement. 

‘‘Overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time and a half, to be charged in quarter- 
hour fractions, but no charge shall be made for overtime caused by the delay in the 
pressroom in printing the regular edition of the paper.’’ 

It is said that the phrase ‘‘a double run” was there used for the first time in con- 


) tracts between the parties, and that it was previously unknown in newspaper parlance. 


It was inserted by the umpire in the previous arbitration. I have conferred with that 
umpire who says that he did not use it as meaning a day and night shift or ‘‘double 
header. 

For the purposes of this arbitration it is not contended by the union that its members 
should not be required to work eight hours a day on a press in practically continuous 
operation, while the publishers claim that they are entitled tothat amount of work. 
In view of what has already been pointed out I think that no more should be required 
of the pressmen except in case of an emergency. 

Time worked after eight hours because of delay in the pressroom in printing the 
regular edition of a paper not being classed as overtime when the union asks double 
pay for overtime after a ‘‘double run” it is for such overtime work as may be obviated 
usually by the exercise of forethought on the part of others than the pressmen. 

The arbitrator representing the publishers stated that overtime after a night shift 
following a day shift might well be paid for at triple rates and the publishers want 
such work beyond the second shift penalized as much as anybody wants it penalized. 
That attitude is creditable and the reasons for it hold in a lesser degree in considering 
the question of overtime after the practically continuous operations of a press during 
aregular eight-hour day. It is my view that time worked thereafter should be paid 
for as double time. 

_In only one pressroom, however, are the presses kept in operation throughout prac- 
tically all the eight hours. This is due to the fact that the paper there printed is 
issued in several editions daily and there are also predates. In the other oflices the 
supplements and predated papers alone are printed in addition to the regular issue of 
only one edition. The record in this arbitration does not disclose how much time, on 
the average, is consumed in the last mentioned offices in printing supplements and 
predated parts but it is safe to say that the work in those offices is not as strenuous as 
in the one first mentioned. The contract about to be made must, however, in terms. 
apply to all the offices notwithstanding such differences, and as any office under the 
terms already ed to may call for the continuous operation of a press through the 
eight hours, the fact that in practice the burden may fall more heavily on one oflice 
than on another should not control. 
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I have taken practically the definition of the arbitrator for the union of the {., 
“double run.” = 


Lunch period. 


At the close of the hearings the agreement as to lunch periods stood as follow. 

‘‘No union employee of the “erp rong shall be required to work more than {i 
without an allowance of one-half hour for lunch. This provision shall not app), . 
overtime work or for more than two lunch periods for men performing both ¢.y y,; 
night work. aie 

‘* If the exigencies of the office require that the hunch period be omitted for ayy yyy, 
er men, time and one-half shall be paid them for the half hour, or such part 0) j; Fo 
they forego; and such time shali be added to the regular eight-hour day. 7 

‘“‘(Nore.—So much of paragraph 9 as begins widh the words ‘This provision 
ends with the words ‘day and night work’ is subject to further consideratio: 

Finally it was left to the umpire to settle that part which was left open 
sideration. 

It ought to be a very rare occasion when pressmen are required to forego : 
hour lunch peried. That is permissible however by agreement. Having 
Baap aman not be required or permitted to work overtime without a hali | 
‘lunch. 

Ihave had more difficulty in deciding the matter for lunch periods when one per 
has been allowed in the regular eight-hour day followed by overtime work. § 
agrees, or should, that overtime work is to be avoided as far as possible. | 
lines of businessit is unavoidable at times. The best solution of the prob|: 
that I have been able to work out is to decide that when such an allowance | 
made within the regular eight-hour day and overtime work is required the | 
shall decide how long the men are to work overtime before another lunch 
allowed. This will permit a handling of the matter according to circum 
The foreman is a member of the union and the representative of the publish« 
should be capable of making reasonable decisions. An honest foreman wil! 10: | 
tempted to be unfair. 


ait] 


Extra pay for night work following day work. 


The extra pay for night work following day work has been fixed at 15 po 
instead of $1. As stated at the hearings the difference is relatively small in 
but nevertheless means something to the pressmen. The percentage basis 
elsewhere in the contract as agreed to. 


Four-hour interval between day and night work: 
The arbitrators agreed on the clause in regard to the four-hour rest period | 

day and night shifts. The stenographic record does not disclose any discu: 

this matter and I do not recollect any. As the clause was agreed to I have no jower 

to change it. 


Saniiary conditions. 


The purchase of uncleaned rags should be discontinued in offices where it prc. ai! 
In one office I saw a bundle of used rags many of which were evidently so |«/ \y 
human contact. It was said in one office that a shroud had been furnishe | 10 
cleaned after use as was evidenced by the tag attached, the ink on which ha! 10 
been blurred. 

In at least one office the ventilation is worse than it need be. 

In one office the opportunity for escape in case of fire is bad and in anoth: 


In two offices the toilet facilities are bad and no effort to keep the dressing 100! 
clean and tidy was evident. 

In one office the toilet facilities are very bad and thoroughly inadequate. 

In one office the conditions in regard to such matters are in all respects exceileni 

The final decision in this matter has been considerably delayed pending an cliv' 
to agree upon the wage ratefor Sunday afternoonpapers. Anagreement has not) 
reached and as that question at the time of the final submission was not mean io « 
specifically mentioned the contract stands as then agreed to. , 

Pending said delay there has been a decision in an arbitration in New York ‘\\ 
between the pablishes and the web pressmen. The umpire there is an em iucul 
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judge of a Federal court experienced in deciding difficult questions. His opinion is 
entitled to careful consideration. I have reviewed my conclusions in the light of 
that opinion. Vebe : . 

Judge Manton, the umpire in the New York cases, reaches the conclusion that the 


publishers shall have the sole right to determine the number of men necessary to 
operate and man the presses in their respective pressrooms, whereas I have reached 
the opposite conclusion. There is no discussion in connection with the New York 
award ° of specific reasons pro and con. In laying down some general principles that 
award states that the employer “promises care and caution according to reasonable 
and humane principles for the safety and health of hisemployee.’”’ It is my judgment 
that as the parties may honestly differ as to the proper number of men to be emploved, 
due regard being had to safety and health, thereis good reason for a specific agreement. 


Stereotypers—New York. 


HE decision of arbitrator Laurence T. Hinch in the wage scale ad- 
justment between the Employing Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ 
Association of New York and the New York Stereotypers’ Union 
Np. 1, handed down on April 12, leaves unchanged the wage of elec- 
trotype finishers at $59 per week. This is a peak wage for this class 
of workers and is the highest paid in the New York printing trades. 
The employers asked that wages be reduced $7 per week, or to $52, 
basing their contention on living costs and the economic condition 
of the industry. The union made a counterdemand for an increase 
of $5, or a weekly wage of $64,on the ground of living costs, economic 
condition of the industry, skill required, the lag of wages behind 
living costs between 1914 and 1918, and the wages lost when the 
hours were changed from forty-eight to forty-four. 

In support of their demand for revision of wages based on living 
costs, the employers contended that the arbitration decision must be 
based upon the same principle which guided the previous arbitration 
cases between these two parties, i. e. the fluctuation in living costs. 

The chairman of the arbitration committee ruled out this conten- 
tion on the ground that the contract under which the present pro- 
ceedings were carried on made no stipulation binding the arbitrator 
to the terms of any arbitration arising under it nor did it stipulate 
that the decision must be based upon the relative cost of living 
compared with that of 1914. 

The union’s contention for an increase in wages based on the lag 
of wages behind the living costs between 1914 and 1918 was ruled 
out on the ground that the chairman could not consider conditions 
which may have prevailed prior to the last wage adjustment. ‘‘Such 
matters must be considered as having been decided by such adjust- 
ment.” 

The chairman based his decision on the standard of living, with 
due regard for the amount of skill required by the worker, and the 
economic condition of the industry. He considered upon the evi- 
dence presented, “‘that the nature of the trade and the work per- 
formed by finishers is such as to demand a very high degree of skill 
and preparation. It requires great care under exacting conditions 
and the workers may safely be said to be in the very highest degree 
skilled laborers. As such, they should be entitled to more than a 
mere living wage. Your chairman’s decision is founded upon this 





*Judge Manton’s award appeared in full in the MonTHLy LaBor Review for April, 1922, pp. 130, 131. 
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assumption; that the workers are entitled to a compensation which 
will not be a mere existence wage, but will enable them to live jy 
moderately comfortable circumstances, to raise a family decently 
and in general, on a scale somewhat above that of unskilled labor 6, 
skilled labor of a less highly trained nature.” 

In his determination of what should constitute a fair and reasop. 
able wage for this class of workers the chairman accepted the budge 
presented by the unions which was based on that of the U.S. Bureay 
of Labor Statistics with the exception of the rent figures, the increase 
in which the union after investigation placed at 87.3 instead of 45,7, 
This union budget called for a yearly expenditure of $2,938. je 
average annual earnings of idk ary on the $59 a week scale were 
$2,869. 

In order to determine definitely the economic condition of the 
industry the union suggested that a joint impartial accounting survey 
be made of the financial condition of the business. The employers 
refused to comply with this request but both parties submitted v- 
uminous data on this point. 

It was the chairman’s belief that: 


Unless it can be shown that the printing industry is exempt or unaffected |,y the 
general economic depression to any great extent, your chairman would feel that the 
general depression which has prevailed and is prevailing in a lesser degree would have 
great weight in determining a wage at this time. 


In his decision the chairman cites the arguments of the employers 
and of the union on this point, as follows: 


In the first place the employers base their contention on general economic condii inns 
throughout the country, citing in support of this the number of business failures «\\ring 
the past three years and January this year and the amount in dollars of sich 
failures. * * * 

It is important, however, to note, as the union points out, that not a single f:ilure 
has taken place in the electrotyping industry. 

The employers next cite a number of facts to illustrate the conditions in their 
industry. They point to a decrease in amount of second-class mail matter haniled 
by the post office. This would seem to be met in part by the union in showing that a 
lighter weight paper is being used because of lower prices. 

The employers show that the magazines have carried less advertising matt, in 
1921 than in 1920. The amount in 1921, however, was still in excess of that ina 
normal year, which would indicate that the industry had not suffered from the depres. 
sion to anything like the extent that many other industries have. The union ¢\:ims 
oem has increased since last July, the matter of publications leaving New \ ork 
because of prohibitive costs has been much stressed. It seems, however, on the 
evidence submitted that 26 publications moved into New York as opposed \ 24 
leaving during the past year. 

It seems that electrotype sales have decreased during the past year and tha‘ the 
scale prices of electrot are not adhered to, but that special discounts are viven. 

The employers also show that increased rents and machinery prices prevail. «1 
that the elimination of classification by the present contract is responsible for the 
increased charges for time-work. 

The union submits evidence showing that even with wage increases, scale prics 0! 
electrotypes increased more than costs. 

As regards the general condition of the industry, it cites the formation of som: |\)2 
new printing corporations during recent months, and of 21 new advertising (11s, 
increases in capitalization in companies in the book and job trades, of heavy purc|ias¢s 
of new equipment, additions to plants, and full employment for the union finisi«s. 


Upon this evidence the chairman concludes that while the industry 
has to some extent suffered in the general business depression it |ias 
not suffered greatly. 
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There is nothing to show that what decline in the business has occurred has been 
due to excessive labor costs. There is no satisfactory evidence to his mind showing 
that the industry can not continue prosperous and thriving while continuing to pay 
present rate of wages, or that it will suffer to any extent by so doing. 

In view of these general conditions the chairman did not feel justi- 
fed in awarding an increase in wages. On the other hand, he did 
not feel that conditions as presented in the evidence were such 
that a decrease in the wage scale of finishers and apprentices was 
necessary to a prosperous continuation of the industry. He there- 
fore decided that wages should remain unchanged. 
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Negro Women in Industry. 
r | ‘HE Women’s Bureau has recently published a study of the 


osition of negro women in industry, based on a survey made 
in the period from September to December, 1920. In view 
of the limited time, it was thought better not to make an inten. 
sive study of any one State, locality, or industry, but rather ty 
gather facts from a wide field with a view to getting a general ide, 
of the situation. In all, 150 plants were visited, in 17 localit 
9 States. In these something over 28,000 women were emp! 
of whom 11,812 were colored. 

Previous investigations had shown that while, during the war, mx! 
new opportunities had been opened to colored women, the) 
distinctly marginal workers, being taken on only when and where , 
scarcity of white labor made itself felt. In this study it was found 
that there were only two of the industries covered, the metal 1 
and leather products, which they had entered for the first time < 
the war, but that in the other industries many new occupations /iad 
been opened to them. The largest number, however, were s 
what had long been regarded as their special field, the rehand!ing 
of tobacco, in which 6,531, or over half of the total number studied 
were engaged. The next largest group, 840, was found in textile 
work, and the next, 806, in the metal trades, which had not formerly 
been open to them. Food products, glass, and clothing trades also 
accounted for good-sized groups. 

At the time of the survey, it was evident that the negro women 
had not gained a very firm foothold in the new fields. Twent 
establishments, not included in the 150 mentioned above, were {vind 
which had employed them during the war but had dismissed {\iom 
when other help was available. In 40 of the 150 establishment- 
had been reduced to less skilled processes than they formerly ) 
formed, and in two of these they were being weeded out as rapiily 
as convenient. ‘The reasons given for these dismissals did not ii 
general reflect upon the women; the employers preferred white 
workers, and took them when they could get them. 

The conditions under which the women worked varied wi:ely 
according to the industry, the State, and: the particular employer. 
In general, less attention was paid to giving them healthful, cleanly, 
ak pleasant surroundings than in the case of white workers. ‘hie 
larger number had long hours, 37 per cent having a scheduled week 
of 50 hours, and 33 per cent one of 55 hours. Toilet and washing 





1U.S. Women’s Bureau Bul. No. 20: Negro womeninindustry. Ina book notein the MONTHLY 1.4308 
Review for April, 1922 (p. 244) it was erroneously stated that a digest of the data in this bulletin wa. g\v¢" 
in the MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW for April, 1921 (p. 141, 142). The data referred to in that digest \ «> ‘* 
cured by a special agent of the Women’s Bureau in 1918-19 and form the basis of Chapter XIX, © Negro 
women in industry,” of the report of the Division of Negro Economics of the U. S. Department of obo 
published in 1921, entitled ““The Negro at work during the World War and during reconstructiou 
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facilities were apt to be unsatisfactory, while rest rooms and lunch 
rooms were the exception. In 18 establishments adequate and sani- 
tary first-aid dispensaries were found under the supervision of trained 
nurses, Whose influence on the workers was marked. 


In many cases the influence and advice of the nurse had an effect on the daily habits 
of the workers, both in the factory and in their homes, and was being reflected in 
better living. It may be remarked in passing that sympathy and understanding 
seemed to exist between negro nurses and the workers of their own race, giving these 
trained women a strong influence for good on the factory workers. In one large hosiery 
mill the manager said that a very efficient negro nurse had such strong influence over 
the girls that she had caused a decided decrease in his labor turnover. Here, as in 
gome other places, a marked improvement in the personal appearance of the girls 
was attributed to the influence of the nurse. Through visits to these women this 
nurse had been successful also in improving the sanitation and economic management 
of their homes. She had secured the cooperation of the city health department in 
making and keeping clean the neglected surroundings of these workers’ homes. 
Experience justifies the recommendation that a negro nurse be employed as super- 
visor of the health service in establishments where large numbers of negro women are 
employed. 

In 132 establishments either there were no facilities for the treat- 
ment of illness and injuries, or the provision was of the slightest. In 
many there were Conditions of poor ventilation, poor light, dusty 
processes, or lack of ordinary cleanliness which were distinctly 
prejudicial to the welfare of the workers. Seating facilities were es- 
pecially unsatisfactory. 

One of the most injurious conditions surrounding thousands of negro women is the ar- 
rangement for seating them when at work. It has been physiologically proved that 
continuous standing, or sitting on improperly adjusted chairs, is particularly injurious 
to the health of women, and that one of the best methods of relieving their faticue 
and strain is to provide adjustable seats for use while at work. The managers of the 
plants included in this survey, however, seemed generally to have ignored this very 
important matter, as seen in the fact that 128 establishments employing 10,115 negro 
women (86 per cent of all) were found to have either makeshift seats or none at all. 

These makeshift seats usually were stools or wooden boxes, with no back supports. 
Occasionally the women had tried to relieve this latter situation themselves by nail- 
ing a straight board to a box. Even where better seating was provided there was 
apparently little adjustment possible between the height of the worktable and the 
chairs. A strained posture consequently was unavoidable. 

Continuous standing with no facility for sitting was quite common. Many managers 
were emphatic in their avowal that certain of the processes on which negro women 
worked could not be performed while sitting, yet in other establishments women were 
comfortably seated while performing these same operations. 


A study of the occupations in which colored women were found 
showed that in many cases there was strong prejudice against ad- 
nuitting them to the more skilled and better paid kinds of work, 
which were reserved for the white women. In the establishments 
where they had been admitted to the better kinds of work they seemed 
to be giving satisfaction. Opinions as to the relative desirability of 
colored and white woman workers were obtained from the managers 
of 63 plants, in 42 of which the two races were employed in the same 
occupations. Fifty-four of the managers found the negro women 
as punctual as the whites, 1 considered them more so, and 8 thought 
them less punctual. Of the 42 employing them in the same occupa- 
tions, 24 reported that the work done by colored women was equal 
in quality and quantity to that done by the white women, 7 that it 
was better, and 11 that it was inferior. Fifty-eight intended to re- 
tain their negro workers, two expected to weed them out, and three 
were undecided as to future policy. 
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The attitude of the colored workers toward their employment was 
affected to a marked degree by the treatment they received. WV herp 
they were markedly discriminated against in wages and working ¢p. 
ditions their resentment expressed itself in indifference toward their Hew 
work and a high labor turnover, but they were very responsive tj) & fon 
fair treatment. Their reaction to the employment of negro sup oy. & fo 
visors was especially marked. + 


The managers of 12 establishments in which negro forewomen were employ) {) i ho 


| wi 
| be 


supervise units of negro woman workers were unanimous in their praise and recoy,. 10 
mendation of this experiment. One manager told of his experience in emp]oying «th 
during the absence of the negro forewoman, a white woman to supervise the tec, JE °° 
handworkers in a plant where lamp shades were designed and made, with the j)artiq| nu 
intention of retaining her. She was so unsuccessful in inspiring the women to work JR be 


and everything became so chaotic that he was most glad to welcome the negrs fore. 
woman on her return. 


Another manager of a large mail-order house in which 340 negro women were ey. gon 


ployed reported that when he placed a white supervisor over the group they stopped ‘ 
work for a half holiday. He emphasized how very much more comfortable, inter, JB th 
ested, and energetic the women were under a supervisor of their own race. [n this J {rx 


establishment the negro forewoman also instructed the girls, and their efficiency 
had greatly increased because she had inspired them with the slogan, ‘‘ Make eood. 
100 per cent.”’ i 


an 


fete oe 


Another employer said absenteeism in his plant had decreased from 20 per cent t Pre 
4 per cent since a negro forewoman had been placed over the colored unit of 2\) JR ha 
girls. * ? ais 
The marked success of this experiment substantiates the recommendation that JB °" 
negro forewomen be employed to supervise units of negro woman workers. s th 


*,° S's mt 
Few opportunities were presented to negro women for training in 


the trades they entered, and to a considerable extent they were 
obliged to pick up a knowledge of their work as best they could. 
Twenty-five managers had a definite course in their factories desivned 
to “break in” and train the new workers. ‘Five managers st:ted 
that it took longer to break in a negro than a white woman worker, FB .) 
but all concurred in thinking that she was just as good after she hat es 
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been trained.” In some plants welfare workers, as part of thor J “ 
province, planned and promoted industrial and educational training. J 4), 
In view of the wide field covered, and the general nature of tle Be 
findings, it is difficult to draw definite conclusions from the report, J .. 
but the impression left is that negro women have encountered tnany fai 
obstacles in their new activities which might, advantageously t) J j,, 
both sides, be avoided; that while they have not yet acquired a per. & pr 
manent position in industry they have made a beginning; that they & 
respond quickly to fair treatment and to opportunities for trade 
training and industrial self-improvement; and that in them there is 
a potential labor supply of much value which has hitherto !een 
largely neglected. 
Child Labor in Oyster and Shrimp Canning. : 
2 
HE United States Children’s Bureau has recently published « 4 
T report (Bureau Publication No. 98) on “Child labor and the to 
work of mothers in oyster and shrimp canning communities eS 
on the Gulf coast.”’ ea 
This report embodies the results of an investigation made by tie M. 
Children’s Bureau in 1919. The study included 423 families with By |. 


1,350 children under 16 years of age. Five hundred and forty-fow 
[118] 
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working children were covered, two of whom were under 6, 332 
hetween 6 and 14 years old, and 210, 14 or 15 years of age. 

Oyster and shrimp canning being dependent upon the catch, the 
work began any time between 3 and 7 o’clock a. m. and kept up a 
few hours or a whole day, or occasionally on into the evening. Sixty- 


i {our per cent of the children worked whenever the factory was open, 
' some worked now and then, and others only before and after school 


hours and on Saturday. Twenty-five per cent of the children from 
10 to 15 years old were illiterate. In the same age group only 4 per 
cent of the children in the whole United States are illiterate. A large 
number of these child workers did not attend school; of the 649 
between 7 and 13 years of age, 266 or 41 per cent were not in school. 

The greater part of the cannery work is dirty and wet and is carried 
on in drafty, cold, damp sheds. 

Aecidents are liable to occur from the use of work knives and from 


| the sharp oyster shells and shrimp thorns. The acid from the shrimps 


frequently makes the hands very sore. Many injuries were reported 


> among the children. 


An inquiry into the weekly wages of the fathers of these children 


© revealed that one-fifth of the men from whom reports were received 
» had never earned as much as $15 a week, nearly one-half had never 
yearned as much as $20 a week, and only one-third $25 or over in 
» their best weeks. The average earnings of nearly one-half of the 
' mothers were less than $5 a week; about one-third between $5 and 


$7.50, and about one-fifth $7.50 or over. Only one-fifteenth were 
able to earn $12.50 or more in their most profitable week. Irregu- 
larity of employment is one reason advanced for these low wages, 
the work depending upon the amount of fish received at the cannery. 

Two-thirds of the children for whom reports of earnings were 


' obtained received on an average less than $5 a week, over one-fourth 
© less than $2. With the exception of two cases all the children whose 
' weekly earnings amounted to $4 were regular workers, and most of 
> them were 14 years of age or older. 


Most of the employers did not pay the imported families of workers 
as much in actual money as the resident workers. These imported 
families, however, get their rent, fuel, and return fare free. Their 
housing, however, is reported as usually flimsy with a minimum of 
privacy and sanitation. 


Children of Wage-Earning Mothers. 


HE young children of wage-earning mothers are often inade- 
quately cared for or receive no care whatever during the day, 
according to a recent report of the United States Children’s 

Bureau entitled “Children of Wage-earning Mothers: A Study of a 
Selected Group in Chicago”’ (Bureau publication No. 102, Washing- 
ton, 1922). It was also found that a large number of children were 
retarded in their school progress and that some were overworked be- . 
cause of having to perform domestic tasks beyond their strength. 
Many of the mothers were in very poor health, resulting apparently 
In some cases from under nourishment and overwork. 
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The study covered 843 gainfully employed mothers and their 2 (jg 
children under 14 years of age, and included 212 colored familic, 
The problem of wage-earning mothers was found to concer })o:) 
normal and broken families. When the father was a member «f (}, 
family group and was regularly employed, his wages in the vreaie, 
number .of cases were insufficient for the family’s support. 

The sanitation, child care, and training standards of the 45 Chicys, 
day nurseries were not “uniformly high’ at the time the investivat\,; 
was made, in the winter of 1918-19 and the winter of 19) 9-2) 
There were only two nurseries, with a capacity of 20 each, in wie) 


colored children could be cared for. At least 25 ae cent of the 1,39 
children who were not sent to day nurseries had no care exe); 
during school hours. 


Records were secured regarding the scheol attendance of 742 of thy 
children of gainfully employed women aad such records contrasic( 
unfavorably with those of all children in 9 selected schools in 19) !~) 
in the city’s poorer districts. One-third of the children o! 
earning mothers were “ below the standard grade for their age 

The report comments on the “skill and ingenuity” of mar 
these gainfully empioyed mothers in accomplishing their doiio- 
duties. One hundred and twenty-five out of 361 of the women » 
whom inquiry regarding the matter was made, reported tha 
did all the household work themselves. 

While it is stated that it is not the purpose of the report ‘ 
the important problems involved in finding the best measii-s {i 
obviating the need of gainful employment by mothers of \ vii 
children,’ the following suggestions are made: 

That the fathers’ wages should be sufficient for.an adequate standard of liv 


That mothers should be trained in household economy and child care. 
That the normal family group should be preserved through the reduction « 


trial hazards, the safeguarding and promotion of public health, through more 


and better enforced laws relative to desertion and nonsupport. 

That substitutes should be found for the father’s earnings when the mea 
maintaining the integrity of the family group have been neglected or unsucc: 

The findings of the report also point to the necessity of haviny 
children of wage-earning mothers more adequately cared for i: ‘lv 
nurseries or through the schools, after school hours; of raisiny tiv 
standards of sanitation and care in nurseries; and of protecting tie 
health of mothers from breakdown brought about by overwork. 





Report.on Woman Workers in New York State. 


HE number of women gainfully employed in New York Siaie, 
T their occupations, and some important industrial facts conccri- 
ing these wage earners are discussed in a Special Bulletin | \o. 
110, April, 1922) of the New York State Department of La}: 01 
“Women who work.” ‘The report was prepared by ‘the division 0 
women in industry and the bureau of research and codes. | 
Number and oceupations.—W hile approximately 20 per cent 0! the 
8,549,399 women over t0 years of age in the United States wer 
gainfully employed in 1920, over 25 per cent of the 4,21°.{)) 
women in New York State were thus occupied, 61 per cent of suc! 
workers being employed in Greater New York. ‘The following ta)! 
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shows the industrial distribution of the woman labor of the State 


as compared with the man labor: 


NUMBER OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED WORKERS IN NEW 


YORK STATE 


AND 


GREATER NEW YORK, BY SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1920. 








Occupation group and sex. 


New York State. 








—— 


All occupations: 


MOM . .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceseesceaeeseevcosceses | 


Women 


Aericulture, forestry and animal husbandry: 


Women 


Extraction of minerals: 
Men 


Women 
rr, SNS RY nati abn dtuth addeme taeda eek 


Manufacturing and mechanical industries: 


Clerical ocewpations: 
Men 


' Preliminary census figures, released Feb. 3, 1922. 





| Number. 


3, 367, 907 
1, 135, 246 





Per cent. 


[4,058 | 








1, 406, 002 
351, 104 
1, 757, 106 


00.00 | 





100. 00 | 





56.18 


43. 32 





209, 493 | 
253, 465 
472, 956 | 
303, 178 
2638, 588 


44. 29 


~~ my 
JO. 41 


100. 00 


53. 49 


46, 51 





566, 766 | 


100. 00 


| 


LOO. OO 


Greater 
New York. 


i 


1, 839, 683 
691, 729 


2,531, 412 


6, 764 
345 


7,109 


60. 030 
845 


100, 028 
68, 009 
168, 037 


149, 623 
156, 667 


308, 200 


217, 816 
184, 598 


402,414 


in 1910 the proportion of women in the clerical group was 34.5 per 
roportion of women in the 


cent, in 1920, 46.5 per cent; while the 
transportation 


oup was 4.6 per cent in 1910 and 8.3 per cent in 


1920. Within the same decade there was only a slight increase in the 
proportion of women in the professional and trade groups, while in’ 
domestic and personal service the percentage of women fell 5 points. 
_ The total number of women gainfully employed in New York State 
increased by over 150,000 from 1910 to 1920. In clerical service 
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and transportation the number was more than doubled. There 
were 33,572 more women in professional service in 1920 than in 1919 
and in domestic and personal service 59,506 less. The percentiace of 
women in the manufacturing and mechanical group dropped ; 
points although there were 2,000 more women in such industries. 

Space will not permit of a resumé of the brief analyses made in {i 
report under the 9 occupational groups; the following are «4 {oy 
datstanding statements: 

About 75 per cent of the women included in the manufact wring 
group are classified as ‘“‘semiskilled operatives,” of whom more thay 
100,000 are employed in the clothing factories, over 47,500 in the 
textile industries, and about 9,500 in food factories. Amone thy 
skilled operatives in the manufacturing group, dressmakers ay 
seamstresses far outnumber those in any other one trade; milliners 
rank next in numerical importance. 

In the list of skilled woman operatives there are 12 building cop. 
' tractors, 4 carpenters, 12 glass blowers, 191 goldsmiths and jewelers, 
4 mechanics, 510 painters, glaziers, etc., 62 paper hangers, 7 piano 
and organ tuners, and 450 upholsterers. 

Hours.—The hours of women in mercantile establishments, factor. 
ies, and restaurants in New York State are, generally speaking 
limited by law to 9 a day and 54 a week between 6 a. m. and \\ 
p- m., and in mercantile establishments from 7 a. m. There are. 

owever, 434,475 women gainfully employed whose hours are no! 
legally regulated, the greatest number being in the domestic and 
personal service group. 

Wages.—No statistics on wages are given in the report except in 
connection with compensable accidents, which are discussed further 
on in the bulletin. In the brief section on wages the following 
statement is made: 

An effort to relate women’s wages to their industrial efficiency has been disay) int. 
ing in any comparative study of wage rates for men and women. Women’s wavs 
are almost always lower than men’s. This is true even where men and women are 
doing the same work and the woman produces as much as the man. In fact, it may 
make little difference whether a woman produces more or less than a man; the wage 
rates may not vary with her production. Being a woman is now too often a baric 
against adequate payment for service. The great need is for accurate and scie1''| 
determination of the value of labor to the finished product regardless of the sex of the v orl. 

Trade-union_ organization.—The number of women gainfully 
employed in New York State in cities of over 50,000 in 1920 was 
871,503; the number reported in trade-unions was 113,354, or 13.(/l 
per cent. It must be remembered, however, that the gainfully 
employed women as classified by the census include a large number 
in the domestic service group, also employers and salaried worc's. 
The number of women in trade-unions in cities over 50,000 lias 
increased about 74 per cent from 1914 to 1920. 

Home work.—The number of licensed home workers in New ) ork 
State in the year ending June 30, 1921, was 24,297. It is estimated 
that 6,000 of these were men. Seven hundred and eighty-one 
children under 16 years old were found doing home work, (3 «/ 
whom were under 14 ytens of age. Over 15,000 of the home workers 
were employed on clothing, more than 4,000 on embroidery, «nd 
over 1,600 on artificial flowers. More than 11,000 of these workers 
were Italians, over 7,500 Jewish, and nearly 2,400 Americans. 
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Health.—The report calls attention to the difficulty of measuring 
morbidity because of the lack of a commonly accepted normal health 
standard. Reference is made to a special bulletin on “Sickness 
among New York State factory workers, 1919,” published in 1921 
hy the New York Industrial Commission,' which showed that the 
morbidity rate was 50 per cent higher for women than for men. 
It is pointed out that this study and other studies along similar lines 
cover only a limited sickness experience. Strong emphasis is laid 
upon the ap josie magi of having more adequate data on the causes 
and extent of sickness among wage earners. 

Workmen’s compensation.—While the percentage of gainfully 


; employed men to women in New York State was 74.8 to 25.2 (census 


fieures of 1920), 96 per cent of the known industrial accidents hap- 
pened to men and only 4 percent towomen. According to the latest 


Savailable statistics of closed cases compiled for a fiscal year (end- 


ing June 30, 1917), the wages of 90 per cent of the total number 
of women who were receiving compensation for industrial accidents 
were under $14.50 a week, and the wages of 58 per cent of such 


‘women were below $9.50 a week. 


Labor laws.—Part II] of the bulletin contains abstracts of various 


'New York State laws for women and minors in industry. There 


are no regulations, however, under the labor law for women in 
professional and office work not connected with a mercantile estab- 


‘ lishment or factory, work in theaters, in hotels, or on farms, domestic 


service, work in garages where there is no repair work done, tele- 
) 


} graphy and telephony, and interstate commerce. 


a 


Limitation of Child Labor in Great Britain. 
A THE result of an order recently issued by the British Board 


of Edueation (circular 1262) the entire education act of 

1918? except section 8 (2) and section 10 will come into 
operation July 1, 1922.* This is a very important announcement, 
since on and after July 1 of the present year no exemption from 
attendance at school can be granted to any child between 5 and 14 
years of age for the purpose of employment of any kind and pro- 
visions for such exemptions now in force will cease to be effective. 
The new order will not prejudice exemptions made before the 
appointed day. 

The two exceptions to the order, section 8 (2) and section 10 
deal respectively with compulsory school attendance between the 
ages of 14 and 15 years and the creation of compulsory day contin- 
uation schools. Section 8 (2) is postponed (as reported in the Times) 
because the board “under present financial conditions is not prepared 
in any area to approve by-laws requiring attendance at school up 
to the age of 15.” Section 10, dealing with compulsory attendance 
at continuation schools, is in force in London, Birmingham, and a 
few smaller areas, but for reasons not cited, it failed of securing an _ 
appointed day for becoming generally operative. 








, MONTHLY Lasor Review, April, 1921, p. 185. 
MONTHLY LaBor Review, December, men 42-46. 
Times Educational Supplement, (London) May 27, 1922, pp. 246, 247. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Employment in Selected Industries in May, 1922. 


To Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents reports concerniys 


the volume of employment in May, 1922, from representatiy, 

establishments in 12 manufacturmmg industries. Comparing 
the figures of May, 1922, with those for identical establishments {, 
May, 1921, it appears that in 8 of the 12 industries there were inc reasos 
in the number of persons employed, while in 4 there were decreases, 
The largest increases were 24.6 per cent in hosiery and underwear 
and 23.4 per centincar building and repairing. Beeause of labor dis. 
turbances the cotton manufacturing industry shows a decrease of 
25.5 per cent. Cotton finishing and sil show respective decreases 
of 14.3 and 14.6 per cent. 

Six of the 12 industries show increase in the total amount of poy 
roll for May, 1922, as compared with May, 1921. The remaining } 
industries show decreases in the amount of pay roll. The most im. 
cena: increase, 25.6 per cent, appears in hosiery and underwear, 

‘otton manufacturing and silk show respective decreases of 33.9 per 


cent and 32.9 per cent. , 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY, lw 


























AND 1922 
| 
Estab- | Namber on Per | Amount of pay roll. 
lish- | pay roll. 
ments _ cent of 
report- Period ee ——— 
Industry. ing for of pay (+) or 
Ma anaeees May, | May, ee May, May, 
bo ig2i. | 1922. | “7 1921. 1922. 
years. —)- 
: 
Iron and steel_...........-... 106 | 4 month./115, 709 |126, 593 | +18.0 |$5, 969, 704 |$6, 383, 730 
Automobile manufacturing... 45 | 1 week..| 92,649 |100,071 | + &0| 3,188,075 | 3,393,814) = 6. 
Car building and repairing. . 62 | 4month.| 49,111 | 60,620 | +23. 4 | 3,256, 501 | 3, 505, 492 | 7.6 
Cotton Inanufacturing........ 62 | | week..| 60,864 | 45,355 | —25.5 | 1,049, 048 693, 375 | 
Cotton finishing.............. 17 |...do....| 12,423 | 10,641 | —14.3 | 273,384} 214 418 
Hosiery and underwear ...... 64 |...do....| 25,814 | 32,168 | +246 423, 482 531, 9% | 
i eRe ian 45 | 2weeks..| 18,072 | 15,435 | —14.6| 822,678] 552,241) —329 
Men’s ready-made elothing. . . 43 | 1 week. .| 24,609 | 24,626; + .1 736, 631 592,548; —i%6 
Leather manufacturing....... 35 |...do....| 10,507 | 12,327 | +17.3 237, 119 260, 792 ] 
Boots and shoes.............-. 78 |..-do....| 56,381 | 60,589 | + 7.5 | 1,310, 200 | 1, 294, 662 2 
Paper making................ 59 |...d0.. ..| 22,289 | 25,953 | +16.4 | 537,926 | 605, 423 | 
Cigar manufacturing. ........ 54 |...do....) 16,690 | 15,215 | — 8&8 320, 477 271, 951 

















Comparative data for May, 1922, and April, 1922, appear in the 
following table. The figures show that in 7 industries there wer 
increases in the number of persons on the pay roll in May as con- 
pared with April, and in 5, decreases. Respective increases of ‘/, 
5.6, and 4 per cent are shown in the automobile, paper, and car 
building and repairing industries. Men’s ready-made clothing s|iows 
a decrease of 6.9 per cent. 

In May, 1922, as compared with April, 1922, all but two industries 
show increases in the amount of money paid to employees. Cigar 
making shows an increase of 14.6 per cent and the automobile industry 
an increase of 14 per cent. The two decreases are 2.6 per cent 10 
silk and 2.1 per cent in boots and shoes. 
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® Paper making 59 |...d0....| 24,581 | 25, 953 


sof 22.2 per cent. 
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OyNPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN toe ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL AND 
ne r, 1922. 





"aa" Per Amount of pay roll. Per 
| ; cent of cent of 
}= Pettod |———__ inerease| ———--——— linerease 
Industry. | go of pay (+) or 
: roll. | April, | May de- ; ,- 
| “1990.’ | qoa9’ | Crease April, 1922.) May, 1922.| crease 


(—). 





} 
} 


| 


Jron and steel.......---. o soos -|122, 881 |126, 865 
\utomobile mimufacturing... .| 90,592 | 99,389 
(ar building and repairing. . - .| 58,302 | 60, 620 
(Cotton manufacturing -| 43,343 | 44, 445 
Cotton finishing ...do0....| 10,565 | 10,641 
Hosiery and underwear ..-d0....| 30,810 | 30, 588 | 
ilgili) Sonal reeks .| 16,077 | 15,435 

Men's ready-made clothing. . . .| 27,317 | 25,437 
Leather manufacturing 35 |...do....| 12,557 | 12,327 
Boots and shoes ...do0....| 62,633 | 61,203 
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In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 79 establishments in the iron 
and steel industry reported 95,699 employees as actually working 
on the last full day of the pay period in May, 1922, as against 78,314 
employees for the — pay-roll period m May, 1921, an increase 

‘ures given by 87 establishments show that 
102,369 employees were actually working on the last full day of the 


pay period for May, 1922, as against 99,463 for the period in April, 


1922, an increase of 2.9 per cent. 
Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


PURING the period April 15 to May 15, 1922, there were wage 
changes made by some of the reporting establishments in 8 of 
the 12 industries. 

Iron and steel.—In one shop all employees were granted wage rate 
increases, the tonnage men receiving an increase of 22 per cent and 
all other labor an increase of 10 per cent. One establishment gave 
an inerease of 18 per cent to 56 per cent of the force. ‘Ten plants 
reported wage increases of 8.8 per cent, affecting all the pen! amen 
in all plants. An increase of 8.3 per cent was received by 90 per 
cent of the force in one plant and 334 per cent of the force in another 
plant. Three plants reported a decrease of 5 per cent, affecting 60 
per cent of the employees in one plant and 40 per cent in the two 
remaining plants. A decrease of 4 per cent was reported by two 
concerns, affecting 40 per cent in the first concern and 33} per cent 
in the second concern. In one mill a 24 per cent wage cut was made 
to 40 per cent of the men. A 2 per cent reduction in wages was 
reported by two mills, affecting 33 per cent of the men in one mill 
and 32 per cent in the second mill. Increased operations and more 
ume worked were reported by many of the iron and steel mills, 
and the per capita earnings show an increase of 4.6 per cent when 
compared with those for last month. } 

Automobiles.—A. wage increase of approximately 15 per cent was 
granted to 20 per cent of the employees in one factory. Two es- 
tablishments reported a 14 per cent increase, affecting 10 per cent 
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of the forces, while another concern gave an increase of 8 per co 
to 20 per cent of the employees. Production was increased <\); 


ing 


the period reported and the per capita earnings for May were 3; 
per cent higher than for April. | 
Car building and repairing.—A decrease of 5 per cent, affectiny 


5 per cent of the employees, was reported by one establish 
A slight increase, 0.8 per cent, was shown for per capita earnins 
when April and May pay rolls were compared. " 

Cotton manufacturing—When per capita earnings for May je 
compared with those for April an increase of 1 per cent was note) 

Cotton Seago .—The per capita earnings for May were the san, 
as those for a u. 

Hosiery and underwear.—An increase of 2.6 per cent in per capity 
earnings was shown when the April and May pay rolls were comp.r«. 

Silk.—When the April and May per capita earnings were compared 
an increase of 1.5 per cent appeared. 

Men’s ready-made clothing—A 15 per cent wage decrease wa; 
reported by two establishments, affecting all shopmen. Three 
concerns reported a 10 per cent reduction, affecting 84 per cent 0! 
the force in one concern, 75 per cent of the force in the second con. 
cern, and 57 per cent of the force in the third concern. One esta). 
lishment made a wage reduction of 9 per cent to 90 per cent of the 
men. However, an increase of 7.5 per cent in per capita earning 
was shown when figures for April and May were compared. 

Leather.—Decreases ranging from 5 to 10 per cent were made to 4\ 
a cent of the employees in one tannery. hen per capita earning 

or May were compared with those for April an increase of 2.7 per 
cent was noted. ! 

Boots and shoes.—One firm reported a wage decrease of 5 per cent 
affecting 70 per cent of the employees. Per capita earnings for May 
increased 0.1 per cent over those for April. 

Paper making.—One mill gave an increase of 20 per cent to (i) 
per cent of the employees. wage decrease of 6 per cent, affecting 
all employees, was reported by another establishment. An increase 
of 1.6 per cent was noted for May per capita earnings over \prl 
figures. 

Cigar manufacturing.—Two factories reported a 124 per cent waze 
cut, affecting all of the employees in one factory and 5 per cent of 
the employees in the other factory. A wage reduction of approx 
mately 10 per cent affected 80 per cent of the men in one concer. 
However, there was an increase in per capita earnings for May over 
April of 10.6 per cent. 


a 
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Government Construction Contracts. 


ONTINUING the report on this subject in the Montary [1 sor 
(:: Reviews for May and June, the following table gives certail 
information relating to contracts entered into by the several 
departments or independent establishments of the Government * 
reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by these departments: 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Recent Statistics of Employment. 


lowa. 


May, 1922, as compared with April, 1922, is shown by the 

figures issued by the lowa Bureau of Labor Statistics in a 
press release based on a survey of 289 identical firms which employed 
in April 45,452 persons and in May 45,918 persons. Improvement in 
the period of operation of factories and other establishments is also 
shown, as out of every 100 firms reporting for May 79 were operating 
full time, 17 part time, and 4 were closed, as against 75 operating 
full time, 20 part time, and 5 shut down in April. The figures for 
the different industries are set forth in the following table: 


A GAIN of slightly over 1 per cent in the persons employed in 


| \UMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN 289 IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN APRIL 
\ND MAY, 1922, AND NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS OPERATING FULL TIME OR 
PART TIME OR CLOSED DOWN. 











P Number em- | Number of establish- 
Num-| ployedin— | Per cent ments— 
ber of of in- 
estab- crease j-—— — 
report- April, | May, crease ating | ating , Closed 
ine 1922. | 1922. 7 full part down. 
6 ys time. | time. 











Food and kindred products................. 7,440 | 7,797 +4, § 
Textiles and clothing 26 2,699 | 2,657 —1.6 
TEGt SUN EE 0 bh EAE de 0 bbe ob bk vee cco cees > j 6,343 | 6,242 
LOE Sat eageons~ dncetnnagtss >< 2s 3,538 | 3,678 
Leather products 55 517 
Paper and printing 2 2,385 | 2,414 
Medicines, chemicals, etc : 233 243 
Stone and clay products.................... 5 | 2,357) 2, 467 
Tobacco 522 518 
Car shops ; 11, 300 , 485 
Miscellaneous 8,084 | 7,900 


wWbwocan 




















Total 289 | 45, 452 | 45,918 








Massachusetts. 


HE Legislature of Massachusetts has established a special commis- 
sion to investigate the problems relating to unemployment and 
to unemployment insurance and also to report on the subject of min- 
imum wage legislation. The body consists of two members of the 
senate, four of the house of representatives, three other persons from 
outside these two bodies to be appointed by the governor, with the 
advice and consent of the ae This commission is to conduct its 
mvestigations and report on or before the first Wednesday of Janu- 
ary, 1923. 

The principal subjects to be considered are the extent, nature, and 
causes of unemployment and what measures, public or private, indi- 
vidual or by community effort, can be taken to decrease it so far as 
allected by seasonal fluctuation and by industrial depression; place- 
ment through free employment service or the coordination of local . 
agencies or otherwise; and relief either by insurance or advance 
planning and reserving of public works to be carried out in periods 
of unemployment. 
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Aside from the above the commission is to investigate the operatioy 


and administration of the minimum wage law of the State and jt, 
effect on the industries and employees therein for whom minimyy 
wages have been established. e present law is optional, order 
of the board merely naming a standard which siaphoyers May or 
rae! not accept, and the question of giving mandatory effect to the 
findings of the minimam wage board is to be reported on; also whet) 


the law should be extended, amended, or repealed. 

Cooperation by the departments of industrial accidents, labor anq 
industries, and banking and insurance is provided for. Quarters ar 
to be provided in the statehouse, where public hearings may be held, 
No compensation is provided for the members of the commission, }yyt 
reasonable expenses may be incurred, including traveling and ¢|erica| 
expenses. 


New York. 


AS A result of continued gradual progress in business conditions, 

employment in New York State factories increased 1 per cen 
from April to May, 1922, according to a press release issued by the 
industrial commissioner of the New York State Department of 
Labor, based on reports received from 1,553 representative esta}lish- 
ments employing over 430,000 workers in May. Seasonal activities 
in some industries were offset by seasonal dullness in others. 

The chief increases were reported in the brick, cement, and sbra- 
sive, metal-working, woodworking, and. food and beverages indu:- 
tries; the greatest decreases, in the clothing and textile industries. 
Of the 11 principal industry groups, 7 showed employment gains 
during May. 

The iron and steel and automobile industries snowed the most 
mportant gains in the metal-working group. Considerable in- 
ereases were also reported in the shipbuilding and brass and copper 
industries, and there were substantial seasonal gains in the canning 
industry and in saw milling and planing. 

The marked reductions in the clothing industries are accounted 
for chiefly by interseason dullness. The fact that certain new trad: 
agreements had not been concluded in New York City was also a 
determining factor. 

There were seasonal decreases in leather goods manufacture «ni 
in the industries making cotton and’woolen Enit goods, silk and silk 
goods, and miscellaneous products, but some gains in the cotton 
goods industry and wool manufactures. 

The volume of employment in the miscellaneous paper industry 
was reduced by a strike in one of the largest paper bag mills. 

No change took place in the boot and shoe industry, labor difficu'- 
ties in the Rochester factories having prevented an increase 1! 


employment. 
Pennsylvania. 
FE annual report of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employmen! 


contains separate reports from the various State employe 
offices of the bureau, located respectively at Altoona, Erie, Jolin 
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‘ation fgpwn, Harrisburg, McKeesport, New Kensington, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
id its [gurgh, Scranton, and Williamsport, together with statistical sum- 


imum 
ders 


c 


aries O 


mmaries are reproduced below: 









f the activities of all the offices combined, figures from which 


ay ¢ 
fo \SSIFIED SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF THE 10 EMPLOYMENT OFFICES OF 
O the HR“ PENNSYLVANIA FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1921. 


et her 


T and 
'S are 









Persons 


; 
| Persons 


applving for'asked for by 


Persons 
sent to 






Persons 
recei ving 








positions. 


held. 
., but 
eTical 


positions. | employers. | positions. 


14,314 | 4, 223 
24° 969 | 9, 282 
43, 102 9, 209 








3, 778 
8, O62 
7, 364 

















— 10, 071 | 3,179 2.995 
ik Cs 5 <4 0200 eecccengnccanekegicssens 18, 604 3, 690 3, 098 
ine and quarry 9, 167 4, 426 4,391 
ansportation 10, 088 | 1, 326 1,090 
ian les. 6, 393 | 3, 076 2, 839 
Ons, : 320, 398 | 20, 080 18,718 
cent eA, 6 Bites Polo d Cabs vec bees Jess dele BOs deeb ds% 27, 528 6, 310 5, 648 
y the ON EET RRR One REE | 484, 644 64,801 | 57, 983 
it of NE i ete cbeneesoncedaaddebastiuwters eee 8 Bee ee eer 877 
z. ds on ctinehdieeeseuccusbvetetesecees | 280, 730 525, 866 219, 642 | 206, 106 
yiISh- Pe | ee A ese eee 
Liles Women. 
DP a- wy 
evienIGR®. 5 o cad ewe's'e ese 60S sees shay OS on SPIN 139 | 
1, 4 “~~ “= Sit ON itRhP gS SRE S ary seaeer 1, 369 
ries En nds nage cn hein etbuehanuhenpes su 299 
mes by CURE, Mia thictad esewiedss ds dos idcdisedidecssccnee 4, 425 
rAINs ee ee ee ee 4, 690 
7 iels and institutions. .........-.- Pov whe ct bad oats 2, 227 
aching GG MRGSOET .. - <6. cccccccccseee- ee 1, 023 
NN I eee eee ee 156 
00 Se es wantin scereete 666 
in- 488 
pper Mn Gi I hs all A a. 15, 482 
ans Se ee eee eee eee eee Peery eer | ers reer er lib High eeatieddwacikas sot 
ning ay workers (Altoona)!.................. cy me RSET Sea 20, 256 20,171 | 
, ne Res eaten etic Step ce-e| 30,213 | 32.016 | 23,060 | 
Weim — 2h. |) Es aan oes se ee eee 525, 222 | 91, 793 | 80, 283 
racle hak BERR Fae he eins 665 6st rome ceitasveh cowegte ccc se } 310, 943 157, 882 | 242, 702 | 
TT ' Not included in totals. 
i New Report Forms. 
SUK 
ton A new weekly summary report form and a revised detailed weekly 
eport for men were introduced on ‘January 1, 1921, for the bureau 
try ee employment. The new summary form makes it possible to give 
he men’s reports from all offices on one page and the women’s 
cul- Heports in a similar way. Two important revisions m the detailed 
in eckly report form for men are a column headed “ Retentions” 
ind a double column for “Information to employer and employee.”’ 
hese additional columns provide space for reporting the very 
lifficult service of the bureau in trying to keep persons on their 
aa obs and also for mformation of value to both employer and employee, 
a hich is given by the various offices but which previously never was 
ns MeeCorded either in the orders for labor or in the applications for 


vork. 
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Private Employment Offices. 


In 1921 there were 85,375 persons reported placed by priya; 
employment agents licensed by the department of labor and ind istyy 
This department issued during that year 278 licenses to priyai, 
employment agents, the fees of such licenses bringing into the Sty; 
treasury $13,900. The following statistics for 1921 are also « 
in the report of the division of licensed agents: 

Licenses surrendered 

Si nsnth Us menanet senso sccepacccs ssn qes-<se 

Pup NIIOE Gdn thd. bclvks via ass cccc cs cccécawésccber 

Licenses refused 

Wage complaints by aliens investigated and settled. ........ Is 
SE VAD LE EEE TE EPA ETE EE TO: '. $906.5 

Investigations and inspections conducted by division 

Violations of laws and rules discovered. ..................-- 

Complaints regarding fees considered................-...-- 

Decisions favorable to agents in re complaints about fees... . 
Amount involved. ................. aetna Aten bind oot’ 

Decisions favorable to complainants. ..............-...-..-. 3 
SMI, ola aoe. nid saganwemeseecome $1, 742. 75 


Survey of Seasonal Trades. 


A survey of seasonal trades in Pennsylvania was undertaken in 
June, 1921, by the superintendents of the State employment «!{ices 
and the representative councils, at the suggestion of the comn 
sioner of labor and industry. Some surprising facts have been dis. 
closed by this preliminary survey. It is reported that after further 
investigation of a more detailed and intensive character a bulletin 
will probably be issued embodying the results of this study. 


Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom in Apmil, 1922. 


HE following statement as to the condition of employment in 

T Great Britain and Ireland in April, 1922, as compared with 

April, 1921, and March, 1922, has been compiled from ficures 

3 eT. in the British Labor Gazette for May, 1922. Similar 

information for January, 1922, was published in the April, 1922, 
MonTuaiy Lasor REvIEw. 

The employment situation continued bad during April, though 
there was an improvement in some of the industries not direct!y 
affected by the disputes in the engineering and shipbuilding trades. 
There were also further reductions in wages during April. When the 
number of persons employed in April, 1922, is compared wit|: the 
number employed in a 1922, the largest increase, 7.9 per cent, 
appears in the jute trade. The number of employees reported by 
employers in the bookbinding trades jacrented: 5.1 per cent over 
the preceding month, while both the silk and the tailoring trades 
show an increase of 3.3 per cent. Employment in the linen trade 
continued bad on the whole, and showed a decline of 8.4 per ceil. 
As regards seamen, at most of the ports considerable numbers ©! 
men failed to obtain engagements and the number employe! 
decreased 7.8 per cent from last month. A decrease of 6.8 per ceil 
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yas noted in the iron and steel works and one of 4.1 per cent in the 
cement trade. 

A comparison of the earnings of employees in April, 1922, with 
those in March, 1922, shows that here 8 the largest increase (23.5 
per cent) occurred in the jute trade. An increase of 6.7 per cent 
syppears in the bookbinding trades and one of 6.3 per cent in the 
ilk trade. The most important decrease, 9.2 per cent, is shown in 
the linen trade. A decrease of 7.9 per cent is reported in the cement 
trade, and a decrease of 6.2 per cent in the brick trades. 

Comparison of the number of persons employed in April, 1922, 
and in April, 1921, shows an increase of 64.8 per cent in the pottery 
trades. Im the iron and steel works, an increase of 47.5 per cent 
appears. Respective decreases of 38.4, 9.4, and 7.1 per cent are 
noted in the cement trade, bookbinding trades, and printing trades. 

The aggregate earnings of employees in April when compared 
with those for April, 1921, show an increase of 52.5 per cent in the 
hosiery trade, 46.2 per cent in the worsted trade, and 39.8 per cent 
in the cotton trades. A decrease of 49.6 per cent is reported for 
the cement trade. 


VOLUME GF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND) IN APRIL, 1922, AS COMPARED WITH MARCH, 1922, AND APRIL, 1921. 


{Compiled from figures in the Labor Gazette, London, May, 1922.] 





Per cent of Per cent of 

increase (+) or | increase (+) or 
decrease (—)in || decrease (—) in 
April, 1922, as April, 1922, as 





Industry and basis of compared with— Industry and basis of compared with— 
comparison. comparison. 








March, | April, || March, | April, 
1922, 1921. || 1922. 1921, 








|— 

Coal mining: | Jute trade: 

Average number of days | Number of employees.......| +7.{ 
worked Earnings of employees. -..... 5 
Number of employees ....... ’ | Linen trade: 

Iron mining: Number of employees .....-.- 
Average number of days Earnings of employees. ..... 
Foe. ote eee 29 | ©) | sink trade: 

Query 7 | Number of employees....... 
Average number of days é Earnings of employees..... 7 

worked P —8,7 || Carpet trade: 

_ Number ofemployees....... . +16. 9 Number of employees .....-. 
Pigiron: Number of furnaces in t Earnings of employees. -.... 
__ fe RSS ee ee +4, 2+4918.2 || Lace trade: 

Iron and steel works: Number of employees... ..-. 

fen eomprerets ‘ 2447.5 Earnings of employees. . .... | 

_ Number ofshilts worked....; —5. Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and | 
Tin plate, steel, and galvanized finishing. ah iwehes 

sheet trades: Number of mills } Number of employees ee 

in operation +2. 5. Earnings of employees... .. 

Cotton trade: Boot and shoe trade: 

Supaber of employees +2: Number ofemployees....... 
varnings of employees. ..... +4. Earnings of employees. ..... 


Woolen trade: oN ‘ . 
Number of employees....... +0. Leather trades: Number of em- 


Farni re@S.....- ’ ¥ 
Worsted eter comedies sii Tailoring trade: 
Number of employees +1.6 | 3. Number ofemployees....... +3.: 
Earnings of employees +2, ‘ Earnings of employees +1. 
Hosiery trade: Shirt and collar trade: 
Number of employees | +0. 31, 8 Number of employees ....... +0. 
Earnings of employees . 2. 5 Earnings of employees —2.6 


} 




















'No figures due to general stoppage of work at coal mines in April, 1921. 

~ Increase in 1922 on account of disorganized condition of industry in April, 1921, due to general coal 
oppage, 
‘Based on unemployment. 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND irr. 
LAND) IN APRIL, 1922, AS COMPARED WITH MARCG, 1922, AND APRIL, 1921—Con. 
Per cent of Per cent of 
increase (+-) or increase (+) or 
— (—)in oe (—)in 
Industry and basis pri, 1982, 98 Industry and basis of pri, 1922 
rat en Lay = compared with— comparison. compared with— 
March, | April, } March, | A ril, 
1922. 1921. 1922. { 1921. 
Other clothing trades: Paper, printing, and bookbind- 
Dressmaking and _ milli- ing trades—Concluded. 
nery—Number of em- rinting trades— 
| SED 2 hee? aRaias « 4+-2.6 —3.7 Number of employees 
olesale mantle, costume, reported by  trade- 
blouses, ete.—Number of ARR Re —0.5 +11 
employees— Number of employees 
hE (4) —3.6 reported by employers.|§ —0.2) —7,1 
Manehester.............. +0.4 |) +20.3 Earnings of employees 
a +3.1 —2.9 reported by employers. —1.6 —9,4 
Corset trade — Number of Bookbinding trades— 
employees............--c0. +15] +12.9 Number of employees 
Woodworking and furnishing: reported by  trade- 
Number of employees 3...... +0, 1 +2,2 eee ®. . ocededbeeveod +1,1 | —(, 1 
Brick trade: Number of employees 
Number of employees....... —1i.1 +5.8 reported by employers.;| +5.1/) —4 
Earnings of employees. ..... —6.2) —22.5 Earnings of employees 
Cement trade: reported by employers.| +6.7 ) 
Number of employees ......- —4,1 —38,4 || Pottery trades: 
Earnings of employees. ..... —7.9| —49.6 Number of employees... ...- —0.8 | 
Paper, printing, and bookbind- Earnings of employees. ..... —4, 5 | 
— Glass trades: 
aper trades— Number of employees...... —3,2 6.4 
Number of employees Earnings of employees. ..... —5.7 - 
reported by  trade- Food-preparation trades: 
unions %..... Diicianaded (5) (5) Num ofemployees....... —0.3 
Number of employees Earnings of employees - -.. .. —0,3 | 
reported by employers.| —1.9 +4.8 || Doek and riverside labor: Num- 
Earnings of employees ber of employees... .:.........- +1.1 | 
reported by employers.| —1.7 —0.3 Seamen: Number of employees. . —7.8 
3’ Based on unemployment. 4 No change. 5 No figures. 


Report of Employment Exchanges in the United Kingdom. 


_§$ REPORTED by the British Labor Gazette for May, 122, 
A the operations of the employment exchanges for the five 
weeks ending April 10, 1922, are summarized as follows: ‘lhe 
average daily i of applications from workpeople during the 
riod was 23,772; of vacancies notified, 3,178; and of vacancies 
ed, 2,680. This means over 7 applications for every vacancy «1( 
nearly 9 applications for every vacancy filled. 

When comparing the daily average of applications from workpeop': 
for April, 1922 and March, 1922, a decrease of 5.2 per cent is reporie(: 
while the daily average of vacancies notified and vacancies {i)!ci 
showed decreases of 3.6 per cent and 4.8 per cent. 

The average daily number of applications from adults was 21,7/\)— 
16,713 men and 5,027 women. There were 2,751 average dilly 
vacancies reported—1l,... mn and 956 women. The average 
number of positions filewd.»--, when compared with the previous 
month, showed a decrease of 1. : per cent among men, while in the 
case of women there was a decrease of 11.8 per cent. 

In the men’s department there were increases in the numbc" 0: 
vacancies filled ius baila and construction of works, comme!) 
and clerical occupations and dress (including boots and shves), 
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while decreases occurred in engineering and ironfounding, shipbuild- 
ing, miscellaneous metal trades, the transport trades, agriculture, 
and general laborers. 

With reference to juveniles, 31,432 applications were received from 
boys and 5,450 vacancies were notified for boys. Of the vacancies 
votified 4,838, or 88.8 per cent, were filled. 

The number of applications received from girls was 29,535. The 
aumber of vacancies notified was 7,333, of which 6,051, or 82.5 per 
cent, were filled. 

Of the total vacancies (10,889) filled by juveniles, 1,690, or 15.5 
per cent were filled by applicants who obtained their first situation 
since leaving school. 

The following table shows, for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the number of applications from men and women, vacancies notified, 
and vacancies filled during the five weeks ending April 10, 1922. 


APPLICATIONS FROM WORKPEOPLE, VACANCIES NOTIFIED, AND VACANCIES FILLED 
DURING THE FIVE WEEKS ENDING APRIL 10, 1922, AND THE NUMBER REMAINING 
ON THE LIVE REGISTERS OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES, GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND. ~ 











Applications y i " ‘ 
from Vacancies V ‘ied. Live register.2 
workpeople. = 











Men. t . | Men. 





62, 102 


&, 838 
Engineering and iron founding .| 116, 754 
Shipbuilding 44, 493 
Construction ef vehicles........| 3,201 
Miscellaneous metal trades 40, 478 
Domestic Service. .-........-. ~ 5, 463 : ; 26 15, 475 | 
Commercial and clerical 26, 690 | 
Conveyance of men, goods, etc. . 126, 215 
Agriculture 84 . 4,725 
TORU, 65 25 Sin ecsbiccnsoecadt< 50, 372 | 


Dress (including beots and 
2,496 18,430 


180 129 193 15, 057 | 
9, 513 3} 9,334 159 | 106, 167 | 
4, 821 7 4,344} 1,335 | 212 004 | 


150, 820 | 53,867 | 28,633 | 50,653 | 18,853 | 1,287,327 | 
| 


‘Casual occupations (dock laborers and coal laborers) are excluded from this table and from all other 
— above. The number of casual jobs found for workpeople in these occupations during the period was 
- ? Not including persons on short time. 





























Employment of Ex-Service Men in Great Britain.' 


INCE August 1, 1919, 53,687 ex-service men have received train- 
ing under the British industrial training scheme. On April 25, 
__ 1922, there were 21,966 men in training, and 28,772 on the 
waiting list. At the same time 17,805 <diiployers had accepted 
44,651 ex-service men under the ylisit.« upted apprenticeship 
scheme.” Up to and including April 30, 1922, 30,272 employers had 
enrolled on the King’s National Rolleander the national scheme and 
had furnished employment of some character for 362,393 disabled 
eX-Service men. 


‘ Labor Gazette, London, May, 1922, p. 202. 
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The reluctance of many local authorities and firms to employ 
disabled ex-service men led to the passing of a resolution in thi 
House of Commons on April 26, 1922, to the effect— 

That in the opinion of this House, the Government should be called upon {lly 
and with the utmost promptitude to fulfill its obligations to the disabled ex-seryica 
men who have been or are now being trained, and to the disabled ex-service men poy 
awaiting training. : : 

That a select committee of this House be appointed to examine and report upoy 
the system adopted in other countries to provide employment for disabled ex-seryicg 
men, and to recommend a system under which men who have suffered disablemen; 
in the service of the country may be secured employment. 


Empire Settlement Bill. 


| THIS connection the efforts of the British Government to »lace 
ex-service men in employment through a scheme for overseas 
settlement is of interest.2, Through the efforts of the overseas sot. 
tlement committee which was set up shortly after the armistice, 
50,000 ex-service men, making with their families 100,000 persons, 
will, when the pending applications have been dealt with, have been 
iven free passage to the various dominions at a cost of £2,700 ,000 
$13,139,550, par). This scheme, however, lapsed at the close of 
1921, and in order to make better provision for the settlement of any 
British emigrants in the oversea dominions the empire sett!ement 
bill was introduced in the House of Commons, April 7, 1922, and 
reached its second reading on April 26. 

The present bill ‘empowers the secretary of state for the colonies 
to cooperate with the oversea Dominion Governmentsor with approved 
private organizations in carrying out agreed schemes. An agreed 
scheme may be either (a) a iciitonment or land settlement scheme, 
or (5) a scheme of assisted migration. In either case the scheme 
must provide for contributions to be made by the parties to the sclieme 
either by way of grant, or by way of loan, or otherwise. The State 
contribution from British funds must not in any case exceed half 
the expenses of the scheme, and must bear a proper relation, in the 
view of the Treasury, to the contribution of the other party (i. e. 
Dominion Government or private organization) to the scheme. The 
total liability of the British Government for contributions under the 
bill, which is limited to 15 years, must not exceed £1,500,000 (87- 
299,750, par) during the present financial year, or £3,000,000 ($14, 
599,500, par) in any subsequent year.” 

Especial importance is attached to juvenile migration and to the 
migration of women as well as to the preliminary training, both in 
England and in the Dominions, of persons thus assisted. The 
capacity of the Dominions to absorb immigration of any character 
must also be carefully considered and must be conditioned upon an 
increased development of their agricultural resources. O/ the 
£3,000,000 ($14,599,500, par) proposed in the bill as a normal 
annual expenditure £2,000,000 ($9,733,000, par) will be availalle for 
land settlement and development schemes. It is believed that the 
migration of between 60,000 and 80,000 can be assisted annually 
out of the remaining £1,000,000 ($4,866,500, par). 


— 





2Idem, p. 204. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. 





Definition of the Physician in Industry.’ 


of industrial physicians is based and the scope of their work 
was formulated by the conference board of physicians in 
} industry at a recent meeting. The discussion which led up to the 
formulation of the definition lasted several months and included con- 
sideration of many suggestions as to the duties and functions of the 
industrial physician. 

It is understood, of course, that the physician engaged in indus- 
trial work must be well equipped from the medical and surgical 

oint of view, but in addition to this he must have special knowledge 
of the hazards to be met in the particular industry with which he is 
connected and he must also have a knowledge of the laws of social 
and industrial economics and of the administrative problems which 
will arise in connection with his work. Only by such a broad out- 
look and range of information will he be successful in reducing the 
accident and morbidity rate and in establishing his work on a basis 
which will be satisfactory to himself and to the industrial organiza- 
tion. . 

The definition is as follows: 

The physician in industry is one who applies the principles of modern medicine and 
surgery to the industrial worker, sick or well, supplementing the remedial agencies 
of medicine by the sound application of hygiene, sanitation and accident prevention; 
and who, in addition, has an adequate and cooperative appreciation 4 the social, 
economic, and administrative problems and responsibilities of industry in its relation 
to society. 


Avot ine statement defining the principles on which the work 


—— -—— hn ee 


Industrial Poisoning from Mercury. 


STUDY of mercury poisoning by Dr. R. R. ees (Bureau of 


Mines, Reports of Investigations, May, 1922, Serial No. 2354) 

shows that poisoning from mercury is of a common occurrence 
both in the mining and the smelting of this metal, although by far 
the greater number of cases occur among the employees about the 
reduction works. Modern methods of mining and recovery of the 
metal have greatly reduced the frequency and severity of cases, but 
further reduction 1s possible, the report states, and much can be done 
by both workmen and operators by taking proper precautions. 

The cases of mercury poisoning occurring about mines and reduction 
works are usually chronic, although there is occasional development of 
acute symptoms when workers are exposed to excessive amounts of 
mercury vapors, dust, or soot. The chief symptoms of the disease 
are stomatitis (inflammation of the mouth), frequently with saliva- 
tion, tremors, and a peculiar timidity. There are organic degenerative 
Osta in the digestive system, the circulatory system, and the 

idneys, 





' Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Boston, June, 1922, p. 92. 
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The principal causes of poisoning are poor ventilation and failyr. 


















acce 

to prevent the escape of mercury vapor from furnaces, condensers “ 
and retorts, and uncleanliness on the part of the workmen. In add. HR tec, 

tion to these causes there is a wide variation in the susceptibility of 
different persons. The use of alcohol and tobacco seem to increaes FR patic 
both susceptibility and the severity of symptoms, while women 34 JB tions 
children and tuberculous individuals are considered to be mos; Hime 
susceptible. et 
° ° ° ° Aq objet 
Mercury poisoning is caused by the absorption and retention of Bjy » 
small quantities of the metal or its compounds over an extended Fi gauz 
eriod of time. It may enter the body through the skin, the gasiro. Hy is"t 
intestial tract, or the respiratory tract, and is more readily absor}ed ce 
by the skin if the person is perspiring or if the mercury is impure or FP jor a 
dirty. Metallic mercury vaporizes at low temperatures, being notice- FR oi co 
able at 8.5° F., and the amount vaporized increases with the heat, B °v° 
The vapors, fumes, and dusts enter the body, therefore, through the — T 
skin, they are breathed into the lungs, or are swallowed with food or J of s 
other substances taken into the mouth. While the effects of the B elec 

















mercury are cumulative, only a portion of the amount absorbed is 
retained in the body, elimination taking place slowly through the 
kidneys, large intestmes, and the bile and saliva. Because there are 
usually only small amounts absorbed in any one day by a worker in 
reduction plant, the development of sumptoms is usually slow. The 
usual course of symptoms is first loss of appetite, stomatitis, and 
intestinal disturbances followed at varying lengths of time by the 
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development of tremors which progress until the whole body is mor— 
or less involved. While this stage is not supposed to be dangerous (pp 
to life, if exposure to mercury continues the brain may become § ‘ton 
affected, with death as the probable result. Ttha 
Persons suffering from industrial mercurial poisoning usually re- J sig! 
cover, the report states, if they are removed from contact with the mit 
poison during the early stages or even after tremors develop, though — poi 
recovery may take several months, but if paralysis, delirium, or 1- FB )cas 
sanity are present the recovery is doubtful. Bque 
Measures recommended in the report for the prevention of poison- J Jor : 
ing include adequate general and exhaust ventilation; orga of Pathe 
respirators; one shower bath for every 10 employees and one Wasi: BF yma 
basin for every 5 employees; individual lockers; lunch rooms, F jneu 
physical examinations of applicants for employment, excluding drink- Fa f: 
ers, those having tuberculosis or those in poor physical condition, F Jthe 
and persons under 18 years of age; periodic physical examination at F of « 
least every six months; instruction of employees as to the dangers | Jot « 
of mercury poisoning and methods of avoiding it. The necessity P Jalo 
for strict personal cleanliness and for keeping in good physical co- | ps) 
dition is emphasized. et 
British Report on Miners’ Nystagmus. out 
SUMMARY of the report of a special committee appointed by +4 
A the Medical Research Council in England to investigate tle F@ : ; 
caus? of miners’ nystagmus is given in the Soarnal of the i 





American Medical Association of May 13, 1922 (p. 1472). The theory 
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accepted by various authorities’ that the disease is caused entirely 
by faulty illumination is confirmed by the findings of this commit- 
tee, which reached the following unanimous conclusions: 


1. The essential factor in the production of miners’ nystagmus is deficient illumi- 
nation. Other factors, such as position during work, accidents, alcoholism, infec- 
jions, malnutrition, hereditary predisposition, and errors of refraction, are of secondary 
importance. 2. The deficient illumination is due to the [low] illuminating power of 


Sihe safety lamps, to the distance at which these lamps have to be placed from the 


objects at which the miner has to look, and to the great absorption of light by the coal. 
In addition, coal dust or dirt, obscuring the lamp glasses, the choking of the wire 
cquze chimneys, and moisture or low oxygen percentages in mine air all reduce the 
light given by oil lamps, while lack of attention has a similar effect on electric lamps. 
2 Workers at the coal surface are more affected than other underground workers. 
This appears to be due to the unrelieved blackness of the coal and the greater need 
for accurate vision. 4. Distinct signs of nystagmus are present in a large proportion 
of coal miners, although in only a small proportion do the symptoms ever become so 


Wcevere as to cause temporary incapacity. 


The committee recommends an imcrease in the illuminating power 


Sof safety lamps to about two or three candlepower or the use of an 



















electric lamp fixed on the miner’s head or belt or in any other con- 


S venient position, so that while the light is near the working area it 
does not shine directly into the eyes. Whitewashing at parts of the 


pit other than the coal face greatly increases the visibility of objects, 


Yas well as the stone dusting which is compulsory for the prevention 
Fof explosions. The committee believes that by following these 
‘measures for better illumination it is possible entirely to eliminate 
nystagmus of a severity sufficient to cause disablement. 


In a review of the report in The Lancet (London), April 29, 1922 


(pp. 854, 855), special stress is laid upon the psychoneurotic symp- 
Jioms which develop because of the belief, common among miners, 
Tihat nystagmus causes permanent damage to the eyes or total loss of 
‘sight. A special study was made by one of the members of the com- 
“Jmittee in regard to th 

points out that there are two groups of these patients, those whose 


e psychoneurotic aspect of the disease. He 


cases begin with nystagmus but m which a state of anxiety subse- 
quently supervenes and those in which the psychoneurosis is primary, 


or at least of a severity and duration greater than can be ascribed to 


the ocular condition itself; im some cases of this latter group nystagmus 
ay not develop at all. This condition is essentially similar to the 
1euroses of war, and ‘‘the unconscious motive,” therefore, becomes 
1 factor in the situation. Evidence of this is shown in the report by 
the fact that since the introduction of compensation the prevalence 
of disabilities from nystagmus has vastly increased. As the majority 
of cases are said to be of this character, improvement in illumination 
alone will not be sufficient to solve the problem and industrial 


psychology must be called upon to sort out the misfits, the potential 


eurotics, which the report states cost the mining industry about 
£300,000 ($1,459,950, par) in 1920. The total loss to the mining 
ndustry in Great Britain from nystagmus, including lost wages and 
uutput, and compensation, is estimated at about £1,000,000 
($4,866,500, par) a year. 





‘See Montuty LaBorn REVIEW, August, 1916, pp. 215-222; June, 1921, pp. 116, 117. 
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Recent Reports. 
Georgia. 


HE Industrial Commission of Georgia presents as its first annual 
T report an account of the operations of the compensation act of 
that State for 10 months, March 1 to December 31, 1921. The 
statute is an elective one, but election is presumed in the case of 
employers of 10 or more persons unless action to the contrary is taken, 
Small establishments may come under the act by agreement. But 
7 employers normally covered by the act rejected it, while 277 took 
steps by positive election to accept the act where they were not 
normally covered. Employees may reject the act, and this was done 
in 141 cases, while 1,385 employees not covered came in by positive 
election. These figures are cited as showing that ‘the benetici:l 
provisions of the act are appreciated by both employers and en. 
ployees.” It is of interest to note in this connection that Georgia 
is the one exception among the States of the southeastern corner 0! the 
United States which has a compensation law and is the latest State 
to enact such legislation. North and South Carolina, Florida, and 
Mississippi are near-by States in which the common law still remains 
as the basis of settlement of personal injuries, while west of the Mis 
sissippi River, Missouri and Arkansas are in the same group. ‘Thies 
facts are pointed out by the commission in its report, which explains 
the full conviction of the commission in favor of the compensation 
system, with administration by industrial accident boards as con- 
trasted with administration by the courts. 

The rules and regulations formulated by the commission for its 
own eee and the guidance of employers and employees ar 
reproduced. The initial work of organization and education is referred 
to, covering the subject of reports from employers and employees 
who “had to be trained to make their reports promptly,” whil 
usual difficulty in securing the proper information from doctors’ 
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was an added obstacle. It is felt, however, that ‘‘ we have been able F 


in a short length of time, to secure remarkable cooperation.” 


During the 10 months of the operation of the act 11,778 accidents J 


had been reported. Not all of these were compensable but most of 
them received medical aid and called for tabulation. Reports were 
furnished by 5,496 employers who insured with casualty companies 
licensed to write compensation insurance in the State and from 4! 
employers who qualified as self-insurers paying compensation direct. 

tatistics are limited to a showing of the nature of the injuries and 
compensation and medical benefits. Eighty-two fatalities called fora 
total of $155,375.70, besides medical aid, $2,581.58, and funeral 
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’ injured when permanently disabled, and other important features.’ 
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expenses, $7,183.89. ‘There were 3 cases of permanent total disability, 
the cost of which was $9,600 with $256 medical costs, while 7 cases 
listed as “permanent partial disability” called for compensation to 
the amount of $11,545.50 and medical aid, $733.41. Besides these 
there were 196 dismemberments, usually classed as causing perma- 
nent partial disability, but evidently regarded separately in this pre- 
sentation. These range in seriousness from the loss of an arm for 
which $1,200 was given in compensation and $60 in medical benefits, 
to 7 cases of loss of one phalange of little finger, at a total cost of 


' 3361.88 and for medical aid, $170. The total compensation paid for 
> dismemberment was $52,664 and for loss of function in 69 other cases, 
» 529,234.34. There were 2,186 cases of temporary total disabilit 
* for which the compensation was $90,366.97 and medical ad, 


$139,634.02. Cases not calling for compensation because of less than 
14 days duration but entitling to medical aid totaled $68,176. The 


‘total for compensation is given as $348,786.51, for medical aid 


$162,481.56, for funeral benefits $7,183.89, or a total of $518,451.96. 


Louisiana. 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Act of Louisiana is administered 


: by the courts, so that no report of the operations of the law, as 
) usually 


understood, can be made. However, the commissioner of 


> labor and industrial statistics of the State has included in his biennial 


report for 1921-1922 some account of the status and effects of the 


> law. . Passed seven years ago, ‘‘only as a tryout,’ and over the 


protests of many as not being fair to the workers, amendments have 
been added until “it is pleasing to state that it now ranks well up 
among the best in the United States, possibly the fifth or sixth, 


) in so far as relates to percentage of compensation, waiting period, 


doctor’s care, and hospital fees, and the time period allowed to the 
It is added that “ there is still room for improvement,’ and recommen- 
dations in that direction are made by the commissioner. He asked 
that the minimum allowance be fixed at $6 a week and the percentage 
basis changed to 662, retaining the present weekly maximum of $18. 

Committees have been Bonde te to report to the legislatures for 
1920 and 1922, respectively, such recommendations as they might 
make for the strengthening of the provisions of the law. The second 
of these committees was to have information such as the commis- 
sioner of labor could furnish, he also being called on to meet with the 
committee. The commissioner was active in securing statistics of 
the operations of the laws of other States, and particularly with 
regard to insurance and a commission form of administration. Some 
form of State insurance, whether exclusive or competitive, is argued 
for by the commissioner on the ground of savings to employers and 
the safeguarding of the welfare of the workers, citing the experience 
of Ohio, West Virginia, and California. At the time of the submis- 
sion of the report the legislature had not taken action, but the com- 
missioner states, ‘I am still in favor of the creation of an industrial 
insurance commission and the operation of State insurance, monop- 
olistic if it is possible to secure same, but will accept the competitive 
plan rather * a continue under present policies, and so advised the 
committee.”’ 
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The concluding recommendation is as to reports and investigation 
of accidents, urging that a law be passed requiring that all accident, 
to employees be reported. 


Nova Scotia. 


‘THE report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia 

for the year 1921 is the fifth under the act. The first referen¢ 
is to the subject of legislation, one amendment having been mae 
durmg the year. This fixed the standard of assumed earnines of 
share fishermen at $780 instead of $1,200 per year. As the compen. 
sation payable in this industry is almost wholly on account of / ata! 
accidents, for which there is a fixed monthly rate, the effect of this 
reduction is hardly apparent on the amount of compensation unless 
there is more than one child under 16. The statute allows $30 per 
month to the widow for life or until remarriage and $7.50 per mont) 
for each child under 16, no maximum to exceed $60 or 55 per cent 
of the earnings., Where orphans alone survive the allowance to each 
child is doubled. 

Accidents reported in 1921 amounted to 5,326 of which 48 were 
fatal and 462 were noncompensable; 487 others required only medical 
aid. The number of compensable accidents for the year was the 
least in the history of the law, the number in 1920, the maximum. 
being 6,143, while in 1921 it is estimated that the number was about 
4,400. Three reasons were advanced for the diminution in the 
number of accidents, the first one being the falling off in the amount 
of busmess done and the number of workmen employed, the reduction 
m wages amounting to about $20,000,000. Part of this is attributable 
to lower rates, but the major part to reduced operations. The second 
reason lies in the fact that employers were able to secure more expe- 
rienced workmen than in 1920 when the demand for workers was 
much greater; while the third is the work of the Accident Prevention 
Association, and the large expenditures for safety work by some o! 
the more important corporations. 

It was found on summing up the financial situation for the year 
that the collections were largely m excess of the amounts required, 
permitting a retroactive adjustment in the rates for 1921. | 
amounted in some cases to a practical refund or credit to employe 
. the provisional rate of $1.50 ha general building construction falling 
to 10 cents. The same figures apply to the operation and mainte- 
nance of telephone and telegraph systems, stevedoring, and aiito- 
mobile livery, and taxicab stations. The adjusted assessment for 
steel and iron manufacture was 80 cents as against a provisional 
$1.50, etc. These adjusted rates do not represent actual cost~ o! 
accidents for the year, but indicate that the surplus was used to make 
up the difference, the smaller assessments covering only the balance 
not provided for by previous accumulations. In the building trade. 
for instance, the average rate for the period of 5 years was $1.1 |. 

Administration expenses for the year 1921 amounted to $100,066..\|, 
nearly $5,000 less than for 1920. The ratio of the administrative 
expenses to the total accident cost for 1921 was 10.58, the average for 
5 years being less than 7 per cent. 
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A recent development under the act is the formulation of the Nova 
Seotia Accident Prevention Association formed in 1919 by employers 
within the seope of the compensation act. There are branches in 
several of the larger industries, “and the board is satisfied that the 
association is doing good work, and that the expenses of the asso- 
ciation, avbich are paid by the board, are moneys well spent.’’ For 
1920 this amounted to $8,320.14, and in 1921 to $7,621.90. “The 
prevention of one fatal accident might mean the saving of the annual 
expenses of this association.” The actual effects of the work of the 
association can be determined only after the experience of several 
years, in morenormal industrial conditions than have prevailed during 
its brief existence. 

Tables show income and expenditure by industry classes, accidents 
and their disposition during 1921,balance sheet as of December 31, 
1921, administrative expenses for the year, status of pension funds 
by classes, disaster reserve, time loss, average age, and wage of injured 
employees in 1920 by industry classes, nature of injuries, sex and 
marital condition of injured workers, causes of accidents, depend- 
ents, ete. 

Compensation is paid exclusively through a provincial fund which 
showed assets aggregating $4,031,567.83. There is a disaster reserve 
of $575,929.38 and a pension reserve of $2,110,316.47 with a balance 
to the eredit of the different classes of $435,402.80. The pension 
fund shows a balance for each class ranging from $67,039 in trans- 
portation to $1,137,695.95 in mining. 

The average days lost in cases of temporary disability was 25.26, 
while for those causing some form of permanent disability it was 
110.58. The average age of injured workers was 33.85 years and 
the average weekly wage was $21.07. 

From a table showing the percentage of impairment of total earn- 
ing capacity in permanent disability cases it appears that there were 
285 such cases in 1920,of which 11 were total. In 194 cases the im- 
eT was less than 10 per cent, in 51 it was 10 per cent but 
ess than 20, and in 11, 20 but less than 30, the remaining 18 cases 
ranging from 30 to less than 90 per cent. 

Of 6,081 male workers hdeved ia 1920, 3,482 were married, 2,269 
single, and 330 widowed. There were 53 fatalities among married 
men, though but 46 widows were given pensions; no explanation is 
given with reference to the remainder. The number of dependent 
children was 122. Of the 62 females injured 20 were married, 34 
single, and 8 widowed. No benefit to a dependent husband is re- 
ported. 

Causes of accidents are given under 8 principal heads, the most 
prolifie being rolling, falling, and flying objects, the number due to 
this cause being 2,880. Falls of persons were responsible for 873, 
and tools for 564. Moving trains and vehicles, etc., and machinery 
and its parts were each charged with 524 injuries, and dangerous 
substances with 523. The greatest number of fatalities was due to 
drowning (32); rolling, falling, and flying objects coming next with 
24; 19 were due to moving trains and vehicles. 
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National Health and Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain, 


HE great cost of administering the British national health ang 
* unemployment insurance schemes led to the appointment of ap 
interdepartmental committee (see Labor Gazette, London, 
March, 1922, p. 106) “to consider the relations of health imsurineo 
ard unemployment insurance, and to investigate the possibility of 
reducing the total cost of administration by modifying the unem. 
a nee insurance scheme and by amalgamating unemployment 
and health insurance cards, records, and as far as possible, adminis. 
tration.” 

Two reports have recently been submitted by this committee. 
The first interim report, dated February 24, 1922, deals with the 
payment of unemployment insurance by agencies (such as trade. 
unions, etc.) other than the employment exchanges. At present 
associations paying this benefit receive an allowance for administra- 
tive expenses of not exceeding 1s. (24.3 cents, par) for each week's 
benefit paid through them. The report reviews the advantages and 
the disadvantages of this system of payment, and while the com- 
mittee does not recommend the discontinuance of the systein of 
payment of unemployment insurance through associations it oes 
recommend that, since the ‘‘cost of work devolving upon associat ions 
does not increase in direct proportion to the shamibies of claims paid,” 
the rate of payments made to associations for administrative pur- 
poses shot: be revised, and ‘‘ that the reduced rate should be based 
on a sliding scale dependent on the rate of unemployment.” 

The second interim report, dated March 17, 1922, deals with the 
possible amalgamation of unemployment and health insurance 
cards. No final conclusion is reached on this subject, but the com- 
mittee states that it would not be possible to institute the use of 2 
combined card by July, 1922, the time when the present unemp)|.y- 
ment books and health insurance ¢ards now in use expire. 





1 Labor Gazette, London, May, 1922, p. 202. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





' Status of Unincorporated Labor Organizations as to Liability for 


Damages and Acts Affecting Interstate Commerce. 


its decision in the case United Mine Workers of America v. Coro- 


. To Supreme Court of the United States on June 5, 1922, rendered 


nado Coal Co., which has attracted a great deal of attention for 


- a number of years. The first legal procedure was taken in the Dis- 
' trict Court for the Western District of Arkansas in September, 1914, 
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following the destruction of mine property in the State of Arkansas. 

The history of the case in brief is that certain companies engaged 
in the mining of coal in the State of Arkansas, formerly operating as 
union mines, decided in 1914 to go on a nonunion or open-shop basis. 
This agreement involved five operating companies and other corpo- 
rations interested, the mines being situated in an area in which 
agreements with the union were in force. When the case came to 
trial there was a verdict for damages in the amount of $200,000, 
which was tripled under the provisions of the antitrust act; a counsel 
fee of $25,000, and interest to the amount of $120,600 were also 
allowed. The court of appeals considered the case on a writ of error, 
striking out the allowance of interest but affirming the judgment in 
other respects (see 235 Fed. 1, 258 Fed. 829, Montuty Lasor 
Review, August 1919, pp. 231-234). The case then came to the 
Supreme Court on a writ of error to review this judgment, which was 
by a unanimous bench reversed. (42 Ct. 570.) 

The opinion, which was delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Taft, set 
forth five principal questions in controversy. « The first of these was 
technical, claiming a misjoinder of the plaintiffs, the mine compa- 
nies, and interested corporations. This contention was rejected, as 
all were in a common situation and were treated as a unit by the 
United Mine Workers. ‘‘They were so regarded in business and in 
the neighborhood where the mines were.”’ 

The second contention was that the unincorporated associations 
of workers involved, i. e., the International Union, the District 
Union No. 21, and the local unions, could not be sued in their names. 
The nature of the organization was set forth, showing that the 
United Mine Workers of America is a national organization, or indeed 
international, since it embraces Canada. It has a constitution which 
sets forth its general purposes, and is composed of the classes of 
workmen eligible to membership, including those employed in and 
around coal mines, coal washers, and coke ovens. Jt 1s divided into 
30 districts with subdistricts and local unions. ‘The ultimate 
authority is a general convention to which delegates selected by the 
members in their local organizations are elected.’? An interim . 
governing body called the “international board” governs the union 

etween conventions. ‘This is made up of ‘‘the principal officers— 
the president, vice president, and secretary-treasurer—together with 
a member from each district. The president has much power. 
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When the board is not in session the individual members are {o () 
what he directs them to do.””. The machinery of the organization \; 


said to be ‘admirably framed for unit action under the direction 0 
the national officers.”” Section 27 of its constitution provides {},,; 
“the board shall have power between conventions, by a two-thirds 


vote, to recommend the calling of a general strike, but under po 
circumstances shall it call such strike until approved by a referendum 
vote of the members.” No district shall engage in a strike involving 
all or a major portion of its members without sanction of the inter. 
national convention or the board. Districts may order local strike 
on their own responsibility, but they will not be financed by the inte. 
national union unless sanctioned by the international board. Othe: 
evidences of solidarity are given and the opinion continues: 

The membership of the union has reached 450,000. The dues received from they 
for the national and district organizations make a very large annual total, and ti. 
obligations assumed in traveling expenses, holding of conventions, and genera! oye 
h cost, but most of all in strikes, are so heavy that an extensive financial bys) ))-s 
is carried on, money is borrowed, notes are given to banks, and in every way ‘ix 
union acts as a business entity, distinct from its members. No organized corpora. 
tion has greater unity of action, and in none is more power centered in the govern’ 
executive bodies. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft then stated that at common law unincor- 
porated associations were recognized as having no other characte 
than partnerships, and could sue or be sued only in the names o/ 
their members, and their liability had to be enforced against exc 
member. ‘But the growth and necessities of these great labor orguni- 
zations have brought affirmative legal recognition of their existenc 
and usefulness and provisions for their protection, which their mem- 
bers have found necessary. Their right to maintain strikes, when 
they do not violate law or the rights of others, has been declared. 
The embezzlement of funds by their officers has been especially 
denounced as a crime. The so-called union label, which is a quas 
trade-mark to indicate, the origin of manufactured products in union 
labor, has been protected against pirating and deceptive use }y the 
statutes of most of the States, a many States authority to sue 
to enjoin its use has been conferred on unions. They have been given 
distinct and separate representation and the right to appear \ 
represent union interests in statutory arbitrations, and before o/iiciil 
labor boards.”’ The further recognition of labor organizatiois » 
found to be quite common in legislative action, many statutes |einy 
listed in footnotes showing the extent to which legislatures have :vu" 
in treating such associations as distinct entities. ‘‘More than ts 
equitable procedure adapting itself to modern needs has grown ' 
recognize the needs of representation by one person of man} 
numerous to sue or to be sued. * * It would be unfortunate 
if an organizhtion with as great power as this international uni 
has in the raising of large funds and in directing the conduct of 40\),\\\! 
members in carrying op, in a wide territory, industrial controversies 
and strikes, out of which so much unlawful injury to private ight 
is possible, could assemble its assets to be used therein free {io 
liability for injuries by torts committed in course of such strixes 
To remand persons injured to a suit against each of the 40()),\)\" 
members to recover damages and to levy on his share of the str 
fund, would be to leave them remediless.”’ 
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Reference is then made to a decision of the English courts, 
afirmed by the House of Lords, in the case of Taff Vale Co. v. Amal- 
camated Society of Railway Servants, 1901 A. C. 426, in which the 
liability of an unincorporated trade-union for damages due to its 
interference With the business of the plaintiff company was declared. 
It was added that though a finding in favor of “the suability of 
trades-unions is of primary importance in the working out of justice 
and in protecting individuals and society from possibility of oppres- 
sion and injury in their lawful rights from the existence of such power- 
ful entities as trade-unions, it is after all in essence and principle 
merely a procedural matter. As a matter of substantive law, all 
the members of the union engaged in a combination doing unlawful 
injury are liable to suit and recovery, and the only question is whether 
when they have voluntarily, and for the purpose of acquiring con- 
centrated strength and the faculty of quick unit action and elasticity, 
created a self-acting body with great funds to accomplish their pur- 
pose, they may not be sued as this body, and the funds they have 
Sy accumulated may not be made to satisfy claims for injuries unlawfully 
"caused in carrying out their united purpose.” 
' Citation is then made of a number of acts of Congress recognizing 
the legality of labor organizations, giving them a right to representa- 
tion on boards and commissions, exempting them from excise taxes, 
accepting publications issued by them as second-class mailing matter, 
Metc. 
' “In this state of Federal legislation, we think that such organiza- 
tions are suable in the Federal courts for their acts, and that funds 
accumulated to be expended in conducting strikes are subject to 
execution in suits for torts committed by such unions in strikes.”’ 
This conclusion was said to be confirmed by provision of the antitrust 
Slaw which provides for suits against ‘‘corporations and associations 
existing under or authorized by the laws of either the United States, 
or the laws of any of the Territories, the laws of any State, or the laws 
Sof any foreign country.’ Of this it was said that “‘the words given 
their natural signification certainly include labor unions like these.” 
Legislating with regard to associations, Congress ‘‘did not intend that 
ahy persons or combinations of persons should escape its application.”’ 
‘itation is then made of cases in which unincorporated associations 
were made parties to suits in the Federal court under the antitrust 
act “without question by anyone as to the correctness of the pro- 
edure,” these cases involving a freight association (166 U.S. 290), 


‘ 


i joint traffic association (171 U. S. 505) and a lumber association 
(234 U.S. 600). 

The third question was as to the participation in or ratification of 
he interference with plaintiff's business by the international union. 
he strike was begun as a local strike declared by the president and 
officers of the district organization No. 21. This district embraced 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, but the strike affected only a 
imited group. ‘There is nothing to show that the international 
board ever authorized it, took any part in preparation for it or in 
's Maintenance. Nor did they or their organization ratify it by 
baying any of the expenses. It came exactly within the definition 
of a local strike in the constitution of both the national and the 
listrict organizations.’ It appears that the president of the national 
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body knew of the trouble and spoke of it at a meeting of the nation, 
board as a matter of information. The interest of the president jy 
the events that followed appeared in various ways, but nothing tha; 
would warrant a conclusion that there was any ratification by th 
board which would create liability for a past tort. There was jo 
eres of contract or apparent authority to act, nor was the oar 
chargeable with responsibility to regulate the local strike. Th, 
constitutions of the two bodies, local and national, clearly determing 
the question of responsibility, and nothing appears to charge th, 
national union with such responsibility i Zcectly or by impi- 
cation. ‘‘We conclude that the motions of the international union. 
the United Mine Workers of America, and of its president and its 
other officers, that the jury be directed to return a verdict for them, 
should have been granted.” 

The next question involves two points, first whether there was , 
plot ilaietiale to deprive the plaintiffs of their employees by in. 
timidation and violence in the course of which property was destroyed, 
and secondly, whether these things were done in pursuance of a cop- 
prec to restrain and monopolize interstate commerce. It appear 
that the plaintiff companies had a single manager, who in March, 1914, 
decided to run the mines on a nonunion or open-shop basis. The 
mines were operating under a union agreement, which did not expire 
until July 1, following. 

“To avoid the charge of a breach of the union scale he had a con- 
tract made between the Mammoth Vein Coal Mining Co., which: be 
controlled, and the Prairie Creek Coal Co. and the Mammoth Vein 
Coal Co. by which the Mammoth Vein Coal Mining Co., a corporation 


with $100 capital, agreed to run the mines. As it had signed no 
scale, he considered it free from obligation to the union. He thea 
shut down the mines and prepared to open them on a nonunioi 
basis on April 6. He anticipated trouble. He employed tiire 
guards from the Burns Detective Agency and a number of others to 


aid them. He bought a number of Winchester rifles and aminun: 
tion. He surrounded his principal mining plant at Prairie (reek 
No. 4 with a cable strung on posts. He had notices prepared for his 
former employees, who occupied the company’s houses, to vacate. 
He had notices warning trespassers from the premises posted at the 
entrance to. the tract that was inclosed within the cable. He seu! 
out for nonunion men and had gathered some 30 or more at the 
mine by the day fixed for the opening.” 

These preparations led to counter activities by the union mines 
and their friends, who were of a predominant influence in the vicinity, 
the business of the various towns being dependent on union mines 
patronage. A meeting was held and largely attended to considet 
action with reference to the change of policy proposed by the mat- 
ager, and a committee was appointed to visit the superintendent 
one of the mines involved. On this committee were a consta))le 0! 
one of the towns, who was a union man, and two other union mine's. 
A large body of union miners accompanied this committee, and wlule 
the committee was interviewing the superintendent, asking !i1 (0 
to send the nonunion men away, the crowd assaulted the guards ané 
injured a number of the employees, some of them seriously. {he 
result was that the mine was deserted, the pumps stopped, and the 
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‘10nal Fi nine completely filled with water. An injunction was then secured 
Nt in Hand plans made for the resumption of operations. Union activities 
‘that FR ore continued in an effort to prevent this, “either by peaceable 
y the RP .ducement or by threats and ghee intimidation.” Union feeling 
1S lO Has strong and public officials made arrests of nonunion men on 
oard FR ¢-ivolous charges.”? Rumors as to the character of the mine guards 
The ere circulated and an attack made on a village by the constable, 
Mine He the cry being raised that “the scabs were surrounding the town,” 
© the Hiithe purpose being to incite the hostility of the neighborhood against 
mpli- Fhe nonunion workers, though any such action on the part of the 
nin, FF ouards who were in constant fear of attack in this hostile community 
id its JR \-as characterized as a “ridiculous improbability.” The president 
lem, Hof the district union offered to furnish guns, and evidence disclosed 
the fact that the secretary-treasurer did procure and pay for some 
Yas a #40 or more Winchester rifles, and that guns of like make and caliber 
Y - Bwere used in an attack that was made on a mine of one of the plaintiff 
oved, ompanies. Most of the occupants of the premises fled, but some 
Col: vere captured and two were “deliberately murdered ” in the presence 
pears Hof the officer who claimed to have the men in custody. He was 
1914, subsequently tried and was acquitted on an alibi. ‘The overwhelm- 
‘he Bing weight of the evidence establishes that this was purely a union 
Xpue Be Sattack, under the guidance of district officers.’ Dynamite and fire 
were used to destroy the plant, and all evidence pointed toward an 
“intentional development of a situation “framed in advance for the 
‘purpose of relieving the officers of district No. 21 and the union 
“miners of that neighborhood from responsibility of the contem- 
plated execution of their destructive an sential perpen.” Their 
onduct was fully established on trial for a conspiracy to defeat the 
Federal administration of justice and for contempt, they had pleaded 
‘guilty to the charges made, and had been sentenced to imprison- 
ment. The expenses were paid by the district out of the district 
treasury, the disbursements being approved by the district in con- 
ention. 
These facts refute the contention that only individual members 
vho participated in the torts could be held civilly liable for the 
amages. ‘‘There was evidence to connect all these individual 
defendants with the acts which were done, and in view of our finding 
hat district No. 21 and the unions are suable we can not yield to 
the argument that it would be necessary to show the guilt of every 
member of district No. 21 and of each union in order to hold the 
nion and its strike funds to answer. District No. 21 and the local 
nions were engaged in a work in which the strike was one of the 
hief instrumentalities for accomplishing the purpose for which their 
nions were organized.’’ The constitution of the organization was 
yuoted as showing the authority of the officers to order a strike, 
and the court found that ‘if in the conduct of that strike unlawful 
Injuries are inflicted the district organization is responsible and the 
lund accumulated for strike purposes may be subjected to the pay- 
ment of any judgment which is recovered.” 
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y r _ The next point to consider was the relation of these activities to 
The interstate commerce, and an account is given of the steps taken 
the to secure nation-wide unionization of the coal industry to do away 
with the competition between union and nonunion mines. There 
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had been protracted efforts in this direction dating as far back 4; 
least as 1898 and continuing without interruption, involving th, 
the expenditure of a large amount of money and, in one or ty, 
instances, the loss of human life. Strikes carried on by the inte. 
national union in Colorado, Ohio, and West Virginia had drained jj, 
treasury, and money had been borrowed by the national orgsniza. 
tion from the treasury of district No. 21, so that there is no question 
of the cooperative and interrelated interest of all the parties. [Hoy. 
ever, it was concluded that any interference with interstate coy. 
merce was only secondary, and that mining itself not being inter. 
state commerce is not within the power of Congress to regulate. |; 
practices referred to had become a direct obstruction to inters(at: 
commerce, Congress might control such practices, though a mer 
obstruction to coal mining can not be regarded as a direct obstric. 
tion to such commerce, even though affecting it by reducing th, 
amount of coal to be carried. The power to punish conspiracies jp 
restrain or monopolize interstate commerce will apply only if ily 
intention to produce this effect is an obvious consequence of whit is 
to be done. ‘“‘If unlawful means had here been used by the national 
body to unionize mines whose product was important, actally o 
potentially, in affecting prices in interstate commerce, the eviclon 
in question would clearly tend to show that that body was gui!ty of 
an actionable conspiracy under the antitrust act. But it is not 3 
permissible interpretation of the evidence in question that it tends 
to show that the motive indicated thereby actuates every |: les 
strike of a local and sporadic character, not initiated by the national 
bedy but by one of its subordinate subdivisions.” 

This case is distinguished from others in which workmen and coii- 
mercial organizations had been held liable under the antitrust lay 
for interference with interstate commerce, and the conclusion was 
reached that the case did not come within the provisions of the ant: 
trust law. | 

The result of our consideration of the entire record is that there was no evidence 
submitted to the jury upon which they properly could find that the outrages, ielouies 
and murders of district 21 and its companions in crime were committed by them ina 
conspiracy to restrain or monopolize interstate commerce. The motion to direct the 
jury to return a verdict for the defendants should have been granted. * * * 

e circumstances are such as to awaken regret that in our view of the Feder! 
jurisdiction we can not affirm the judgment. But it is of far higher importance that 
we should preserve inviolate the fundamental limitations in respect to the Iedeml 
jurisdiction. 

The judgment was therefore reversed and the case remanded Ww 
the distriet court for further proceedings in conformity to this opinion. 

It is reported that the coal company has taken steps looking toward 


a reargument of the case. 





> oo 
Workmen’s Compensation Provisions for Longshoremen. 


HE act of the President on June 10, 1922, of signing Senate 
bill No. 745 has, it is hoped, made a final determination of th 
question as to the rights of stevedores and others of like status 

to secure compensation for injuries in their employment. The act's 
in form an amendment to sections 24 and 256 of the Judicial Cote, 
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k at lause 3 of each section. These sections defined the jurisdiction of 
the he United States district. court, and ave to these courts, in their 
two [egormer phraseology, jurisdiction “of all civil causes of admiralty and 
nter. Famaritime jurisdiction, sav to suitors in all cases the right of a 
dl its ommon-law remedy where the common law is A eg to give it.”’ 
Niza ‘o this language in section 24 the new act adds the following: 


tion And to claimants for compensation for injuries to or death of persons other than 
1Ow- he master or members of the crew of a vessel their rights and remedies under the 
CON orkmen’s compensation law of any State, district, Territory, or possession of the 
‘nited States, which rights and remedies when conferred by such law shall be 
, xclusive; * * * Provided, That. the jurisdiction of the district courts shall not 

li oxtend to causes arising out of injuries to or death of persons other than the master or 
state members of the crew, for which compensation is provided by the workmen’s compen- 
mere sation law of any State, district, Territory, or possession of the United States. 


iter. 


Uc The amendment to section 256 is of similar effect. 

the Those who have given attention to the subject will recall that a 
°S 10 ike effort was made in 1918, the same clauses and sections of the 
the JP Mivisional code being then amended in more general terms, so as to 
ab Is ave “to claimants the rights and remedies under the workmen’s 
onal mpensation law of any State.” The difference between the present 
y or aw and the earlier amendment is plain, that amendment being, in 
chcé J weneral terms, applicable to all claimants in civil causes of admiralty 
yo Bund maritime jurisdiction. The present law, on the other hand, 
0)’ Bi exeludes from its coverage masters or members of the crew of a vessel, 
thus limiting the act to localized or ee workers. In 
ther words, it applies only to workmen of practically fixed abode 
onal Favho would become charges upon the community in which they lived 
n case of poverty due to physical incapacity, and are in general 
On PB gubject to the laws and entitled to the privileges of their place of 
law esidence. The earlier amendment was declared unconstitutional by 
Wis the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Knickerbocker 
MU ce Co. v. Stewart (1920), 253 U.S. 149, 40 Sup. Ct. 438, the court 
holding that the attempt of Congress to place maritime workers 
ene MP within the jurisdiction of a variety of courts and administrative 
mes, uthorities construing and applying laws of varying standards 
hike [Eu Would inevitably destroy the higudoeey and uniformity which the 
7a ‘onstitution not only contemplated but actually established” in 
deral gard to maritime workers. (See further account of this case in 
en he Montuty Lasor Review for June, 1920, pp. 171-175.) The 
“ B exclusion of purely maritime workers, i. e., the masters and members 
bf the crews of vessels, is an attempt to eliminate the difficulty that 
ras found by the Supreme Court (four justices dissenting) to exist 
n the amendment of 1917, though absolute certainty can not be 
ssured until a decision is rendered by the Supreme Court, which, 
rom past experience in this field of legislation, may be expected at 
ho very distant date. 

The report of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
tepresentatives described the status of the workers likely to be 
ffected. Dry-dock workers were regarded as practically men of 
ixed habitation, a representative of their association stating that such 
as the ease, and that “it is thoroughly desirable that their compen- 
ation should be in general accord with that of other workers in a 
imilar capacity, working in a shipyard, and it is desirable that they 
hould have compensation covering them throughout their employ- 
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ment.” This describes also the situation of the longshoremey 
though part of their work is done on board ship. ‘They are part of 
the local labor force and are permanently subject to the same cond}. 
tions as are other local worl?” Their labor takes them from 
point to point on the wharves and docks, unloading a dray or , 
railroad car, moving articles from different localities on the land 4 
one moment and the next loading or unloading the cargo on thie ship 
itself. ‘Their need for uniformity is one law to cover their whole 
employment, whether directly part of the process of loading or un|oad- 
ng ship or not.” 


he matter of the enactment of this law has been one of consider. 
able delay, the bill having passed the Senate on June 10, 192), 
coming to the House on the next day and reaching the House Calendar 


only on January 31, 1922. It came up for consideration on the 2st) 
day of May, and was passed after a brief discussion without a single 


objection being raised, several speakers urging its approval, som 
reference being made also to the desirability of Federal action in 
behalf of employees in interstate commerce by railroad. The 


contrasting situation with reference to these workers and those to 
whom the present act applies is that the latter have long expressed a 
general desire to be brought under compensation provisions, while the 
railroad workers have been sharply divided on the question, thus 
making it difficult to proceed with the enactment of a law on the 
subject. 





Safety Standards—New York and Massachusetts. 


COMPARATIVELY recent development with regard to the 
A establishment of safety regulations is the method by which 
special codes are drawn up in the form of orders of the industrial 
administrative authorities of the State. This makes it possible for 
special attention and study to be given to the subject, and promotes 
readjustment to conform with the results of experience. The De 
oo agp of Labor of the State of New York has recently amended its 
ighting code, becoming effective May 1, 1922. The original order 
became effective July 1, 1918, with a revision of July 1, 1919. This 
order is rule 50, and in its amended form establishes minimum decrees 
of intensity of illumination for a wide range of industrial processes. 
Other rules regulate the shading of lamps and the distribution oi 
light, while an appendix contains notes and regulations clari/ying 
the rules and suggesting desirable illumination for various gencril 
classifications and work. 

Other revisions relate to work in compressed air and to tunnel 
construction. These likewise were effective on the first day of May. 
Hours of labor and intervals of rest under varying rates of pressure 
are specified and the subject of decompression is regulated. Gauges, 
lighting, fire prevention, wash and rest rooms, sanitation and ventili- 
tion, and medical attendance and regulations are other topics ol 
sidered. Separate regulations are given for safety provisicis 
tunnels and in caissons and places other than tunnels. The handling 
of explosives, codes of signals, and other details are regulate:, a0 
suggestions are given for the guidance of compressed air worke:s. 
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The rules relating to tunnel construction not under air pressure 
rovide for care in case of accident, the handling and use of explosives, 
the duties of hoisting es timbering, fire prevention, ventila- 
tion, sanitation, electrical equipment, ete. 

The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts has 
similarly revised its rules and regulations for the prevention of acci- 
dents in building operations. Under 19 heads directions are given 
with regard to general safety provisions, safety railings, protection 
from falling material, scaffoldings, ladders, floor openings, rigging, 
hoisting machines, etc. A tentative code has been formulated by 
the department with regard to lighting. This was promulgated in 
January, 1922, with a recommendation that employers test out the 
suggestions made with a view to ascertaining their adequacy and 

racticability. The code is much briefer and in more general terms 
than that adopted by the New York Department of Labor, but covers 


‘the same principal points. 


In both the above States the rules and regulations issued by the 
proper authorities have the effect of law and their violation subjects 


‘the offender to punishment by fine, and in New York for repeated 


offenses imprisonment as well. 


Nature of Penalty in Contempt Proceedings, Wisconsin. 


4 A CASE recently decided by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 


involved the consideration of the nature of the penalty in- 
flicted for contempt of an injunctive order in a labor dispute 


) (State ex rel. Rodd v. Verage (Apr. 11, 1922), 187 N. W. 830). The 
relator, Rodd, was sheriff of Oneida County, Wis., and had received 
> into his custody one Peter Christ, sentenced to four months in jail 


for contempt of court. A few days before the termination of the 


sentence, the governor pardoned Christ, but the sheriff declined to 


recognize the validity of the pardon and refused to release him. The 
governor thereupon ordered the removal of Rodd from office and ap- 
pointed his successor to fill his unexpired term as sheriff. This case 
was brought to decide the power of the governor to remove Rodd 
and the right of the latter to retain office for the remainder of his 
term. 

The court found that Rodd had a property right in his position, 
from which he could be removed only for legal cause, the governor 
having no arbitrary power in this regard. is brought up for con- 
sideration the power of the governor to issue a pardon in a case involy- 


| ing the conditions that existed in the present situation. Christ, the 


prisoner, had been found guilty of violating an injunctional decree 
restraining various labor unions and individuals from intimidating, 
threatening, menacing or offering abuse or physical violence to the 
employees of the Rhinelander Paper Co. and their families, and from 
interfering in any manner with the company in securing employees, 
other than by peaceful persuasion and advice. Christ’s continued 
violation of this injunction led the paper company to file a com-. 
plaint stating the tacts, and the court found that the injunction 

was being violated by various persons who were interfering in an 
unlawful way with the conduct of the company’s business. This 
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violation made it plain to the court “that up to that time it ha? 
failed to secure the plaintiff in the rights which belonged to it unde 
the law of the land. What was the court’s further power in the prom. 
ises? Was its authority in the matter of granting civil relief to {hp 
plaintiff at an end? Had impotency in the matter of enforcing ¢jy| 
rights been demonstrated ?”’ 

he court answered these questions by the sentence of imprison. 
ment, not on the basis of the criminal law, which would haye yp. 
stricted the imprisonment to a term not exceeding 30 days, but oy 
the basis of a statute entitled “Proceedings to punish contem)) is 
protect the rights of parties in civil actions.’ (Ch. 150, Wis. Sixis,) 
it was said to be within the power of the court to subject the offeide; 
to a punitive judgment under another provision of the law authoriz- 
ing criminal punishment (secs. 2565 to 2569), which would make 
the incarceration criminal in character. As a matter of fact, this 
subject having been discussed in the court, it was ruled that the 
proceeding was under those provisions which relate to civil contempits, 
the remedial purpose of the sentence as protecting the company in 
the enjoinment of its legal rights standing out clearly. There was 
no question but that if Christ had been commanded by the couri to 
perform a certain act, and had refused, the court might have sen- 
tenced him as a coercive measure to secure obedience and “ unde 
such circumstances the character of his imprisonment would have 
been beyond the ancient power of the king, or the present power of 
the governor to pardon.” But it was claimed that where the «ct 
had been committed in violation of the order only the punitive 
remedy remained, in which private rights are not involved. [ut, 
the court asked, “if the court has the power to enforce the perfori- 
ance of an act in order to secure private rights, why does it not also 
have the power to prevent the performance of an act which const- 
tutes an invasion of private rights?” The conclusion was reache( 
that it would be a confession of impotency in the matter of granting 
private relief if it should be held that only criminal and not civil 
principles were involved, and that the imprisonment was in fac 
inflicted for the purpose of securing to the company its private rights, 
which it was the duty of the court to enforce, even though there was 
a punitive factor in the coercive restraint. 

Tracing the history of the pardoning power from its practice under 
the common law as Aretcwt by the King of England, it was found 
that the king couid not pardon “where private justice is principaly 
concerned in the prosecution of offenders.” (Joinen’s lackstone, 
Book 4, sec. 445). “Though the king may remit the punishment 
due to public justice, he can not confer a favor which may deprive 
another of his subjects of a right.” (Chitty’s Criminal Law, 742.) 
Since, therefore, the power of the governor to pardon was limite! 
by the principles indicated, the pardon would be valid in this case 
only if the imprisonment was purely punitive and not civil and 
remedial. Since the contempt affected the Pane rights of the 
company in whose behalf the injunction had been issued, and | 
was for its protection that the imprisonment had been enforced, the 
court held that the governor had exceeded his power in attempting 
the pardon, and that the sheriff was acting within his powers ! 
refusing to release Christ from the jail. The removal of Rodd had 
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therefore been without just cause and he was entitled to retain his 
iG 

oiice. J - , ‘ , 
Dissenting Opinions were written by two of the judges, a third 

dissenting without opinion, the opinions in dissent being based on 

the premise that the punishment was criminal and not civil, and as 

such was within the power of the governor to pardon. 


Labor Laws of Australia, 1921. 
A Rostraia dur digest ' of the action of the parliaments of 


Australia during 1921 summarizes the principal bills and acts 
considered during that year. This is an official publication 
Sunder the authority of the premier of New South Wales. 

The Federal Parliament amended the conciliation and arbitration 
act so as to widen the sphere of selection for appointments as deputy 
president of the arbitration court; formerly the only persons eligible 
were justices of the high court and judges of State supreme courts. 
Barristers and solicitors of these courts of five years’ standing are 
now eligible, and a deputy president or deputy presidents may be 
appointed to deal with a specific case or cases. Another amendment 
istates clearly that any agreement made under the act by an in- 
dividual or corporation will bind the successor or any assignee of 
the business of the party bound by the original agreement. 

The Parliament of South Australia amended the industrial code 
with regard to the establishment of basic wages by making the 
determination of a tribunal effective for 6 months, instead of 12 as 
formerly, thus permitting greater flexibility and a prompter recog- 
nition of the effects of industrial changes. 

In Queensland subcontractors for the first time are given protee- 
tion. Plumbers, painters, carpenters, and similar workers who take 
subcontracts from a contractor are by a new lien act amendment 
given protection that is coordinate with that secured contractors on 
the lands on which buildings are being erected and on completed 
buildings or portions thereof. A wages act gives similar protection 
to craftsmen working for wages. The workmen’s compensation law 

{ this State was also amended so as to give the State an exclusive 
ontrol eof workmen’s compensation insurance. Two pounds ($9.733, 
par) is fixed as the minimum weekly payment for an injured worker 

ho is the main or sole support of a wife, husband, parent, sister, or 
brother. Am initial amount of 5s. ($2.17, par) is given for each 
hild under 14, up to a maximum of 30s. ($7.30, par), thus making 
he maximum possible payment to an injured worker £3 10s. ($17.03, 
par) pe week with a total limitation of £750 ($3,649.875, par). 

The definition of “worker” now includes persons earning as much 
ts £10 ($48.665, par) per week instead of £400 ($1,946.60, par) per 
imnum as formerly. Salesmen, canvassers, and collectors, if em- 
loyees, likewise come under the definition, as do share farmers and 
heir employees. 

Another act relates to a form of labor camp, making the owner of 
t shearmg station responsible for the accommodations and sanitary 








' New South Yale. Australian legislative digest. Published under authority of the Premier of New 


outh Wales, ydney, 1922. 63 pp. 
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arrangements for shearers, even though he lets the contract for sheap. 
ing to another person. 

The New Zealand Employers’ Federation Industrial Bulletin fo, 
March 6, 1922, reports changes effected by the consolidated “Shop, 
and offices act, 1921.’’ Alterations in established customs are noted 
specifically restricting employment of boys under 18 years of age and 
of women of any age to not more than 15 minutes after the statutory 
closing time of any mercantile establishment, such extension being 
permitted only for the purpose of completing any work commence( 
prior to closing time; nor can they be employed at all after 9.30 p.m, 
except on Christmas and New Year eves. Another change relates to 
the keeping of a wages and time book for all employees in mercantile 
establishments. Employees are to sign this book immediately after 
the receipt of wages, the same to be kept open at all times for inspev- 
tion by any inspector under the act. Other provisions relate to com- 
pensatory time where stores of a certain kind are kept open on statu. 
tory half holidays, double time off being required in certain classes of 
establishments, while in others the time worked must be paid for at 
the rate of time and a half and equivalent time off be given. 

















Labor Legislation in Canada. 


EARING the title given above, the Department of Labor of 
B Canada has issued a pamphlet reproducing the labor legis|ation 
of the Dominion oe 9 the various Provinces for the year 1921. 
Excepted is the legislation of Saskatchewan, whose legislature did not 
meet until December 8, and that of the second session of tlie leg- 
islative assembly of New Brunswick, which opened on December 
29, 1921. 

The order of presentation is to give the enactments of the Dominion 
Government first, the Provinces being taken up in geographical order 
from east to west. Dominion legislation reproduced relates chic|ly to 
the subject of immigration and mainly that of Chinese. In Prince 
Edward Island vocational education was the only subject considered, 
and in New Brunswick fire prevention and housing; io are hardly 
classifiable as labor laws, though of indirect effect. Indeed, the class: 
fication of labor legislation made use of by the Canadian Department 
of Labor includes a number of subjects which are of indirect rather 
than direct application to the actual status or relation of employers 
and employees. Ordinances of the Yukon Territory were noted in 
the Monruty Lasor Review for January, 1922. 


Nova Scotia. 


ANEW law was enacted in Nova Scotia on the subject of steal 
boiler inspection, repealing the act of 1914 on this subject. ‘The 
statute relates to stationary boilers having a steam pressure 0! 1 
ounds or more to the square inch and to steam boilers in excess of 2) 
orsepower, railway and marine engines and steam boilers used solely 
for horticultural or agricultural prapoens being excluded. Thie at! 
prescribes no standards in itself, but authorizes the governor 
council to make regulations to insure safety and efficiency and (0 
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provide for inspection and the enforcement of the regulations 
prescribed. ; 

Another act authorizes the taking over and operating by the Crown 
of mines whose operation has ceased but is considered necessary or 
expedient. Workmen needed to carry on the operations must render 
service When so required, under penalty of fine or imprisonment, but 
at wages not less than the usual and customary rates for the respective 
classes of service. 

An amendment to the workmen’s compensation act reflects the 
tendency toward lower wage rates in fixing the estimated annual 
earnings of fishermen working on shares at $780, instead of $1,200 as 
contained in chapter 61, acts of 1919. 

Other acts relate to woodmen’s liens, miners’ liens, and the furnish- 
ing of lists of employees liable to a poll tax; employers with 10 or 
more such employees may be required to furnish such lists, and are 
authorized to retain the amount of the tax out of the salary or wages 
due and to pay over same to the collector. 


Quebec. 


NEW piece of legislation in this Province is one (ch. 46) entitled 
“The municipal strike and lockout act.” This act is limited in 
its application to Batades of municipal employees relating to wages, 
hours, and union membership. It is unlawful for employers to declare 
or cause a lockout or for employees to strike on account of disputes 
on this subject before submission to a board of arbitration. Such 
boards are created on apvlication and are to render their awards 
within five days; however, the effect of the award is not indicated. 
The provisions of articles 3790 to 3796 of the revised statutes of 
1909 relating to scaffolding are replaced by a new set of regulations. 
These require the employment of an inspector of scaffoldings in cities 
and towns “within the limit of which a public building within the 
meaning of article 3749 is being built or altered.’ This inspector 
must give a certificate for all scaffolding 15 feet or more in height, 
and the standards of construction will be Furnished by the Department 


of Labor, compliance being required under penalty of a fine not exceed. 
ing $50 and costs. Other laws reproduced relate to the examination 
and licensing of chauffeurs and electricians, vocational education, ete. 


Ontario. 


AN EXTENSIVE law on the subject of vocational education is 

reproduced, and also amendments to the mothers’ allowances 
act. Prison labor and a two-platoon system for fire departments are 
other acts that only require mention; so also of the law relating to 
the examination, etc., of stationary and hoisting engineers. 

The minimum wage act is amended so as to give the board power 
to temporarily suspend or vary orders or revise them in accordance 
with special or changed conditions in any industry or establishment; 
also to make different orders for the same industry or industries in 
different localities. The factory inspection law was amended so as 
to authorize inspectors under it to report violations of the minimum 
wage act to the minimum wage board. Other amendments to this 
law prohibit the employment of children under 14 years of age in any 
shop except those in which only the employer’s own family are em- 
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ployed in home work, and authorize the factory inspector to require 
seats to be provided for female employees. Provision is made in 
another act for the establishment of employment serviee councils, 
either provincial or local, to assist in the placement of labor; also for 
advances of traveling expenses of workers where the employer agrevs 
to repay the agency therefor. 


Manitoba. 


“THE legislation reproduced for this Province is amendatory only, 
relating to cooperative associations, housing, mothers’ pensions, 
employment in mercantile establishments, and workmen’s compen- 
sation. The provision as to mercantile establishments relates to 
hours of closing, permitting certain articles of food, confectionery, 
fruit, tobacco, ete., to be sold after the ordinary hours of closing if 
_ restricted articles are partitioned off so as not to be accessible for 
The amendments to the workmen’s compensation law increase 
burial expenses from $100 to $150 and strike out the $60 monthly 
maximum limitation on benefits to widows with dependent children 
and to orphans. Most striking is the increase m the maximum 
weekly benefit in cases of permanent total disability from $6 to $15 
per week, striking out alse the provision which limited the bene(iis 
of low-paid workers to the actual earnings where less than the miui- 
mum compensation is allowed. 


Alberta. 


A® IN the ease of Manitoba, labor legislation last year in Alberta 

was amendatory, most ehanges being of mmor importanc:. 
Compensation benefits were inereased in the ease of a widow or inva! (| 
husband being the sole dependent from $30 to $35 per month, the 
maximum award where there are children under 16 years of age (0 
be $65 per month instead of $60. Where only children survive, the 
nionthly benefits are $12.50 each instead of $10 as formerly wit! a 
maximum of $50: mstead of $40. A new subsection is added author- 
iamg an allowance where a person not otherwise entitled to benefits 
assumes the position of caretaker or foster mother for the eontinu- 
ance of the household of a deceased worker, such caretaker becominz 
entitled to benefits as if she were a widow of the deceased. The bene- 
fits for permanent total disability are changed from a fixed paymen 
of $10 per week. with additions for dependents up to a maximum o! 
$16, to an award based on the average weckly earnings of the injure! 
worker, 55 per cent bemg the compensation allowance. The schie«l- 
ule for permanent partial disabilities is also stricken out, and 55 per 
cent of the wage less given as a benefit, continuing through the |ife 
of the worker. Other ehanges relate to computation of earnings, 
lump-sum settlements, etc. 


British Columbia. 


“THE legislative body for this Province considered a larger range 0! 

cts than any other noted. A unique provision in some of 
the laws is one one ay de neg they shall come inte effeet when similar 
legislation shall have - enacted in other Provinees of the Do- 
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minion. This proviso attaches to the law regulating the employment 
of children, one fixing the hours of labor, and acts relating to night 
employment of women and of young persons, the obvious intent being 
to adopt such progressive legislation only when conditions in other 
Provinces are such as not to place employers at the supposed disad- 
vantage that would result from ahaeat conditions. The general act 
as to the employment of children fixes the minimum age at 14 for boys 
and 15-for girls, registers being required of all under 16 years of age. 
These laws apply to “ industrial undertakings’”’ which shall not include 
agriculture, horticulture, or dairymg, nor employments in which 
only members of the same family are engaged. 

The hours of labor act applies also to industrial undertakings, 
which include mines and quarries, manufactures, shipbuilding, elec- 
tric plants and engineering works enerally. The hours fixed are 8 
per day and 48 per week, with variations for the daily work time to 
provide for a shorter day on one day of the week. Continuous 
process may be carried on by shifts working not more than 56 hours 
per week on the average. Regulations may be made by the lieu- 
tenant governor in council which shall prescribe exceptions, either 
permanent or temporary; agreements may also be recognized by the 
Minister of Labor concerning the daily period of work, but not for 
work more than 48 hours per week. 

The scope of the acts So to night employment of women and 


children is the same as the foregoing acts, i. e., industrial undertakings. 
In each case the term “night’’ means the period between 8 p. m. and 
7a. m., the law as to women applying without discrimination of age, 
while as to young persons it means those under 18. Both acts carry 


provisions ior exceptions in cases of emergency, while that with re- 
gard to young persons permits those dver 16 years of age to be em- 
ployed at night for continuous processes. 

A fifth act to be operative only when other Provinces accept simi- 
lar provisions is one relating to vacation at childbirth, providing for 
release from employment for six weeks prior to that event on the 
production of a medical certificate, and of six weeks following it; 
also requiring an allowance of one-half an hour twice a day during 
working hours in the case of mothers nursing their children. 

Other acts amend the mine regulation act, the minimum wage act, 
the mothers’ pension act, the act regulating the school attendance 
of children, the inspection of steam boilers, etc. The fundamental 
provisions of these laws are little changed except that the school 
attendance must be to the age of 15 years instead of 14. 

A new piece of legislation is the “superannuation act” applicable 
to provincial, municipal, and school board employees, and optioyally 
to every employer not mcluded in the above “who has entered into 
an agreement in writing with all of his employees, or with any group 
of his employees, in the manner prescribed by the regulations,” for 
the purposes of establishing a superannuation system. This agree- 
ment must be filed with the civil service commission, which is charged 
with the general administration of the act. The system is contribu- 
tory, the standard contributions being 4 per cent of the employee’s 
wages, and a like sum from the employer. Employees 35 or more 
years of age may request larger deductions, but not more than 8 per 
cent. Interest allowed is 5 per cent, and superannuation benefits 
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become available on reaching the age of 60 (55 for females) op 
application for superannuation or on retirement by competent 
authority; esteaes is also made for the retirement of incapacitated 
persons without reference to age. 





New Danish Law on Employment Exchanges and Unemploymen: 


Insurance.’ 


NEW law regulating employment exchanges, unemployment 

A insurance, and productive unemployment relief through em- 

ployment at public works was enacted in Denmark on Decem- 

ber 22, 1921, and came into force on January 1, 1922. A brief outline 

of this law, taken from the British Labor Gazette, was publishe:! in 

the Monruity Lasor Review for June, 1922. The following more 
extended statement is from the Danish official publication note, 

Employment exchanges.—The system of public free employment 
exchanges established by the law is based upon a network of com- 
munal employment exchanges recognized, subsidized, and supervised 
by the State. The law intrusts the municipal employment exchange 
at Copenhagen with the functions of a central employment office for 
the entire country and provides that other communal employment 
exchanges may be charged with the functions of central organs for 
mg parts of the country. In order to be recognized by the 

tate, communal employment exchanges must be administered by an 
equipartisan commission ef employers and workers chosen by the 
communal councils. One of the most important provisions of thie 
law is that legally recognized rare op ths vr exchanges are prohibited 
from sending applicants for work to establishments involved 1 a 
strike or lockout. 

Unemployment insurance.—The unemployment insurance syste1i is 
based upon voluntary insurance. The unemployment insurarce 
funds created by the interested parties must comply with conditions 
specified in the law and are recognized and subsidized by the Siate. 

e State subsidy is equal to half the amount collected in contributions 
from the insured persons. ‘The communes may also subsidize t/10-¢ 
funds in an amount not exceeding one-third of the contributions of thie 
insured persons residing within the territorial limits of the commuine. 

The unemployment benefit may not exceed two-thirds of the cur- 
rent wages earned by the insured person nor may the daily benefit 
exceed 4 kroner ($1.07, par) in the case of persons with dependents 
or 3.50 kroner (94 cents, par) in the case of unemployed persois 
without dependents. In no case may the benefit be less than. 1 krone 
(27 cents, par) per day. The law provides that the first six days of 
unemployment shall not be compensated by unemployment funds. 
This waiting time may eventually be extended by law to 15 days. 
Unemployment benefits may also be paid for partial unemployment 
(short time) provided that the loss of time exceeds one-third of the 

lar working time. 
ecognized unemployment funds are obligated to notify the prope! 
employment exchange of the name, address, last place of employment, 


—. 


1 Denmark. Arbej gs-Raadet, Arbejdsnaevnet, Arbejdsdirektoratet samt Arbejdsradel. 





bejderforsikrin bej ? 
Social Forsorg, Copenhagen, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, 1922. (Joint publication.) 
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and wage of unemployed members, unless an agreement has been 
concluded by the unemployment fund and the employment exchange 
that unemployed members must in person report at the employment 
exchange before unemployment benefits will be paid to them. Un- 
employment benefit may not be paid to members who without justi- 
fiable reason refuse to accept employment suited to their eualiies. 
tions which is offered them by the committee of the fund or by the 
employment exchange. The fact that the wages offered are lower 
than those lately earned by the unemployed member shall not be 
considered a justifiable reason for refusal of employment, provided 
that the wages offered are not lower than those normally paid in 
the district for the work in question. 

Recognized unemployment insurance funds may conclude agree- 
ments with other funds, even with foreign funds, for reciprocal pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits to members. Such agreements must, 
however, be approved by the director of the labor office in the Ministry 
of the Interior. 

Special central unemployment fund.—In order to make provision 
for the unemployed during economic crises of exceptional seriousness 
the law provides that a special central unemployment fund shall be 
created with the twofold object of paying unemployment allow- 
ances to unemployed persons and of subsidizing productive unemploy- 
ment relief work. porns is had to this find for a particular 
industry or for all industries in general on the decision of the Minister 
of the Interior after consultation with a committee of 16 members 
appointed by Parliament. 

This central unemployment fund is constituted by means of em- 
ployers’ contributions (payable by employers subject to compulsory 
accident insurance), by State grants, and by contributions from 
recognized unemployment insurance funds. The amount of the 
employers’ contributions is fixed by the Minister of the Interior with 
due consideration for the average percentage of unemployment occur- 
ring in each industry. The State grant to the central unemployment 
fund for 1922 is 7,000,000 kroner ($1,876,000, par), and in subsequent 
years it will be equal to one-third of the sum disbursed by the fund 
during the preceding year. Recognized unemployment insurance 
societies pay into the central fund quarterly 5 per cent of the total 
amount of the contributions received by them. 

Unemployment benefits will be paid from the central fund in 
periods of exceptional unemployment to unemployed persons who are 
members of a recognized insurance fund but have exhausted their 
right to benefit, or have dependents, or satisfy certain other con- 
ditions which will be fixed by special regulations. This unemploy- 
ment benefit will be paid by the local authorities of the district in 
which the unemployed person is resident, and two-thirds of the 
sums thus paid out will be refunded to the local authorities by the 
central fund. 

Productive oo work.—Only persons unable to find employment 
on productive relief work will be entitled to unemployment benefit 
from the central fund. The organization of relief works will be 
encouraged by means of a grant from the central fund, the amount 
being proportionate to the number of persons employed on such relief 
work, but not exceeding 3 kroner (80 cents, par) per person per day. 
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The nature and conditions of employment must be such as {o 
secure the employment of the largest. possible number of unemployed 
persons, and to make it more advantageous for the unemployed to 
work on such relief works than to receive unemployment bene(ii, 
but less advantageous than to get back to their normal work. 

The organization of relief works will be controlled by equipartisan 
commissions, and these commissions may decide that certain privaie 
undertakings shall be considered as relief works. 

The law further provides for grants from the central fund to educa- 
tional courses, organized for the unemployed in districts where there is 
considerable unemployment. Attendance at these courses may |e 
declared compulsory for unemployed persons in recerpt of unempioy- 
ment benefit. 





_ 
— al 


Japanese Health Insurance Law. 


Tokyo, Japan, summarizes the provisions of a health insurance 
law recently passed by the Japanese Diet. The text of the law 
consists of 91 articles but in brief it provides that.employees in 
factories of every description, both official and private establish- 
ments, shall carry health insurance if their Be a income is 1,200 
en ($598.20, par) or less. The health insurance law is to be admin- 
istered by the Government and the insurers are to be the Govern- 
ment and organized health insurance societies. These societies are 
to be organized by factory proprietors and their employees and one- 
tenth of the expense of pel societies is to be borne by the Govern- 
ment. 

The insurance premium, which must not exceed 3 per cent of the 
daily wage of the employee, is paid half by employers and half by tie 
employees. Insurance is paid to employees in case of sickness, acci- 
dent, death, and childbirth. 


A SPECIAL report from the acting commercial attaché a 





Ee o~_— 
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Industrial Accident Law of Spain Amended.' 


HE Spanish industrial accident law of January 30, 1900, was 

revised and amended by the law of January 10, 1922, effec- 

tive 20 days after promulgation. The most important changes 

and additions are those which broaden the coverage and provide for 
accident prevention and industrial rehabilitation. 

The employer is held responsible for aecidents to his workmen 
caused by or occurring in the course of the employment, unless tle 
accident. is due to force majeure not connected with the work in 
which the accident occurs. Carelessness due to familiarity with 
the work does not exempt the employer from responsibility. 





?Spain. Ministerio de Fomento. Boletin Oficial de la Direccion General de Commercio, Industria y 
Minas, Madrid, January, 1922, pp. 15-22. ‘ 
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Coverage. 


: THe coverage is broadened to include (1) all factories, shops, and 

industrinf establishments, not merely those using raya om Awe 
ower as in the old law; (2) agricultural, forestry, and stock-raising 
establishments which regularly employ more than six men or use 
power machinery, the responsibility of the employer in the latter 
case being only for those running the power machinery; (3) actors 
and administrative employees of theaters not receiving more than 
15 pesetas ($2.90, par) daily; (4) firemen; (5) elerks and traveling 
salesmen of mercantile establishments; (6) the salaried personnel of 
hospitals, insane asylums, poorhouses, etc.; and (7) offices or branch 
| offices of factories, etc., covered by the provision of the act, in re- 
| spect to their personnel receiving less than 5,000 pesetas ($965, par) 
‘annually. The provisions of the act apply to the State arsenals and 
to factories making arms and powder, also to provincial and munic- 
ipal workmen and workers engaged on public works. 


Compensation. 


[N CASE of temporary incapacity the employer must pay the in- 
»* jured worker compensation equal to three-fourths of his daily 
» wage from the date of the accident until his return to work, without 
' deduction for holidays. If the meapacity continues for more than 
) a year, the compensation will be fixed in conformity with the provi- 
' sions relating to permanent incapacity. 
| In case of permanent total incapacity for any kind of work, the 
}compensation shall be equal to two years’ wages. However, if the 
Saccident causes total meapacity for the occupation in which the 
|worker was previously engaged, but does not prevent him from en- 
gaging in some other kind of work, the compensation will be equal 
to 18 months’ wages. [If the accident causes permanent partial dis- 
ability for the injured worker’s usual employment, the employer will 
) pay compensation equal to one year’s wages. The regulations to be 
issued within 6 months after promulgation of the law will define the 
injuries which are to be considered as constituting the various de- 
grees of incapacity. 

Under certain conditions the employer is also required to furnish 
medical and pharmaceutical aid during the period of disability. 

lf the accident results in the death of a worker, the employer 


must defray the funeral expenses in the proportion fixed in the 
regulations and in addition pay compensation on the following scale 


pto the widow, to legitimate descendants (or illegitimate if recog- 
nized) under 18 years of age or incapable of working, and also to 
sascendants: 


A sum equal to two years’ wages if the worker leaves a widow with children, or 
grandchildren who are orphans and dependent upon her, or if the victim leaves 
children or grandchildren. 

A sum equal to a year’s wages, if he leaves a widow without children or other de- 
scendants of the deceased. 

A sum — to 10 months’ wages to the father, mother, or grandparents of the de- 
ceased, if they are in necessitous-circumstances, over 60 years of age, or incapable of 
Working, provided that the worker leaves no widow or children or grandchildren, and 
il there are two or more relations in the ascending line. If he leaves only one such 
relation, the compensation payable will be equal to six months’ wages. 
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Under certain conditions the same provisions apply in the case 9 
the death of women as the result of accident. 4 

Compensation will be increased by one-half if the accident occuyf 
in an establishment in which the machinery is not provided wit)} 
specified safety appliances. 

Instead of the compensation provided in the act the employe 
may pay life pensions, provided he offers the heirs satisfactory guy. 
anties as provided in the act. 


Accident Prevention and Occupational Rehabilitation. 


‘THE Institute of Social Reform is required to submit to the Ming ¥ * 
istry of Labor a scheme of regulations to insure the effectin§ 
application of means for the prevention of industrial accidents, an 
the safety and hygienic measures considered necessary. The Minh 
istry of Labor is to organize a special department for the rehabilital 
tion of the victims o a accidents, in order to train thaf@. 


for some occupation in which they will be able to earn a livelihood: 


Insurance Against Industrial Accidents. 


F.MPLOYERS are allowed to take out insurance covering thei 
liability for accidents to their employees, but this provisif 
does not deprive the workers of the right to bring an action againg 
the employer directly if they prefer. Insurance societies compl 
ing with the conditions of the Commercial Code and employer 
mutual benefit societies are allowed to write this insurance at specie 
privileges are conferred on the latter organizations. | 3 
If the employer or insurance company fails to pay the coispensf 
tion for the death of a worker or for his total and permaner.® incapift 
city for work, the compensation will be paid immediately from 
special guaranty fund. This fund will be formed by the additi@f 
of 0.1 peseta (1.93 cents, par) to each taxpayer’s annual payment 
the industrial and commercial tax, tax on income from investment 
etc. 

The provisions of this law apply also to foreign workers and the 
heirs residing in Spanish territory and to their heirs living abro 
at the time of the accident if Spanish subjects enjoy similar 
vantages in the country in question either under the laws of t 


country or because of a special treaty. : 





3 For the decree establishing this institute, see p. 205. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 





Membership of American Trade-Unions, 1915 to 1920. 


unions, by years, from 1915 to 1920, was compiled by Prof. George 


Ts following table, showing the membership of American trade- 


KE. Barnett, of Johns Hopkins University, and published in the 
American Economic Reviewsupplement of March, 1922. Thedata were 
obtained from reports of the American Federation of Labor, from pro- 
ceedings of the unions, and by correspondence with the unions. 
figuresinclude the Canadian membership of national trade-unions which 
also have members in the United States, but donot include the member- 
ship of independent local unions in the United States. The compiler 
states, however, that since the membership of these local unions 
approximately equals that of the Canadian local unions affiliated 


with international unions the fi 


The 


res may be regarded as fairly repre- 


sentative of the membership of trade-unions in the United States. 















































Union. | 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 1920 
Mining and quarrying. | | 
Mine, mill, and smelting workers.......... | = 16,100 | 17,900} 16,700| 17,800| 21,100 
EE Re can wh a6 occ cccekbdasien ee 3, 600 3, 500 3, 500 3, 100 3, 000 3, 000 
United mine workers............cccccccces 311,600 | 318,000 | 352,000 413, 400 | 393, 800 393, 600 
YOR. AE aba Ae gti oo 331,900 | 337,600 | 373,400 | 433,200} 414,600| 417,700 
a f 
Building trades. 

Bricklayers &4nd masons.................-- 75, 900 73, 800 78, 500 71, 600 65, 200 73, 600 
Bridge and iron workers.................. 12, 300 14, 200 16, 000 18, 600 24, 100 27, 700 
Ds 9.40-000ns odavesentp aden au 11, 100 8, 000 | A RS ae ere ee 
‘arpenters, United Set kes nb dan adall canis 194, 000 m4, 00 247,200 | 321,700 | 346,000{| 371,900 
RR Sara EP" i A ERSERE, RES SE Pee ee 
Yeramic tile layers........ ledceneateet whee 3, 000 2, 800 2, 800 2, 500 i kee Ree 
Yomposition oe io da» wbig eek aa eee ae 1, 200 1, 200 1, 200 1, 200 _1, 000 1, 800 
Jompressed air workers................... 1, 200 1, 400 1, 600 i= Entashatiambaihedceas 
Electrical workers.............-.--.-...-- 36,200 | 36,200} 41,500] 54,400 | 131,200 | 139, 200 
Elevator constructors ..................---- 2, 700 2, 800 2, 900 2, 900 3, 000 3, 100 
Heat and asbestos workers................ 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 1, 600 1, 800 2, 200 
a es ee ae 31,900 32, 400 32, 400 36, 700 40, 000 42,000 
NS wd coc cckesadncuehetéhedens 1,600 600 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 1, 209 
PR Ee ka ou sa taclenel 75, 300 78, 200 85, 200 84, 500 82, 700 103, 100 
Lae, Bho besSbccnsess dee esoneeb aun > 300 18, — > oo 19, 000 19, 000 L9, 400 
Pe oir. < cnc sense cuddenacsip 41, 000 45 2, 60, 000 60, 000 75, 000 
- ne tad pocquaankcnbeeeaee 17, 800 17, 500 17, 600 18, 300 20, 200 21 800 

blate and tile roofers... .....-.......-...-- 600 600 600 600 600 (4) 
ood and metal lathers................-.- 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 6,000 | 5, 900 
BEL hs dks ine aces apaaenebieen 532,700 | 552,900 | 606,500 | 700,600 | 801,800 | 887,900 

Metal, machinery, and shipbuilding. 

Automobile, aircraft, etc................-. 13,000 | 17,200} 19,500] 23,200) 38,100 45, 400 
Blacksmiths... ........ Le Sie ca dhinntieas 8, 500 9,700 | 12,000} 18,300] 28,300 48, 300 
—t* itaeaenespie vee) ge] Mam) ae] See) woe 
Diamond workers..........--------+--+«+- 300 300 400 400 500 600 
PRESETS OSE ARES Ape Seen 1, 800 3, 500 
onary eiasionee aR. 00 | aol va00| s300| S400 100 

Se STS t ¢ 
on, steel, and tin workers..............- 6,500} 6,700! 11,000] 16,100| 19,700| 31,500 
on. (‘rR NNR HR ET 5, 300 4, 300 4, 800 5, 100 8, 100 
RE ncsctascecadotcccccccesase 71,900 | 100,900} 112,500 | 143,600 | 254,600 | 330,800 
SOEs ccdugneccccccpadbcoungs 11,000; 11,500; 12,000| 13,500 13, 000 12, 500 
SE indbkcankoccsecsvcesmonta 50,000 | 50,000; 50,000} 50,000} 50,000 50, 000 
OR bi dpeb tence sss vovsscndcod 9, 500 6, 500 7,000 8, 800 9, 000 9, 000 

‘ Union disbanded or amalgamated with another union. 
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Union. 





Bookbinders. ..... 
pre ene aaciea 


Metal, machinery, and shipbuilding—Con. 


Pocket knife grinders 
Railway carmen 
Saw smiths....... 
Stove mounters 
Wire weavers 


Paper, printing, and bookbinding. 


Ib-press feeders ............-..-.. 


Machine printers 
Paper makers... .. 


Photo engravers. - - 


Poster.artists...... 
Printing pressmen 


paper mill-workers 


ee 


Pulp 
SO UENIUVONS. ...... 22-2 seen sees 


Steel plate printers 


ee ee 


Steel plate transferrers.................... 


St 





eee eee eee eee ee 
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16, 400 ~ 

5, 600 6 
. Ras dew 

1M) 

5, 700 7, 400 

5, 000 5, 900 

” 400 1(W) 

34, 000 35, 000 

8, 400 9, 500 

100 HM) 

1,500 1, 400 

100 Lf) 

5, 400 5, 900 
{F) feweees. 


64, 700 














i Ak edly Pht Selle PS ae ; 125, 700 144,000 | 147, 600 
Lumber and woodworking. 

Box makers and sawyers................-- 11, 090 8, 000 7, 000 SS ii ae... 
CODIGIIG 5. - - 0c c0bs eons --cscee- ses ectewtee 3,900 3, 600 3, 900 4,000 | 4, 000 i 
Piano and organ NE ng RRS Rigo 2 qt 1,000 1,000 1, 500 2, 000 | 2, 000 
NN Ee ee ee eee eee ST 700 400 500 eee 
i ts aameh o s<scsn0sdeees «ccadhbnesssscccllocecccess 200 2,300 | 3, 200 U 
ED nc ahanisebs cn cesses qsbiede «ski 3, 500 3, 900 4,000 4,300} 5,500 


SSSe Soe ccecocescoescsccesecceoess| 


Chemical, clay, glass, and stone. 









































Brick and.clay workers... ...........-...- 2,900 | 3,200 2, 800 2, 500 2,7 5 
Flint glass workers. ......................- 9, 400 | 9, 400 9, 800 9, 900 | 9, 500 9 
Glass bottle blowers......................- 10,000 | 10,000 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 10, 
Glass work, amalgamated................. 1, 100 (*) ne er — 
Grembtwoutterss. ....... cc. . 0... - eee esee- 13,500 | 13,100] 12,500| 11,990| 10,700 i 
Potters, operative.................-.--+-- 7, 300 7; 700 * 600 7,300| 7,400 8 
Powder workers. .... gp ln dindi> « « shthtbin eek 200 300 300 400 300 
I Derinikcan shcnnhdsninessveessus 4, 400 4, 300 4, 100 4, 200 3, 900 { 
Window glass workers. ............-+..... 3, 800 4, 100 4, 600 4, 300 3, 700 
Sage Ria Ta a ae 53,100} 52,100] 51,700; 51,000] 48,200 51 
Food, liquor, and tobacco. | 
Bablory worliers.................2....2.2.- 15,800 | 17,500] 18,900} 20,400! 21,000 27, 
Brewery Workers:..........-- 2... 2. ees eeee 52, 000 49; 600 45, 000 45, 000 40, 000 34, 
oe Letts thnenrhopes es nan dense | 39, 400 37, 700 41, 600 39, 500 36, 300 38 
To int cocnty on > anmiedine ss 3, 900 3, 400 3, 200 3, 300 4, 200 15 
A, onc eee iid a ae ae 111,100 | 108,200 | 108,700} 108,200) 101,500 | 135 
Restaurant and trade 
Butcher workmen............... ieussictsiodt ae 1,700 1, 500 eM oe eho SE 
Hotel employees...............---.---.---| 60,660 | 59,000 | 64,600| 65,200| 60,300 6H 
i reccinittitncncnnccnuinen commana | 5,000 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 , 
PE ccUdedorseccscccisvdedéspecce 6, 100 7, 300 9, 600 29, 160 66, 300 65 
Mc ribewbssmoecccensedeccecne 15, 000 5, 000 5 0 
FN ii lk «dba dan - = <b ss | 88, 500 000 


Elastic goring weav 
Lace operatives 
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Union. 1915 | ie | 1917 | tis | 1919 | 1920 
a | i— 7 oes egies «Maes, © 
Clothing. | 
foth hat workers.....-.---.-+.+-+-«-+eees 3, 000 6,300; 8,300 9, 400 9, 500 10, 600 
lothing workers, amalgamated ........... 38,000} 48,000, 57,000} 81,000] 144,000} 177,000 
armen t workers ee ee eee severe 42, 200 43,000 | 44,900 45, 900 46, 000 45, 900 
ove WOPKETS . «ween weeenewe +++ -- eee eee 1, 000 1,000 800 700 700 1,000 
fatters.-..----+- eee 8, 509 8, 500 8, 500 9,100 | 10,000 10, 500 
adies garment workers................... | 65,300 | 85,100} 82,300} 89,500} 90,500} 105, 400 
Wailors....-.-ss | oh ar aes | 12,000 12,000 | __ 12,000 12, 000 12, 000 12, 000 
QO ieee tinnsc ss sen. -cccnnse | 170, 000 | 208,900 | 214,300 | 247,600 | 312,700 | 362,400 
Leather. eee ee 
boot and ShOO WOEMOTS. ...........-cccc0- 35, 600 39,000 | 39,600 35, 800 36, 800 46, 700 
orse goods, WOrkers ON.................-- 1, 800 1,800 | () NL ccccccvetecoeres sss 
AEE WH ikt As de 05.0 20s cv copies SP et eet 3, 200 4, 100 6,700 | 11,700 
hoe workers, Umited.......++---.+0-..--- | 12,000 15,000 | 29,000 23, 000 39, 000 33. 000 
DravGlit® QUMDDWAis 098 o0 sven vesscsscseses 900 1,000 er * livers en Ae ae. Pe ener 
La. ae STS ee eee 50,300 | 56,800 | 62,800! 62,900 | 82,500 |__9 400 
Trans portation. | | anita: = paren: 
ommercial telegraphers Oy Sn a re 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 2.000 2. 200 
ocomotive engimeers........---------+-+- 73,700 | 72,900 | _ 75,200 80, 800 83, 100 86, 900 
ocomotive (Se piniiaeterecned pe 93, 600 103, 000 113, 400 123,300 125, 900 
ongshoreMeM . .....e.+.+....-- aoe Ss. 5, | 25,000 25, 500 26, 000 31,300 74, 000 
jaintenance-of-way employees ........... 8, 100 8,900 9,7 5, 600 54,200 60, 000 
{arine engineers..... Sasedsccccccccceesces 9, 100 9,300 10, 500 7,900 12, 800 17,000 
asters, mates, and pilots................-. 4, 500 | 4,000 4,300 4, 800 6, 200 | 7,100 
—e eas RRR HE RE Te 1, 600 1, 500 1, 500 1,700 1, 800 | 1,900 
re 3, ! 3,: 3,20 3, 200 2, 600 | 2,699 
ae <r iM igin ths éhied aes 6 48, 500 | 48, 100 48, 7{ 50, 300 52, 400 | 56, 000 
Railroad pa Dineen ecacesccecscccccscclaseessenseleonecesgce slacqovese eS Sa, ae | 2, 600 
Railroad signalmeR,. ..........00.c000000-- 800 |” ""* $00 S60 900 |"°""6; 206°} 12300 
Railroad station Ts hoch aandteaeene 3, 500 | 3, 500 4,000 4,500 5, 000 | &, 200 
weer — dag ics dd eeeetacea 13,400 18,700 22, 200 29, 400 32, 700 5, 200 
ailroad s Le ciiwsonces cnsencescolessceccmcelse cesede eels gescveses 6, 100 4,500 | 3,300 
Railroad telegraphers.......2....20..200- 35, 000 |” °35,600'|"""27;300'| 37/700 | 44,600 | —_ 48,700 
Railroad traimmen........++--------++-++ 130,500 | 143,200/ 159,100 | 181,400 | 196,900| 184,600 
tt et Det ncdwabecan oo vexe sf apie 5, 000 | 5, 100 6, 800 17, 200 71,400 | 186,000 
PAOD ono aes Caeeneecececececececs 16,000} 21,700} 32,200| 37;100| 42,700] 65,900 
eeping C a ee we eee —— - - os an eee 1, 200 
team shovel Men...........0...2-2-.0006- 2,700 |” "2,000 |"~""2, 900 |" "3,709 | "6,000 | 8, 000 
treet and electrie railway employees...... 58, 900 64, 600 73, 700 78, 600 89, 700 98, 700 
re Reelin banaeae+ o4s«cis 9, 000 9,300 10, 200 10, 700 11, 800 | 14, 000 
EE OTS SE TRE PORTS OE 51,600 | 59,000} 70,300} 72,900} 75,600} 110,800 
ES CO oichicnan ddbsd0c codec pene 1,500 | 2, 700 3, 400 | 2, 400 2, 000 3, 000 
a EE) ae 576,000 | 623,300 | 695,400 | 777,300 | 958,800 | 1,216,700 
Theaters and Music. | a er EI mp ey me ee 
PUES, <cstbthbcSdlisbds duis ones shoecdes od 8,7 9, 000 4,700 | 3,000 3, 000 6, 900 
ee SE eae 60, 000 60, 000 60,400 | 65,000 65, 400 70, 000 
heatrical stage employees................ 18, 000 18, 100 18,660 | 18,600 18, 500 19, 609 
T0tAl. 0. cscccsccees cores ccceeceee- 85,700 | 87,100} 83,700} 86,600} 86,900 96, 50 
Public Service. — eo 
ederal employees... .......0..--6+2-000-- See Peers ee ee &, 100 10, 900 20, 400 38, 509 
re fighters.......+... PRI COR (Ns See 2,300 | 15,400 22, 100 
HOE CARTIER. se deve ewe c.csees. cose cress 33,200} 33,400 | 32,800! 32,500] 33,900 22, 400 
os CE Bc coer crow cienie 25,000} 25,000] 25,000} 25,000} 25,000 25, 000 
= office clerks, Federal ................. 3, 200 4, 200 8, 100 10, 100 14, 500 16, 200 
mth moore gag eB SbSb csweeg dee 13, 300 13, 500 13, 400 13, 500 14, 700 14, 800 
wore postal clerks. ...... Joe ee sescsscees 2, 000 2,700 (1) coesscedeelsceesens ss ete 
SORIOEE. OF >. 5.54 bute cd.'sos owe 2, 700 2,100 1,000 2, 800 9,300 
000 
¢ 
DO itids bescce+cesses 110, 700 127, 400 157,7 168, 400 175, 900 | 240, 700 
a P, 567,700 |2,755, 400 |3,041, 500 (3, 450, 200 /4, 095, 800 4, 924, 300 























‘Union disbanded or amalgamated with another union. 
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Trade-Unionism in Canada in 1921. 


HERE were 2,668 trade-union branches in Canada at the clog 

T of 1921, with a combined membership of 313,320, a decrease of 

60,522 as compared with 1920, according to the Elevent! Ap. 

nual Report on Labor Organization in Canada, published by th, 
Dominion Department of Labor (Ottawa). 

The following figures from this document show the membership jy 

1921 of the various branches and the changes in such membership 

from 1920 to 1921: 





Membership. 





Class of union. Gein ox less 


compared 
with 1920. 











ae a ee —44, 351 
Noninternational —926 
Independents —15, 545 
National and Catholic . | Nochange. 
| One Big Union +300 














The One Big Union refused to give information relative to that 
body’s standing. The department learned, however, that in the late 
summer of 1921 per capita dues had been paid on the above listed 
membership. The increase noted, however, does not represent nev 
members but those who had not paid their dues in 1920 when the men. 
bership was reduced by 36,150. Sixteen delegates and 3 executive 
board members attended the union’s third convention which was held 
in September, 1921. According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, “‘the conditions prevailing made it difficult to organize 
new units.”’ 

As many organizations keep no separate records of their male and 
female members, it was not possible to secure exact figures regarding 
female trade-unionists. The total reported female membership for 
the Dominion was 9,247, which included women in the nationa! and 
Catholic and noninternational bodies. Only 9, however, out of 
international organizations gave information on the subject. 

In 1921 efforts were made to establish a permanent association t0 
be known as the Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada. A con- 
stitution was adopted to go into-.effect January 1, 1922, and ollicers 
were elected. Both the American Federation of Labor and the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress are unfavorable to the orgat- 
ization of wage earners on a creedal basis. 

The Trades and Labor Congress reported to its 1921 convention 4 
membership of 173,778, a slightly higher figure than for the preceding 
year. 

The expenditures for trade-union benefits in the United States and 
Canada for 1921 by the central international organizations aggrecated 
$24,089,836, an advance of $4,626,226 over 1920. 

Four of the 15 noninternational organizations are reported as |1avilg 
yee $20,775 in benefits, the greatest amount ever expended by the 

ead offices of these bodies. 
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The disbursements of the local branch unions in Canada to their 
own members in addition to what they may have received from head- 
quarters for 1921 aggregated $1,503,555, an increase of $1,179,400 
over 1920. The distribution of these benefits was as follows: 


Digs a as oa cree bps a bee dd ese Wad 30d cpiste cceWs 0% $197, 306 
eI, nor encnrannepedconemnasens 20s 9200np0cene 55, 557 
SIS Wk. 02 2 0 abe Ras oo ab Seek ie enc gekcdecsenrecseesece 1, 046, 137 
SR eh Pe PAPE eee oe ae ee 129, 211 
AE Ai Gadd id cd bos 6Ghin'c Pei OSES be Biiccbosectcd 75, 344 


The final chapter of the Eleventh Annual Report on Labor Organi- 
‘zation in Canada gives data regarding the 41 nontrade-union associa- 
‘tions of the Dominion which have a combined reported membership 
Sof 43,298. Among the more important associations are those of the 
‘school teachers and the ex-service men. 


ES ———__—_—~«9 <2 


Amalgamation and Federation of British Trade-Unions. 
)7N\ AN article on the “Present position of trade-unions,”’ appearing 
| in the Labor Magazine (London), for May, 1922 (pp. 5-7), the 
author discusses the tendency toward amalgamation and federa- 
Stion in the British trade-union movement for the purpose of securing 
‘unity of trade-union action in each important industry. 
> Between 1915 and 1919 amalgamations of workers’ organizations 
}took place to such an extent that at present 6 of the 18 trade groups 


which include the unions affiliated to the Trade-Union Congress, 


‘represent about two-thirds of the total membership. The six groups 


with their membership follow: 


ei. cece sentnsesteneedessnesesnnt 1, 117, 680 
LL Dis Wun cece Wabadicceccsweven 937, 412 
Engineering and foundry trades.................-.--.---.-- 695, 013 
EE EEE pes pee 616, 196 
ee eS. os 6 hele O94) 4ns00e46o00040% 470, 595 
EY SUI WUN Sos no ccc ps ctcnccccecsedecccese 455, 717 


4, 292, 613 


In addition to the amalgamations which have recently taken place 
there have been important moves toward federation, a large percentage 
of the total membership of the Trades-Union Congress being allied 
Bn manner in federation activity, as shown in the following 
table: 


FEDERATIONS OF WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE NUMBER OF AFFILIATED 
UNIONS AND TOTAL MEMBERSHIP REPRESENTED. 





<< 




















Number of Total 
Federation. unions membershi 
affiliated. represented. 
National Federation of General Workers. ..........-----+---++e-eeeeee+- 8 1,750, 000 
RRR 16 500, 000 
Shipbui ding and Engineering Trades Federation................-...--- 34 1, 503, 984 
Transport Workers’ Federation !................-.--..------- A nlp 21 1, 348, 754 
Ce en oc ecoevececesescces 79 | 5, 102, 738 











‘In process of formation. 
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The figures shown for the Transport Workers’ Federation includ, 
the membership of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, th, 
present membership of the Transport Workers’ Federation, and th, 
membership of the three railway unions, which are now taking ste); 
toward amalgamation. 

While these movements toward union will prove advantageous {) 
workers’ organizations in securing a clearer understanding throug) 
closer contact, the author is of the opinon that neither amalgama ti) 
nor federation will suffice to enable the trade-union movement to de! 


effectively with the economic tendencies which influence and cor ty! 
conditions of labor, or the operations of strong employers’ federations 
ready to take advantage of advantages sata tod. 
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Chilean Coal Strike.! 


ough STRIKE of the Chilean coal miners lasting 80 days and affecting 
MUON about 15,000 miners in the Provinces of Concepcion and 
deal Aranco, which furnish nearly all the Chilean coal, ended on 
March 21, 1922, through direct negotiations between the operators 
nd their men. A coal strike is of great economic importance in 
hile because coal miming is one of the most important industries, 
nd sinee the shutting down of the“nitrate plants and the develop- 
ment of a bad business and industrial situation it has been einbthealy 
he only prosperous industry in the country. The railroads, which 
are owned by the Government, use most of the coal. 
' As most of the chief coal users, profiting by their experience in 
920, accumulated large stocks of coal, and as foreign coal was cheaper 
nd more plentiful, the strike did not affect the industrial life of the 
ation so seriously as the 1920 strikes. 
The series of strikes in 1920 was finally settled by the Rivas Vicufia 
sreement, which was to be binding until December 31, 1921.?— Dur- 
ne the period of this agreement there were no prolonged strikes, but 
here were many short strikes and several riots. ‘Two months before 
ts expiration the miners gave notice that they would not renew the 
ereement. A little later they presented a set of demands, asking 
ra minimum daily wage of 6 pesos ($2.19, par), recognition of the 
inion, better houses, a pension system, the construction of schools 
nd theaters, and the establishment of labor boards for settling 
lisputes. The companies refused to accede to these terms and on 
anuary 1 proposed new working conditions, without, however, 
ffecting wages or abolishing the eight-hour day. Furthermore, the 
ompanies declared their intention of establishing a system of com- 
ulsory medical examinations for all workmen, of closmg certain 
nprofitable workings, and of discharging surplus employees and 
hose whom they considered “ undesirables,’’ including in this term the 
rike and labor leaders, as well as of eradicatimg certain alleged abuses 
y reducing the amount of free coal furnished their employees and by 
lling supplies at cost price instead of below cost. The largest and 
host portant company proposed a profit-sharing system ar a bonus 
or regula work and agreed to improve housing conditions. 
A pe learning these conditions the miners at once went on strike. 
he basic issue in the strike was the question of the com- 
yenies’ intended discharge of surplus employees, the number 
being estimated at from 900 to 1,500. The miners insisted that there 
yas no surplus, owing to the great number of deaths from smallpox, 
he fact that child labor in the mines was soon to be abolished, and 
hat many men were leaving to work in the harvest fields, and pro- 
bosed @ “redondilla” or system of rotation at work so that all might 
lave at least part-time employment. The operators refused to 
' The data on which this article is based are from current issues of El Mercurie, Santiago; South Pacifie 


lail, Valparaiso, and El Sur, Coneepcion. 
* For a diseussion of these strikes and the terms of the agreement see the MONTHLY LABor REVIEW for 


. huary, 1922, pp. 33-35. 
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accept a system that had worked so unsatisfactorily in the shipping 
industry,* on the ground that it would burden them with mo, 
employees than they could accommodate in the company houses, 

n the interval between the notice of abrogation of the agreemen; 
and the beginning of the strike the companies accumulated a |apy 
coal reserve and the miners a reserve of food and money so that the 
former declared themselves ready for a four months’ struggle and th: 
latter for one of at least two or three months. 

The Minister of the Interior and the Minister of War at ong 
sought to arrange a settlement, but were able to do nothing more thay 
to organize consumers’ cooperative societies for the miners and hay 
the companies agree to enlarge and improve the housing facilities, 
At the same time the large conipany previously referred to decide 
to establish a welfare department for its employees. 

When the attempt of the Chilean Federation of Workmen 
organize a general strike for January 25 met with a lukewarm response 
the date for the general strike was postponed to February 10), bu 
even then the response was half-hearted for the majority 0! th 
workmen felt that a period of industrial depression and serious inen- 

loyment was not the proper time to engage in a general strike, 
he railroad employees especially held aloof because they wer 
opposed to the action of the December, 1921, convention of the 
ean Federation of Workmen in declaring their adherence io the 
Moscow International. As a result, the general strike failed con 
a The coal strike continued, the companies still holding out 
or a material reduction in the force and the miners insisting thi:it all 
who were employed on December 31, 1921, be reinstated sol allowed 
to work according to the ‘‘redondilla” system. 

By the middle of March the miners had exhausted their foo: and 
money resources and were constrained to negotiate with the com- 
panies. Besides, the companies had given notice that all who did 
not return to work on March 20 would be discharged. Accordingly 
on March 20 and 21 direct settlements were effected between the 
two ewe: | companies and their men, which are reported to have been 
on essentially the same terms offered by the companies on January |, 
with a few concessions such as (1) the giving to those miners who 
did not go to work during the first days of January on account o 
illness and who were to be discharged, an amount equal to an average 
month’s wages instead of an amount equal to the wages for the 1onth 
of December; (2) the postponing for a month of the ejectment o! 
discharged miners from the company houses; and (3) the delivery 0! 
the first quintal (220.46 pounds) of flour after the strike at tlie oll 
(cost) price. The terms of the agreement also included the grant 0! 
a bonus of 30 centavos (11 cents, par) for each car of coal mined, 
which amounts to a 5 per cent increase in wages, and a 5 per cell 
bonus to those who work six days a week. These terms were 110 50 
favorable as those rejected by the miners earlier in the negotitions 
when the two principal companies agreed to limit the number ©! met 
to be discharged to 75. Following the final settlement it was expect! 
that the companies would discharge as many as they pleased, in«lut- 
ing the strike leaders. A request from the intendent of Conce pci! 
for free passage for 700 unemployed miners and 200 “ undesira))les 





3 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, January, 1922, p. 35. 
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together with their families at the end of March gives some indication 


No loss of life or special violence occurred during the strike, and 
following the arrangement of terms work was resumed at all the 
mines without incident. 


<i a 
at oo ©. 





Recent Strikes in Hongkong and Shanghai. 


industrial cities of China has resulted in numerous strikes in the 
past few years and, although in most cases but a few hundred 


: he rapid development of the labor movement in the principal 


’ workmen have been involved, in a number of instances considerable 


concessions have been gained by the strikers. Forty-seven labor 


' unions were recently listed in Shanghai according to a report of the 
’ Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Information. The following 


information regarding strikes during the months of March and April 


' has been compiled from the Chinese and English press of those cities. 


In Hongkong the barbers’ guild in the colony demanded shorter 


' working hours. At a joint meeting between representatives of the 


employees’ organization and the employers two weeks later the hours 


| were reduced to 10 daily, although the employees had demanded an 


eight-hour day, and it was agreed to suspend work at 5 p. m. on 
Sundays, the shops to be closed on holidays and festival days. The 


> employees also were to receive the entire amount of tips and what was 


in effect a closed union shop was instituted. 
The motormen and conductors’ guild asked an immediate increase 


| in wages, an annual bonus, andthe 8-hourday. Inconference 10 days 
‘ t >] b y 


later the representatives of the company and the employees agreed 
upon wage increases ranging from $2 to $12 monthly, according to 
length of service, a bonus of 3 weeks’ extra salary at the end of the 
Chinese year, and the company recognized the right of the guild to make 
recommendations for the engagement of new motormen and conductors. 

The guild of coxswains and crews of steam launches and motor 
boats asked increased wages varying from 50 per cent for lowest paid 
workers to 15 per cent for the highest. The shipowners offered 
increases ranging from 30 per cent to 5 per cent, which were not 
accepted by the employees. 

Other strikes, the outcome of which is not known, were that of the 
stevedores who asked a 50 per cent increase in wages, and the var- 
nishers’ guild which demanded increases varying from 30 to 50 per 
cent and a working day of 94 hours. 

In Shanghai the employees of the Nikka mill of the Japan China 


Cotton Manufacturing Co. walked out on April 16 as a result of the 


rejection by the company of their demand for a 20 per cent increase 
in wages. After a strike of one week the company agreed to raise 
the lowest paid workers 15 per cent and those receiving higher pay 
10 per cent, but the settlement was only temporary, the employees 
objecting to the method of payment. The number of strikers was 
estimated at from 3,000 to 4,000. : 

A three days’ strike of about 400 mail carriers occurred in the latter 
part of April, caused by the enactment of regulations which raised 
the amount of the individual bond required from $60 to $100 and 
imposed a deduction of $2 from their monthly pay for their savings 
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deposits. Their demands included an increase of $5 monthly in their 
pay; deduction of only $1 monthly for savings and that to be stopped 
when the sum accumulated amounted to $60, the same to be returned 
in full upon the separation of a carrier from the office; the bond not 
to Seman $60, and a reduction of the working day from 10 to 8 hours. 
Two days later about 250 sorters joined the ranks of the mail 
carriers. Complaints upon the part of the business men and tiie 
eneral public because of the ce mich mails caused the Ministry of 
Jommunication at Peking to direct the post-office authorities | 
Shanghai to treat the strikers with “sympathetic consideration” an 
the strikers resumed work after being granted an increase of $..5( 
per month, a 9-hour day, and having these demands met in the matter 
of bonds and savings deposits. 





Labor Conflict in Denmark.! 


NUMBER of the agreements between the Danish Employes’ 
Association and the Trade-Union Federation expired Febru- 
ary 1, 1922, and negotiations for a renewal of agreements failing, 

a lockout followed which paralyzed Danish industries for a period of 
nearly two months (February 15 to April 10, 1922). The lockout in its 
first stage affected about 51,000 men, which number was increased }y 
10,000 men in March. A greater number were affected than those 
directly touched by the lockout, as a large number of the workers in 
many of theindustries wereunemployed before the lockout was declared. 

The conflict came in connection with a demand for wage reduction 
upon the expiration of the existing agreements and the question of 
the 8-hour day which in Denmark is not established by law but has 
been introduced through the agreement of May 17, 1919, between the 
leading employers’ and labor organizations. On February 3 the 
Government conciliator submitted a conciliation proposal, the clic/ 

rovisions of which were: A 15 per cent general wage reduction: 
urther adjustment in August, the wages to rise or fall in exact pr- 
portion to the cost of living; and an 8-hour day, with overtime pay 
at the rate of time and a quarter for the first two hours of overtime, 
time and a half for the next hour, and double time thereafter. 

On February 6 the Trade-Union Congress resolved not to recommend 
the proposal to the wnions. The matter was then referred to the 
constituent trade-unions to be decided by a vote of the members. 
The result was an overwhelming majority for rejection, the individual 
vote being 56,581 to 13,801 and the union vote 22 to 3. On !eb- 
ruary 15 the employers’ association declared a lockout of all union 
whose agreements had expired or would expire during February «ni 
which had not concluded a new agreement. Lockout notices were 
issued to unions whose agreements expired March 9. 

Conciliation was again attempted and on March 9 a new propos! 
was submitted. According to the mew proposal there was to be an 
immediate 15 per cent reduction of wages, and in August wages we'e 
to be adjusted 1 per cent for each per cent the cost-of-living index 
was lower than 206 or higher than 218. Overtime was to be paid for 





1 The data on which this article is based are from consular ree dated Apr.1, Apr. 15, and May 5, 1-2, 
Sociola Meddelanden No. 5, and current runtbers of Arbejdsgiveren, the organ of the Danish Emplvuye! 
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‘at the rate of time and a quarter for the first hour and time and a 
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third for the second hour. This differed from the former proposal 
in that no provision was made for wage adjustment for the first six 
oints of rise or fall in the price index figure given out by the Statistical 
Department and that the overtime pay for the second hour was 
changed from time and a quarter to time and a third. 

The Trade-Union Federation met in general congress again, and 
on March 14 after a nearly unanimous rejection of a proposal for a 
ceneral strike, voted 328 to 272 to recommend to separate unions the 
conciliator’s proposal of March 9. The general meeting of the em- 

loyers’ association of March 10 rejected the conciliation proposal 
of March 9. Lockout notices were issued to trades whose agreements 
expired in April. 

Another proposal was made April 4. The April 4 agreement pro- 
vided for a wage reduction of 15 per cent, but the lowest-paid workers 


) were to be permitted to negotiate for asmallerreduction but not for less 


than 12 per cent. The overtime rate was not to exceed time and a 
quarter for the first hour of overtime or time and a third for the 
second. The 8-hour working day established by the agreement of 
May 17, 1919, was to be renewed, with regulations to prevent the 


) misuse of overtime work. Questions as to working shifts, seasonal 
"work, ete., were to be referred to jomt committees. If both 
) parties, before August 1, agree to an extension of last year’s agree- 


ment for another year, the adjustment of wages on the basis of prices 
is to be postponed until February, 1923, at which time the wages are 


to be increased or decreased by as many per cent as the price index 
> is above or below the index for February, 1922. 


This proposal was accepted and an agreement was concluded on 


' April 7 between the Trade-Union Federation and the employers’ 


association. The lockout formally terminated April 10. This agree- 
ment between the two central organizations did not, however, end 


the dispute, since a majority of the associated unions, among these 


being the important Danish Workmen’s Union, did not consider this 


jagreement as binding upon them. On April 24, however, the Danish 


Workmen’s Union accepted the proposal under certain specific con- 
ditions. According to a consular report of May 8, contracts have 
been concluded with all unions of importance and the dispute may be 
considered settled. The employers’ association, however, is likely to 
bring a case against the central trade-union organization in the court 
of arbitration to determine whether or not the decisions of a general 
meeting of the federation are binding on the associated unions. The 
employers’ association claims that it is understood that the compro- 


}mise proposal should either be finally accepted or rejected by the 





federation. oil 
Strikes in France, 1915 to 1918, and November, 1921, to February, 
1922. 


STATEMENT in the latest issue of the French Labor Bulletin! of 
the number and causes of strikes in France during the 4-year . 
period 1915-1918, and during the four months from Novem- 








‘ Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, January-February-March, 1922, pp. 1-4. 
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ber, 1921, to February, 1922, shows a great increase in industri] 
unrest during the war years. 

In 1915 there were only 98 strikes involving 9,344 strikers anq 
causing 44,344 days of unemployment; in 1916, 315 strikes, including 
41,409 strikers and 235,907 days of unemployment; and in 1917 th 
climax was reached with 696 strikes, 293,810 persons striking, and , 
loss of 1,481,621 working days. In 1918 a considerable reduction jy 
the number of strikes was shown, with 499 strikes reported involving 
176,187 employees and causing a loss of work of 979,632 days. ‘ 

During this 4-year period the textile industries furnished the ereat. 
est number of strikes, more than one-fifth of the total number taking 
place in these industries. Other industries in which there were many 
strikes were metal working, 234; transportation, 183; clothing, 1¢: 
hides and skins, 150; building, 130; chemicals, 85; food products, 5s: 
woodworking, 55; printing, 47; and smelting and refining, 42. [i js 
noted that the mining industry, which ordinarily has many strikes, 
had only 13, involving 3,114 workers in the entire 4-year period. 

Nearly one-half of the strikes were settled by a compromise, while 
in about one-fourth of them the strikers gained all their demands. and 
about the same proportion failed to secure the objects for which 
they were striking. The results of 71 strikes were not reported. (ut 
of a total of 1,607 conflicts, 1,360, or 85 per cent, were caused by 
demands for wage increases alone or associated with other dem sands 
Wage reductions caused 30 strikes, and during 1917 and 1915, 197 
were called for the purpose of securing a reduction of working hours, 
Recourse to conciliation and arbitration was had in 303 cases, |S of 
which were settled by justices of the peace. 

In the four months from November, 1921, to February, 1‘22, 




























there were 140 strikes, 3 lockouts, and 5 combinations of emp]. vers 

ainst workers, involving altogether 147,349 workers. Forty -tive 
of the strikes were for an increase of wages, 39 against a reduction 
of wages, and 10 for reinstatement of workers. The textile indus. 





tries again had the largest number of strikes, 37; building trades, 
20; smelting and refining, 18; extractive industries, 14; and avr: 
culture, 11. The remainder were distributed among the trans 
portation and warehousing, woodworking, food, printing, |iides 
and skins, and chemical industries. Thirty-nine of the sirikes 
resulted in a compromise, 23 were successful, 49 failed, and the 
results of 29 were not yet determined. 















Report of Industrial Disputes Committee of Bombay, India. 


N ACCORDANCE with a resolution passed by the Bombay [gis 
lative Council on July 30, 1921,1 the governor in council x? 
pointed an industrial disputes committee whose duty it should 

be “to consider and report upon the practicability or otherwise 
creating suitable machinery for the prevention and early settlement 
of labor disputes.”” The committee, which was composed of four rep- 
resentatives of employers, three of labor, and two of the public. he 
recently submitted its report,* a brief summary of which follow-: 


———at 











— Bombay). Labor Office. Labor Gazette. Bombay, September, 1921, p. 21. 


, October, 1921, p. 18. 
*Idem., April, 1922, pp 23-31. 
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General Industrial Situation. 










[NDUSTRY in the Bombay Presidency is centered in the three cities 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Sholapur, having a factory popu- 
lation of 200,000, 55,000, and 20,000, respectively. In the two latter 
cities textiles constitute the leading industry; in Bombay labor may 
be divided into (1) textile operatives, (2) transportation service 
workers, (3) gas and electric light workers, municipal employees, and 
Government employees generally; (4) engineering workshop opera- 

| tives; (5) general labor. This general body of labor is cocahiind 

as ‘ agriculturists first and agriculturists last,’? who come to Bombay 







and work until they have funds enough to return to their villages. 
Though there has been no general strike in the presidency since Janu- 
ary, 1920, a number of strikes lasting from two to five months and 
aflecting thousands of workers in different industries are reported. 
These strikes have been characterized by (1) frequency of strike 
without notice; (2) absence of any clearly defined grievances; (3) 
multiplicity and extravagance of demands; (4) absence of any effective 
> organization to present operatives’ demands and to secure respect for 
' settlements made; (5) increasing solidarity of employers and employed 
» and capacity of workers to remain on strike. 






Fiat 2° 










Prevention of Strikes. 









AS’ a means of preventing numerous strikes the committee sug- 

gests a more effective standardization of wages, by the employers 
in the presidency, an extension of welfare work, which includes at 
present, in some mills, medical attendance, maternity benefit, créches, 
recreation, ete., already in active progress, and a continuous effort 
to increase the number of cooperative societies. Many mills now 
maintain grain and cloth shops, and the committee attaches special 
importance to the maintenance of bright, clean tea shops and, where 
possible, restaurants in which the workers can obtain well-cooked 
food at cost. 

There are at present 77 trade-unions in the presidency, with a 
membership of 108,731 persons. In Ahmedabad the unions are said 
to be well supported by the men and have won complete recognition 
from the employers. Apart from the Ahmedabad unions the other 
unions in the presidency are little more than strike committees. 
| The committee is of the opinion that there should be “neither on the 
part of the State nor of industry any hostility to the free evolution 
of the trade-union movement.’ It recommends the official recogni- 
tion of the unions and compulsory registration under a broad and 
generous act. 

Works committees, it is believed, discount the absence of personal 
contact between employers and workers in large establishments 
and have an educational value to the operatives. 

The housing question is one of great importance in Bombay, as 
elsewhere, and according to the committee’s report it is broadly true 
to say that because of the deficiency in both the quantity and the 
quality of housing accommodations and the pressure of excessive 
tents upon the wage-earning classes the “recent large increases in 
wages have borne no fruit in the improvement of social conditions.” 
The report indicates, however, that real efforts are being made by 
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syne and by public builders to mapente the housing situation, 

or instance, the Improvement Trust has provided 19,300 one and 
two room tenements, which almost replace those it has condemned «nq 
torn down, and its program calls for 6,667 additional tenements, 
The municipality is housing an increasing number of its employees: 
the Port Trust has erected 2,000 tenements for its employees, and the 
plans of the Development Directorate call for 50,000 tenements in 
8 years, 1,200 rooms being provided for in the present fiscal yeur. 
A number of the mills provide quarters for their employees and ¢on- 
template additional building. Though the employer ts not considered 
an ideal landlord, the committee encourages any efforts to relieve ‘|i 
housing shortage, which the report states will require at leas: 4 
generation of maximum efficiency in home-building operations. 

Any rapid extension of education without a corresponding impro ve- 
ment in the conditions under which workers live would, in the opinion 
of the committee, accentuate rather than reduce labor unrest. A 
scheme of compulsory education, the introduction of which will |. 
complete in 1925, is now being prepared. The number of liquor 
and bucket shops should be reduced, as should also the amount of 
oe peg can be offered for sale and the hours during which it may 

e sold. 
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Settlement of Industrial Disputes. 


S a method of settlement of industrial disputes when all other 
methods have been tried and have failed, or when public 
peace, order, and good government demand such adjustment, | |i 
committee recommends a court of inquiry—to be followed, if neces- 
sary, by an industrial court of conciliation—modeled upon the 
British court of this character established in 1919. In general the 
court should consist of a chairman selected by the members from a 
panel maintained by the labor office, three members representing 
employers, and three representing workers in the industry concerned. 
The committee did not agree upon the representation of the general 
public, the opinion of a Sore majority being that the public should 
not be represented on a court dealing with an industrial dispute, ut 
should be represented when the court is inquiring into a dispute 
affecting a Government department or a public utility company or 
corporation. The minority felt that the public is intensely interested 
in every serious industrial dispute and should therefore be represented 
on the court of inquiry appointed to investigate details regarding it, 
as well as in the cases cited above. Voluntary agreement or a court 


of inquiry was preferred to the systems of compulsory arbitration 
which are operative in other Briti 


colonies. 
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Egg inspectors, Chicago, Ill ..........- 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in May, 1922. 


By Huen L. Kerwin, Direcror or Conoi.iation. 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 
exercised his good offices in connection with 23 labor disputes 
during May, 1922. These disputes affected a total of 727,874 

employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishments or industries in which disputes occurred, the nature 
of the disputes (whether strike, lockout, or controversy not having 
reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 


‘date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen directly 
ior indirectly affected. 


On June 10, 1922, there were 31 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 11 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 42. 


SLABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 


THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, MAY, 1922. 








Present 


\ " * IY ; ie ht J - -" e 
Name of ree soon or industry | Nature of | Coats esaheuned. Cause of dispute. ter yo 
ot Je 


and location. controversy. 





| 

| 

‘osher bakers, Greater New York | Controversy.; Bakers.........- Renewal of agree-| Do. 
' } 





: ; ar 
| Egg inspectors..| Wage cut from $1 to | Adjusted. 
80 cents per hour. | 


and vicinity. ment. 

American Shipbuilding Co., Lorain, | Strike Employees, ship-| Wage cut 5 percent | Do. 
Ohio. builders. to 22 per cent. 

Broom makers, Evansville, Ind Broom makers..| 20 per cent cut on Pending. 

piece work. 

Building trades, Aurora, Ill Bricklayers. .... ae black- | Adjusted. 

listed. 

). 5. Tent and Awning Co., Chicago, Sail and tent | Violation of agree- Pending. 
Ill. | makers. ment alleged. 

E.H. Levy Silk Plant, Paterson, N.J. Silk workers. ...| Wage cut Adjusted. 
ugboats, Philadelphia, Pa Controversy.| Harbor workers. i Do. 

Miners of bituminous coal fields, | Strike Miners Wages and agree- | Pending. 
East and Middle West United | ments. 
States. 

Anthracite coal fields, Eastern United | 0. Do. 
States, Pennsylvania. 

Adjusted Restaurant Keepers’ Asso- Wage cut 22 to 40 Do. 
ciation, New York City. | per cent. 

Vaiters, Washington, D. C bavnes Form of agreement. . Do. 





sHuilders Exchange, Bakersfield, Calif. | ...---| Building trades.| Trade-unicz and re- | Pending. 


= newal agreement. 
b reat Association, Los Ange | ......, Longshoremen..| Working conditions. Do. 
ies, /a . i } 
pireet cars, Schenectady, N. Y........|.....d0..... .| Employees...... 
‘upping Board, shipowners, Port- | Longshoremen, | Hiring and working Do. 
_land, Oreg. ete. conditions. 
hipowners, San Francisco, Calif Ship repairers...| 10 per cent cut in Do. 
wages. 
Roofers, Oakland, Calif Roofers. ........| Wage cut 
Sethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Employees 
Potrero and Alameda, Calif 
Machinists, Peoria, fl., contract shops. Machinists......| Wage cut 
Shipowners’ Association, San Pedro, | Threatened | Longshoremen . Institution group | Adjusted, 
Calif. strike. plan of hiring. 
ooke Mill, Paterson, N. J Stri Silk workers..... Wagecut10per cent.; Do. 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
1922—Concluded. 


THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, MAY, 

















Date of— Workmen 
Name 0 ( compeny industry Terms of settlement. aaa 
egin- : : ‘ 
ning. Ending. | Directly. 
1922. 1922. 
Egg inspectors, Chicago, Ill .... Sempremnice on 90 cents per} Apr. 1] May 3 400 
our. 
Kosher bakers, Greater New | New contracts signed covering | May 5 | May 11 5,000 . 
York and vicinit time to Apr. 30, 1923. 
American Shipbuilding Co., | Return to work, 8 per cent re- | Apr. 22 | May 17 300 
Lorain, Ohio duction. 
Broom makers, Evansville, Ind | Conferences pending...... Soot EG Eidecce cscs 12 
Buildin trades, Aurora, Iil....| Blacklist order rescinded....... May 11} May 13 75 | 
Fen ent i Awning Co., duteonthbovnnssestueeaunt e--| May 16 |...... Sones 22 
icago, Tl 
E. -B. A. Levy Silk Plant, Pater- | Return to work under old | Apr. 10/| June 1 100 |. 
scale of wages. 
Miners of bituminous Coal |.............0..cceeeeeeees sedeet Agee 2B hivcs<cess 550, 000 
fields, East and Middle West 
United States. ; 
Anthracite coal fields, Eastern | Pending on conferences.......)...d0.....|...-.-e00- 160, 000 
United States, Pennsylvania. 
Tugboats, Philadelphia, Pa....| 5 Lael cent cut in wages ac-| May 1] May 11 |..........). 
cepted. 
Adjusted Restaurant Keepers’ | 649 restaurants affected; new | May 18 | June 3 2, 500 
Association, New York City. agreements signed. 
Waiters, Washington, apatites sibsbeesthetasecsesotsnes Apr. 20} Apr. 23 }.......... 
Builders’ apr PROGID, Wi enbsendddadscsscce éssdccoceet May 6 }...<< devkbeidbechi>-- 
field, Calif. 
Shipowners’ ASSCRMOE, 148 foi dicccicescedinsotccedecsctue woo) May 17 |.....c00.. 600 
Angeles, Calif. 
a ae ee ae ee 
Shipping Board, shipowners, | State conciliation board acting |..........|.......... 73 ae 
ortland with conciliator. 
shipowners, San PE, Ti odie scodhedbbsdecccooes Seaekehal GEE OEP fo cdnvascostiscscee se. 
pO EE ee Ferree conese Sentttnlinghes¢epesincen eas <«> ao 
Bethlehem Shipbuildin Core |..... védetlssecbecce euuddgeanmess mee Me fo ict 2204]. cese....- 
poration, Potrero and Ala- 
meda, Calif. 
Machinists, Peoria, Ill., con- | Settlement pending; shopsrun-| May 1 |..........)......... 
tract shops. ning with 50 per cent non- 
union men. 
eg og _ Association, San | Strike order rescinded; I.W.W.| May 16 | May 19 .......... 
Pedro, C and I. L. A. entered conflict. 
Cooke Mil, P Paterson, N.J.....| Company withdrew demand | Apr. 10/| June 1 |......... 
for cut of 10 per cent. 
719, 009 
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IMMIGRATION. 





Statistics of Immigration for April, 1922. 


By W. W. Hussanp, CoMMIssIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 
from the United States in January, February, March, and April, 
1922, and for the six months’ period from July to December, 1921. 
The tabulations are presented according to the countries of last per- 


Ta following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 


’ manent or future permanent residence, races or peoples, occupations, 


and States of future permanent or last permanent residence. The last 
table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens admitted under the per 


> centum limit act of May 19, 1921, up to June 7, 1922. 
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TaBLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT IN JANUARY, FEBRUARY, 
MARCH, AND APRIL, 1922, AND DURING THE SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 


1921. 





= 





Arrivals. Departures. 








; | None 71.3 
ti Emi- —- United | 
ae Aliens grant om> States | 
sas e- Total. aliens A citizens | Total. 
citizens barred J de- 
arrived. ; parted. | 


f 





July to December, 1921. 133, 111 405, 197 8 162,735 | 387, 362 
January, 1922 12, 057 ¢ 35, 582 (08 15,519 | 31, 104 
February, 1922 17, 573 36, 207 5 19,061 | 33,484 
March, 1922 21, 884 47, 492 , 268 20,993 | 36,689 
April, 1922.....ccecssss 19, 889 50, 491 3, 23: 26,197 | 51,159 


204, 514 574,969 | 174, 150 | 121, 143 | 244, 505 | 539, 798 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED, 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JAN( ARY, 
FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1922, BY COUNTRIES. 
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Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Country. 
Ty Janu- | Febru-| 7. oh April, | Janu- Febru-| yparch 
rode. | iode. | 19a2. | 1022. | Bo | io 1922. 
1922. 1922. 2 F | 19 19% Z. 
EAL RAS Cd ee a 217 158 | 330 502 9 17 | 31 
RE swt Sica a Sat pee Nn ce Bie oon 89 49 | 37 21 119 225 233 
Rye SR 5 a ree 115 38 | 21 25 84 29 69 
ee ee re ee 17 Ww 1 1 29 25 It | 
Crechoslovaikia, Republic of..-------. 1,297| 180| 135 75 | 199! 277| 437 
Pets MaeSh lik, hibde ds bab bee 78 70 132 236; 2) @B 44 
Finlan r 8, Up Pea ORR eae 101 99 155 269 | 25 | 26 16 | 
France, ineluding Corsica -..-........- 174 116 15! 165 | 118 75 | 129 
GE. chiinat weaitineed dospyh > agdaied 1,216 710 | 1,201} 1,421 | 135 | 1991 { 255 
ree ere” eae 46 9/ ' 19 24} 345| 5I7| 499 
Ital ,including Sicily and Sardinia...; 1,942 410 421 286 2,212; 1,457 / 1,415 
nat 54 50 125 180 31 | 47 | 57 
SOI Lith dd vs 055 4208s oh eda A 97 183 651 399 | 55 | 25 | 5A 
, Republic he 606. 277 | 239 320 | 5A5 | 736, 1,797 
Portugal including Cape Verde and 
Azores Islands..................... 23 4} 38 27 147 | 87 116 
os ing'n oo teal on a6 niatino a 1,395 408 | 518 643 107 | 206 208 
aa aR A pee hae Lo Pe a: 1,569 996 | 1,294 1,684 109 | 169 333 
Spain, including C anary and Balea- 
 “" “soy l ys Ri eipet aa: 32 20 17 26 639 348 195 
SN Be 8 Pode cat ee lesen des 228 99 414 731 7 | 68 83 
RUS a eres 106 191 218 298 34 27 27 
Vy lg See ee 51 8 44 83 39 17 4 
Uni Kingdom: 
Ee aaa 383 616 775} 1,186| 287} 342] 143 
i ad 142 175 391 833 68 136 2 
Sy oS) Sere 330 81 570 605 46 43 | 16 
, SS, eee 33 47 36 45 | 2 2 eee 
ee Lo) deidbapnecesonsed 74 18 11 10 | 171 273 | 207 
Other European countries... .... phn’ fa 24 31 31 19 52 | 30 16 
} «ee bee 
Total, Europe.............-..-- 10,439 | 5,053 | 7,975 | 10,114 | 5,643 | 5,417 | 6,477 
(GE TR SI SS gs I 422 261 248 205 474! 305! 398 
pS EE A ee en ee ee ey a 250 635 820 342 300 247 | 314 
TSR hot, do rth wabonbescceate’ 30 24 16 19 27 7 | 5 
PEE. ..4. 30> cecpsncecbocd 67 25 21 15 19 53 | 82 
Other countries of Asia..............- 28 39 20 22 | 4 8 2 
I cas. <---> arian ==. 797 984 | 1,125 603 | 824 620 | 801 
BRN dat ot cen cham iced 19 3; i 17 7| 16 3 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
ie sical die dndin en 604s 4 digs ath « 55 43, 55 16 71 50 52 
Pacific Islands, not specified.........|..-...-. 4 6 4 3 Ti « - 
British North America. ............-- 3,001 | 2,803 | 3,332) 5,342 199 197 167 
Central America..............- Sah iaay a 26 34 53 79 63 68 58 
Me iL. ss pia aie s.c be cetemo 1,223 | 1,509; 1,725; 1,911 424 308 237 
CE MUNIN a, . . so wewienssescecanias 133 136 172 235 135 105 167 
West Indies......... Pepe we 233 212 349 644 336 281 307 
Other countries...............--.---- 2 BD asecia 2 | tea oka: 
OS eee 15,928 | 10,792 | 14, 803 18, 967 | 7,708 | 7,063 | 8,269 
Eee onthiliane robs whine da dakeee 8,226 | 5,661 7, 882 9, 534 6, 282 5, 454 6, 066 
eels. i déicdsdadedt rade 7,702 | 5,131 6,921 | 9,433 1, 426 1,609 | 2,203 
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AND ripe 3.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED DUR. 
ARY, NG JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1922, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 
ioe Immigrant. Emigrant. 
‘s or peoples. :; kip | 
Races or peo} Janu- | Febru-| yparch Janu- Febru-| yarch, April, 
ary, ary, 1922 . ary, ary, 1922 1922 
1922. 1922, — 1922. 1922. | oT — 
22 a | a 
African (DlACK) cco ccccccccccccccccss- 137 147 222 ; 104 | 139 212 
omvere 73 22 31 ¢ f 14 | 11 | 16 
) Tiipohemian and Moravian (Czech)... .- 233 54 67 3 14] 282 274 
lf Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montene- 
L07 — SS SPS Sere Serer 42 13 13 190 | 124 261 
2% hinese 602 369 258 5 301 | 392 350 
£27 roatian and Slovenian 121 12 24 35 | 68 | 67 175 
é uban 22 14 | 44 24 | 5 48 | 5D 64 
52 Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herze- : 
él epleR . ...-cr2nnen9+ py 7 2 | 5 | 35 
on Dutch and Flemish 139 : R3 Ox 126 
bh) ast Indian . é 19 ‘ 7 | i il 
>, Ma nglish 46 401 855 
IR. ctl Geese nccesebicccccuda ‘ 103 f 26 2h 54 
15 743 ’ : 6 | : 367 
10M erman < oa 92 25K 518 
reek. 79 | 563 
36 Febrew . , 056 ° & y , : 9 ite) 58 , 106 
Zi SS aT ER eRe 498 265 5 i6 214 
175 talian (north) 506 ; 9: 2: 55 | 690 
' talian (south) , 498 ‘ 5 2 2 , 261 2,788 
a4 lapanese 234 3! 2 247 | 313 | 369 
109 orean 2 | 5 
ithuanian 115 f ‘ 154 | 376 
18 . | 260 i 5s 256 | 362 
7 312 
Mi Pacific Islander 
LM Polish 
Aa Portuguese...... iiientadedah «<< 
9 Rumanian 
a Ruthenian (Russniek ) 
andinavian (Norweg 
by and Swedes)........ oy & ee 
- “otech 
panish 
d eppanish American 3 
41 Y 
y 3 
- 71 
XOX OX 91 
‘ 35 | 35 
y 702 | 14, 808 | 18, 967 | “7,708 7,008 | 13,282 
7 25 x 
7 ABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED DUR- 
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Taste 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED DUR- 
ING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1922, BY OCCU PATIONS—Con. 











Occupation. 


Immigrant. 


— S 
Janu- 

















Emigrant. 


Janu- | Febru- 









































Febru- | | 
N 
ary, | ary, March, | Ape ary, | ary, | *iano"| “Apri, 
1932. 1922. | mea a 1922. | 1922. 

Skilled: | 
SR On eee a Pee ee 96 72 121 | 135 23 24 35 45 
Barbers and hairdressers. ........ 55 33 43 | 43 | 20 | 18 21 32 
I iso ck wee cvdhaae 47 33 48 | 50 9 8 18 | 19 
ES eee a 5 2 2 7 1 | 1 1 4 
RIES REE SS a: 2 | 2 2 | Sheree |} ere 2 
Sc Seto cinccd aces anew’ 73 34 70 61 s 10 29 27 
Camemecmeakers................... 10 | 3 Ss 10 6 7 5 4 
Carpenters and joiners. .......... 172 113 245 323 45 | 54 39 72 
Cigarette makers...............- 5 eee 4 DP Vsageeeelekehikantoak 4a5es ee aaes 
IND co case vcckcctonnss 5 | 6 3 10 10 De Svkebescs 34 
OS re eer 2 1 P lcctttapelewen nas 1 Pi ketie.. 
Clerks and accountants........... 523 369 603 724 103 108 1 175 
Re oer ee 151 88 125 54 14 | 7 108 40 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, | | 

Ee } See | 37 42 57 71 | 26 | 2 19 15 
Furriers and fur workers. ........ 6 8 5 7 | 3 | 2 | 7 7 
ee eae ee 26 18 40 | 34 10 12 | 4 17 
Hat and cap makers.............. 9 2 7 6 2 | a 14 5 
Iron and steel workers.-........... 47 27 59 52 11 | Oh tdvaes 14 

Ea ee eae se 7 5 14 6 7 3 | 7 | 9 
eee OR 33 26 4 28 3 | 1 3 | 4 
ES eee 80 61 76 106 23 | 36 6 51 
ai eae Ces Ans oe 119 179 224 176 | 121 | 85 | 38 66 
EA a aay Ne EO Eee 55 38 54 98 20 | 23 | 67 26 
Mechanics (not specified).........) 97 63 79 98 30 | 24 | 17 | 34 
Metal workers (other than iron, | | 

| | 9 3 4 17 eee 58 | 4 
CTE 2ET aceapatechcarn: 4 2 6 9 1) 5 3 18 
SS REE See Sear t? | 25 23 20 36 2 | 2 5 3 
ee | 138 7 109 156 116 148 | 6 645 
Painters and glaziers............. 45 36 55 78 18 | 22 | 124 | 20 
Pattern makers... .... <<. ...0006- 2 2 1 ici. ane Seas ae 8 | I 
OE oo cae cnncacescecun 12 4 13 19 3 | 2 | 2 | 5 
rd og ee 8 ll 9 22 | ae ee P 5 
BPRMMEB . cc ccccccccveccescccecs 11 | 11 10 14 6 | 2 1 4 
ES a eee ore 20 | 14 25 26 3 6 | 4 5 

Saddlers and harness makers..... 8 | 6 6 10 SD Aeecaxaae DB hevinkaees 
Seamstress _ A a pee 2-8 75 | 56 74 120 6 | s 1 4 
I oni wicbeiin acvntaria 90 | 2 59 64 28 | 30 8 68 
ESE eee Cee 27 | 9 23 25 8 | 6 40 16 
ees eee 5 5 5 16 5 | 4 8 y 
i ERRORS os ae 123} 155| 162 51} 34 3 ry 
Tanners and curriers.............| a 4 5 2 | 1 Bh cieaevee 
Textile workers (not specified) . ..| 7 4 | 2 5 5 eee Tics ae 
dr bee ng oot nw wre’ rie 9 5 | 4 5 1 | 2 2 2 
Tobacco workers................. RE S csdinaniedil YS See, Serene 2 | I 
ET 4 1 4 ¢ BRS } | oo ee I 

atch and clock makers......... 9 9 | 10 17 | 2 | ee 2 
Weavers and spinners............ 8 39 | 48 106 7 | 13 1 18 
i ee Se 1 D Ncakuous<ls sdpeawtdubiadadioceas nas a 
Woodworkers (not specified) ..... 1 2 7 6 1 | Elocwadetes l 
ee” a ear ie 109 87 152 173 63 | 37 71 129 

MG Decale te eke encasaciie s 2, 535 1,799 2, 699 3, 319 825 780 878 1, 789 

Miscellaneous: Ki — 
NH, 7. cea Ruadduw nates edad 23 33 | 37 67 12 11 | 13 ) 
ERE ee a ae 7 6 | 6 | s 16 2 10 | 15 
Draymen, hackmen, and team- | | | 

Eee Reale at ah. eh 11 14 | 11 24 7 6 1 | 7 
Py MEDOROEBS cic cdnacinesesdcos 547 416 | 694 774 117 107 134 | 159 
0 Se eer sree Te | 450 312 | 387 596 179 155 239 | 366 
EE eer ee rere | 37 24 | 86 56 4 6 5 | ll 
ere 4 4 | 11 14 | 5 5 2 | 5 
iL nan de th cncncdutl 1,713 | 1,156] 1,579} 1,819 | 4,225 3,594 3,918} 5,626 
Manufacturers........... aeons | 4 ll 10 10 8 7 3 | 3 
Merchants and dealers........... 1 490/ 305| 305) 436/ 281! 203, 262 | 5 
ee a ee | 1,854 954 | 1,650/ 2,409 170 174 216 134 
Other miscellaneous. ............. 654 556) 731 802 211 227 216 | 336 

BN ie so hen saw sna aesaeeaed 5,794 | 3,791 | 5,507 | 7,015 | 5,235 4,497| 5,019} 7,319 

No occupation (including women i | a 

and children)............-c..ecee--| 6,954} 4,729 | 5,806] 7,865} 1,464 1,626/ 2,208] 3,859 

NOE SO soo oo en hose See 18,967 | 7,708 7,063 8,269 13,232 

| 


| 15, 928 | 10, 792 | 14, 803 
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TABLE 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JANUARY, FEB- 
RUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1922, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


IMMIGRATION. 








Immigrant. Emigrant. 















} j 
| “ . " a — 
State and Territory. . _ | Be 4 | ; Seen 
. | Yana: | Fabra) starch,| apr, | 2am" | Feb aren,” apr 
| 1952, | 1952, | 1922. | 1922. | ios | odo | 1922. | 1922. 
—— —|— _ ~ 
| 
SE. Us cvs kh o0ecestheqees+aneene 10 20 13 18 2 9 4 8 
DIGI is coc nee v8 sceciatossuctaeehawn 4 1] 4 30 3 9 6 7 
OR al hin ic ae heh ae behead | 66 | 146 197 199 4 49 26 44 63 
ee ca cubustereakbdepaehen | 8 | 13 12 . 7 ! 2 2 
Ce iediitaeckontaresencndamen | 1,450 1, 076 1,373 1, 689 758 504 635 819 j 
CR tose bi ccn bt athe tee es den ae 59 | 49 47 G2 35 33 25 5 
. SR cack. ons denn daeeeee 263 | 121 219; 233! 219 145 168 7 
¥ ee 22 | 21 4 32 | 12 4 14 3 
District of Columbia. ................ 60 | 66 64 83 | 16 19 15 21 
0 RE eee et ee eae e 144 | 112 123 129 | 75 57 14] 229 
GS c:0 th detktand as wapnhinten $0 da'dhc0muneen 28 4 12 17 {ae 6 5 
HOW... 22. ccccsensnceesesccsssseces ie 468 320 2 ee 252 49 Rb 
OO EEE SE I ETE TE Oe Pee | 33 | 32 33 | 15 | 16 5 9 5 
OS SRE eae eer eer ee 1, 223 | 618 957 1,212 | 401 443 465 R95 
SN i bh anadadushenueurse nel | 132 | 80 87 103 | 40 53 74 ill 
DOM ipiicragenanseutsseccaevesbonuts | 9) 7 145 IS | 29 25 20 87 
E ER PASS IE OEE ee | 64 | 33 41 41 | 31 25 2 30 
R A OS ere ree earerr, ree ae 20 | 14 9 16 | 6 3 7 3 
4 ae EEE Re P oeeal 58 63 51 47 63 40) 39 59 
a ER SRE Ee PO Or ee ne 237 282 445 80 13 8 28 27 
3 en, ES ee ee | 100 44 83 100 22 26 30 46 
Ss on 555. cv ca nanstceSeenes 987 605 | 970 1,917 401 272 500 S88 
EE RE ee eee DSI 500 660 760 316 16 223 351 
I la ncn once nha aw eet n we | 251 | 200 280 351 62 55 38 123 
a pre are 18 S 18 24 12 6 3 10 
eee err ee 153 SS 85 109 48 42 66 52 
TS eee eee ee 46 2 80 82 21 15 8 2) 
chek jana rtaheen nasa somes 81 40 | R5 107 31 30 20 38 f 
) PE, oc cctinin teat eheeee ede satee 18 S 1! 14 10 2 2 3 
NOW BENTIISIING.. occ cade ceccesuses 97 97 134 261 i3 15 45 47 
eg I Fra reerery 856 356 565 754 247 | 246 374 508 
S&C SEES re eae apeetng 31 40 100 | 15 30 29 12 | 2s 
ee Se ere eae 4,457 2, 463 3, 753 4, 676 3, 036 2, S64 3, 208 4,818 
POEMS be cccccadiesewesspiewes 6 5 10 14 hh a epetnls 9) 
J, tS ee eee 38 | 37 97 58 12 ~ 3 23 
CR hci d ca enie oectened we irmenirntned 624 234 364 429 298 267 277 692 
ics. cwicnibae atmos Seabed 31 | 25 | 10 | 26 ll il | 9 | 15 
OE iis en nkccrsccbenndsqastetmne 169 | 95 | 162 217 31 26 39 | 34 
3 eee 1,477 | 699 925 | 1,157 671 829 | 1,201! 1,761 
Philippine Islands..............---.- | eRe RRs ct | | See L wisieel hioteenetneeatiies 
UE I oe ann 0k6enecndenaneuten 39 | 13 | 20 | 39 20 | g 14 9 
Se eee 165 99 136 | 243 32 | 32 93 20) 
SOU COIN. cw ccdiccudcedaskncees 12 | 5 | l 9 8 . ) ee 4 
DI ERG Be dutiosntianen<wuewwewee 24 | 17 |} 51 | 66 14 | 10 6 7 
Ie ie nn aera wun Gniedntieen 15 | i4 13 | 11 | 4 | 7 3 8 
NS ads cing oc anda ane atcendene 895 | 1,050 | 1, 143 1, 420 | 226 | 145 107 47 
RN EPR ineite 29 | 39 | 36 | 40 40 | 9 12 37 
I ceca nan scl cnien ppnnamaintidnibe | 80 | 82 | 75} 129 4 | 6 3 18 
2 Nan AE RR 0 rie he dled 31 | 71 | 55 | 55 9 | Q | 6 25 
PN nnn, ancsnn minding ninihiniiie ee Sa Si biediadl | oe |) ae i 
Ws faci cdsccécnenencecesad | 331 334| 468) 549] 158 91 71 173 
1 Le! a ae 74 29 | 15 | 35 | 66 63 71 172 
WEEti er ancaribannedcvtnedeunen 208 | 13: 215 244 38 51 58 95 
yO aE SR ee Oe ee 36 18 27 35 23 | 17 4 45 
WD aie seaeedancutnoe vies axed 15, 928 | 10,792 | 14, 803 | 7 
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TABLE 6.—STATUS ON JUNE 7, 1922, OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS 
UNITED STATES, UNDER THE PERCENTUM LIMIT ACT OF 








Country or place of birth. 





Albania..... CUA RUAERE ARAN Cae oa ade ES OR TRSE RA OOS REE CR sereeKIne 
atc ea me acc ce a, dP ee 2 ae at Ba teal 
I a og Sr ay moe wid maeakun ea iasd nek 
ekinhnnasdeah bn cekhenes ue Siembeks pak baba weecegbabaksabee te 


a oli h ino hie dine nthiag ax%.04 Singibieawah tates dan ethane chees 


a ne he te oo at Cee 
oben oe. ee a ieee, ee ee 5 
EES SE 2 ee Oe ee a a Sere 

a Se Te es ee cin Oe cat oa ode Obcwmmneeewe 


I gaa ih a a ee ounumaeba 
aster g arias 570 4 hs air Cla ge Aco: ncaa ete BS OK Gas » sie me a 
i rocco race aa BG Oo als see kw che re gteenaaas a matine ween eam Gabe wae 


a oe ak ee oe od Slam eb nde a eeads clad awe 


CO ee eee 
Pmane (ending Mastern Galicia)... 2... .ccccnccacccccccccccccesscces 
Portugal(including Azoresand Madeira Islands)......................--- 
I i i Te I hk ob rte cena os .cinaadene Aba as aisikioatee wow eee 
I on oe inaicln ce gdaawenmebe/ou heglnmms sae aeee 
SE sw ERC ERS SES ie eae Tn i> Suey ae oe Oe ee 
OE, ORES SSE SRS RD eh Ps oma aR Aa 


I oa ss Bla cea is arehsaateoewianin Bera 
TEES TES eS Oe Pte Sn: 2S SE ok eee eer eee 
Other Europe (including Andorra, Gibraltar, Liechtenstein, Malta, Me- 
mel, Monaco, San Marino, and Tedangd)...........ccceccseccccsccccccccs 
AERTS) He eaeiircan e SaPR ONs,RRSa EN pe ainsi el pel Cee Get Ra 
I eh a ie oe Rk a a a ate el wd wie Gin tane oieaimiaig aes bes 
Sie nici eds deine canbe enn ka enna naeh Mage K+ av eneuceihe ae 
Turkey (Europeand Asia, including Smyrna district).................... 
Other Asia (including Persia, Rhodes, Cyprus, and territory other than 
Sibezia which is not included in the Asiatic Barred Zone. Persons born 


in Siberia areincluded in the Russia quota)....................-......- 
Re a eee ee a ene ne aaa e dag dahl ag. ome eh web peiiwae 
EES SES SSE We IS RE er ae eee 
SIRES a ae ee RT ae 


Atlantic Islands (other than Azores, Madeira, and islands adjacent to the 
ED 6 dice atiche nahh kab abenee-chee eens +e eetitenaeieeneee 


Pacific Islands (other than New Zealand and islands adjacent to the 
American Continents)............-. Be rere ey ee Yee 
PC akbins web usennas said anton dscu ees pabieneuinesdigeensesé spuds 


| Total | 


INTO THE 
MAY 19, 1921. 


Number 


admitted! Totalad- | admissi- 
| July 1, | missible, 
1921, to /fiscal year; ing re- 


June 7, | 1921-22. 


{ 1922.1 


— 
ce 
i 
@ to 


S 
— 
— 


x 
AF 
~' bt 

hs 


ks 
i) 


143 
1, 568 | 

210 | 
1,005 | 
1,096 


528 
19] 
279 








8 233, 964 





' 


86 
1, 588 
56 
905 


653 


120 


ble dur- 


mainder 
| of year. 





} 


124, 698 


j 





1 Including aliens who were admitted in excess of quota of certain nationalities for the month of June, 
1921, and charged against the quota for the fiscal year 1921-22, as provided in House Joint Resoluti 


No. 153. 


2 Admissions in excess of the quota for the year represent temporary admissions made in cases involving 


unusual hardship. 


3 Not deducting excess of 2,837 over quota, admitted from countries indicated. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Ninth Annual Convention of Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials of the United States and Canada. 


CONVENTION of the above-named organization held its 

A session in the Hall of the House of tepresentatis es in the 

Capitol at Harrisburg, Pa., beginning Monday evening, May 

22 and closing Thursday evening, May 25. There were in attend- 

i ance representatives from 18 States, the Province of Ontario, Canada, 

and five of the bureaus of the United States Government. The pub- 
lished program was for the most part strictly adhered to. 

\t the opening session on Monday evening the president of the 
organization, Mr. Frank E. Wood of Louisiana, presided and gave 
the opening address. [t had been planned to have Governor Sproul 
vive an address, but it was net possible for him to attend so in his 
stead Mr. C. B. Connelley, commissioner of the Department of Labor 
and Industry of Pennsylvania, addressed the convention. In the 
absence of Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, who was scheduled 
to speak before the convention, a paper on “ Efficiency of American 
Labor,” by Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, which was on the program for Thursday morning 
was read at this time.’ 

\t the Tuesday morning session, with the president of the organiza- 
tion presiding, Hon. George Hoverter, mayor of Harrisburg and a 
representative of the Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce, addressed 
the convention. The rest of this session was given up to business 
matters and to reports from the various States on progress of labor 
levislation since the last convention, in New Orleans. The committee 
on revision of constitution which was recommended at the New 
Orleans convention made its report and a part of it was adopted, but 
the question of the constitution of the organization was left mm a 
somewhat unsettled state. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was given over to the discussion of 
child welfare. In the absence of Miss Grace Abboit, who was on the 
program to preside, Miss Lillie M. Barbour, of Richmond, Va., occu- 
pied the chair. The principal address was on ‘The Cnild Problem 
in the Sugar-Beet Industry,” by Owen Lovejoy, secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee. This address made a profound 
impression, and the discussion developed the fact that, while m no 

ate is agricultural labor covered by either the factory or the child- 
labor laws, the opinion seemed quite general that certain branches 
o! agriculture were becoming essentially factoryized so far as. methods 
Ol labor were concerned: that this was particularly true in the sugar- 
beet industry, but it applied no less to the onien fields and to muctl 
of the truck cardening near the great cities. t will be noted later on 
that the convention passed a resolution expressing its views on this 


al . ° : . +4: . 4 , 3 
iil proceedings of this convention will be published as a separate Bulletin by the Bureau of L ibor 
Lics. 


\ copy of this address will be found in this issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, pp. 1 to 12. 
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subject. It had been announced that Mrs. Samuel Semple would 
deliver an address on ‘‘ Women and Children in the Orient,’ but the re- 
cent acute disturbances in China made it impossible for Mrs. Semple 
to get away from Peking, very much to the regret of the conven- 
tion. Prof. Henry J. Gideon, of the bureau of compulsory education 
of the Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, rm eae” an address 
on the subject “Shall Issuance and Revocation of Employmen| 
Certificates be Under Control of School or Labor Department /” 
Professor Gideon announced that he was a school man and viewed 
things from the school point of view and that his paper would reflect 
this point of view. The discussion which it provoked developed the 
fact that in some of the larger cities the school authorities are giving 
real assistance in the matter of enforcing the local child-labor laws. 
The general consensus of opinion as developed in the discussion 
seemed to be that there should be complete cooperation of the schoo! 
boards and the child-labor enforcing authorities as at present con- 
stituted under the labor departments of the various States. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that if entire control of this matter were 
given over to the schools there would be as many interpretations of 
the child-labor law and methods of its enforcement as there are dil!- 
erent school districts or boards in the State. 

The Wednesday morning session was given over to inspection, 
safety, and sanitation, Mr. Fred M. Wilcox, chairman of the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin, presiding. Mr. John P. Meade, of Boston, 
Mass., director of the Division of Industrial Safety of that State, read 
a paper upon factory inspection.’ The remainder of the session was 
given up to discussion of boiler inspection and various forms to be 
used for reporting inspections. Practically all the delegates from tlie 
various States participated in the discussion. 

The afternoon session of Wednesday was devoted to the et 
problem, and the program as printed was adhered to, as follows: 


Employment. 


Seaman F. Northrup, presiding—director of industrial relations, Department of 
Labor, State of New York. ; | 

Address: ‘‘The United States Employment Service and its Functions,’’ by Francis 
I. Jones, Director General, United States Employment Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. . 

Address: ‘* Employment Service of Canada,’’ by H. C. Hudson, general superin- 
tendent Ontario offices, Employment Service of Canada, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Address: ‘‘ Various Methods used by State Employment Services,’ by Charles J. 
Boyd, general superintendent Chicago Free Employment Offices, Chicago, Ill. 

ddress: ‘‘ Making Good the Recommendations of the President’s Unemployment 
Conference,’’ by Otto T. Mallery, member of the industrial board, Department o! 
Labor and Industry, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and a member of the President s 
Unemployment Conierence. 

At the Wednesday evening session on mediation and conciliation 
two addresses were delivered, one on the ‘Settlement of Indusirial 
Disputes,” by Dr. W. M. Leiserson, and another on the question, 
“Can Governmental Labor Bureaus Affect the Causes of Labor 
Unrest?” by Miss Mary Van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Most of the Thursday morning session was devoted to the election 
of officers and business matters. When these were disposed of, an 








3 A copy of this address will be found on pp. 13 to 23 of this issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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address by Mrs. Rosalie Leow Whitney, on compensation matters in 
New York State, and an address by Mr. Robert E. Lee, chairman of 
the State Industrial Accident Board of Maryland, on “Progress of 
Compensation Legislation,” were given. 

The Thursday afternoon session, presided over by Miss Mary 
Anderson, Director of Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, had for its principal speaker Rev. J. A. Ryan, of the 
Catholic University, of Sakinaten, D. C., who reviewed the theories 
underlying the various State laws concerning minimum wage. 

The Thursday evening session was devoted to rehabilitation and 
medical supervision, Dr. F. D. Patterson, chief of the division of 
hygiene and engineering of the Department of Labor and Industry 
of Pennsylvania, presiding. Col. Lewis T. Bryant, commissioner of 
the Department of Labor of New Jersey, delivered an address, accom- 
panied with illustrative moving pictures, on ‘Industrial Clinics.” 
Commissioner Bryant showed from many living examples what can 
be done to restore the seriously injured men and women to industry, 
either along the lines in which they were injured or to entirely differ- 
ent vocations. His talk dispelled a great many doubts as to the 
ultimate value of this line of work. An address by Dr. John A. 
Lapp, editor of Nation’s Health, on “Medicine and Industry”’ traced 
the progress of the industrial physician from the stage of the mere 
“company’s doctor” to the development of a truer theory of the 
part that the physician must take in industry to keep men from en- 
tering occupations for which they are unfitted by health conditions, 
and to distribute them along the lines of occupations which will not 
aggravate latent tendencies to disease or functional disturbances. 
lle made a strong plea for the elimination of a prejudice which had 
crown up, and which admittedly at certain times and in certain places 
had some basis in fact against industrial physicians. Mr. Charles H. 
Taylor, of the Employment Service Rehabilitation Division of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C., spoke upon the 
work of that division. 

The following resolutions of general interest were adopted: 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


Resolution No. 1—from the committee: Be it resolved, That the especial thanks of 
the ninth annual convention of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of 
the United States and Canada are due and are hereby extended to the honorable 
mayor of Harrisburg, to the Chamber of Commerce of said city, for the eloquent recep- 
tion tendered to this association, and to Commissioner C. B. Connelley, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, forthe magnificent preparation made for the convention 
and the accommodations provided for its convenience, and to Mr. Fred J. Hartman, 
of the Pennsylvania department, for the able assistance rendered by him to the associ- 
ation and its officials, 

Resolution No. 2—from the committee: Whereas there is appearing in this country 
a type of labor which while basicly agricultural is being conducted in such manner 
as to essentially factoryize such labor, as for instance the sugar beet and other intensi- 
fied agricultural industries; and 

Whereas child labor is alleged to be used in such cases: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this organization that this class of agricultural labor 
ought not to be excepted from the provisions of the labor laws in such cases and that 
in the enactment of future labor laws or amendation of present ones legislatures should 
consider the advisability of covering agriculture, with a view of protecting children 
from long hours and excessive labor in any form or under any guise. 
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Resolution No. 3—from the committee: Whereas since the last convention it has 
pleased an all-wise Providence to remove from our midst Past President Edwin 
Mulready, former Commissioner of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts, and 

Whereas he was always wise in council and fearless in action in all things which 
tended to promote the interests of this association; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the members of the ninth annual convention extend our sympathy 
to his bereaved family; And be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread on the minutes of the convention and a 
copy be sent to his bereaved family in Massachusetts. 

Resolution No. 4, from Commissioner John 8. B. Davie, of New Hampshire, ,is 
reported with recommendations that it be passed: 

Whereas the success or failure of any convention depends in a large measure on the 
program committee: Be it 

Resolved, That this convention extends to the program committee its sincere thanks 
for giving us a program of very high order. 

Resolution No. 4, introduced by Miss Alice K. McFarland, of Kansas, is approved 
with recommendations that it be adopted: 

Resolved, That this convention recommend that the Women’s Bureau at Washing- 
ton, D. C., be asked to make a study of seats for working women with special reference 
to posture. 

Resolution No. 6, introduced by Mr. Francis Feehan, of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, is reeommended for adoption: 

Be it resolved, That the officers and members of this association cooperate with the 
Federal Department of Labor in urging the various States to supply promptly State 
labor statistics on industrial accidents for compilation and publication by the Federal 
Government, for the general use and information of all the public without the delay 
that has been heretofore occasioned. 

An amendment to the constitution providing that former presidents 
and secretaries of the association who have served a full-year term 
may be eligible to election as honorary life members having been 
adopted, Mr. George P. Hambrecht, Mr. Frank EK. Hoffman, and Mr. 
Frank E. Wood were elected as former presidents, and Miss Linna KE. 
Bresette as a former secretary. 

The following were elected to office for the ensuing year: 
Clifford B. Connelley, of Pennsylvania, president; 

John 8. B. Davie, of New Hampshire, first vice president; 

Mrs. D. M. Johnson, of Washington (State), second vice president; 
Lewis T. Bryant, of New Jersey, third vice president; 

Mrs. E. L. Scott, of Virginia, fourth vice president; 

H. C. Hudson, of Torento, Gutailee, Conia, fifth vice president; 

Miss Louise Schutz, of Minnesota, secretary-treasurer. 





Louisiana. 


HE eleventh biennial report of the Commissioner of Labor and 

industrial Statistics of the State of Louisiana, 1921-22, contains 

many interesting sections, some of the more important of which are 
briefed below: 

Certificates for child workers.—W ork certificates for children in New 
Orleans are issued by the city factories inspector and for children in 
other localities in the State by the department of labor. For the two 
years ending March, 1922, the department issued 667 certificates, 
decrease of 396 as compared with the preceding biennial period. In 
1920 and i921 combined the New Orleans facteries inspector issued 
5,545 certificates, 1,168 less than in 1918-19. 

Wages.—W ages for work of all kinds were at the highest level about 
midsummer in 1920, but remained at such level for only a brief period 
before they began to go down. This was particularly the case in the 
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wages of unskilled or common laborers and for a few nonunionized 
skilled trades. The wage decreases were neither so rapid nor so great 
among organized workers. The union scale of wages December 31, 
1921. in the building trades ranged from 45 cents an hour for cement 
helpers with an 8-hour day and a 44-hour week to $1.25 an hour for 
eranite cutters, lathers, marble setters, and stonecutters for a similar 
vorking day and week. In the metal trades the range was from 
45 cents to 75 cents an hour with an 8-hour day and a 44-hour week. 
The molders and molders’ helpers, however, had a 48-hour week. 

Collection of wages.—The Commissioner of Labor of Louisiana is 
not authorized by law to collect unpaid wages unless some act is 
violated under which a prosecution may be instituted. He feels 
that he should be given some authority to force the payment of 
wages, at least in cases where liens are not filed as a protection 
against loss. The failure to pay wages due is not limited to lower- 
class employers. The majority of the offenders are among those 
well able to meet their obligations. The commissioner estimates that 
the workers’ loss in New Orleans alone because of the nonpayment of 
wages approximates annually $20,000 in claims too small to be 
taken into court. 

Farm or common tabor.—The commissioner states that for the four 
years preceding 1921 there was to a certain extent a shortage of farm 
and common labor throughout the South, but declares that the labor 
scarcity in Louisiana was not so great as was alleged and that some 
employers were themselves to blamefor being without help. Statistics 
indicate that farm laborers’ wages have declined to pre-war levels, 
but thesupply of helpoverbalances the demand. ‘The average laborer, 
the commissioner reports, regards farm work suspiciously because of 
the many unfair practices of employers. 

Home work.—Numerous employers of Louisiana and especially 
those of New Orleans give out home work. Through an investiga- 
tion it was found that the wages being paid home workers were as 
low as 35 cents per dozen for making boys’ rompers and overalls; 
30 cents per dozen for men’s jumpers, and from 40 to 50 cents per 
dozen for men’s overalls. 

Loans on wages.—Under an act of 1916 a license is required in the 
business of loaning money on wages, and the officer by whom such 
license is issued must make a report to the commissioner of labor on 
certain data connected with such issuance, who in turn shall secure 
a report from the licensee containing the name of the person, firm, 
or corporation engaged in said business, the location of the place of 
business, the amount of capital in use in said business, and certain 
other data. Despite the commissioner’s efforts in the matier he 
has not been able to secure from the proper authorities to whom he 
has applied a list of the places advancing money on salaries. He 
feels sure, however, that there are “numerous persons, firms, and 
corporations engaged in this nefarious business.” 

Besides making usurious interest a part of the loan, these “sharks” 
resort to every kind of measure to get all they can from their victims, 
such as interest on the note’s face value, forfeitures, legal fees, and 
collection costs. The commissioner expresses the hope that legis- 
lation may be enacted to eliminate or drastically regulate these 
‘deplorable practices.” 
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Accident reports.—In discussing the shortcomings of the Louisiana 
law in re accident reporting, attention is called to certain facts that 
are considered serious defects, namely, that the city factories in- 
spector has jurisdiction only in certain matters in the city of New 
Orleans, that no report is required unless the accident results in the 
employee losing as much as two weeks from work, and that reports 
need be made only semiannually. 

Private employment offices.—Investigations disclosed the fact that 
none of the private employment agencies outside of New Orleans 
had a city or State license or had filed a bond in accordance with the 
law. In New Orleans about 20 bonds were turned over to the 
department. Only one or two, however, were in force, and the bonds 
iniiiented that as a matter of fact the surety amounted to nothing. 
It was found also that the license law was not being complied wit! 
by those operating the New Orleans private employment offices. 
Prompt measures were taken to rectify these conditions, and it was 
not long before over one-half of these bureaus or agencies were 
put out of business and the others forced to pay attention to legal 
regulations. Five of the guilty parties were arrested, two of whom 
are reported as having served ie sentences. 

The commissioner points out that the fees charged by private employ- 
ment agencies are “outrageously high”’ and adds that the hiring and 
firing of men seems to have been made a “‘skin game.” While acknow!- 
edging he has not the actual facts in the case, he declares that ‘it is 
passing strange certain agencies are always in the market for a certain 
class of workers and usually at the same places of employment.”’ Lic 
asks that the law be amended to abolish or mitigate the evils attending 
the operation of private employment offices. 

ihelrenee was made in the May, 1922, issue of the MonTuLy 
Lasor Review to the establishment in 1921 of a free State employ- 
ment bureau under the supervision of the commissioner of labor. 

Labor disturbances.—The commissioner of labor is authorized to 
inquire into the causes of labor controversies and report as promptly 
as possible the findings to the governor. The commissioner is also 
empowered to put under oath the parties from whom he desires tv 
secure information, but the jurisdiction of the department extends 
no further. 

Although many strikes have occurred since January, 1917, when 
the present head of the labor department took charge, he reports 
that in but two cases has his office been given the data requested ol! 
the strikers’ representatives. In only a few instances have the 
employers refused point-blank to furnish the department information 
relative to labor disturbances, but at the same time these employers 
were both reticent and evasive. Under the present law the depart- 
ment has to accept such data as the contestants are willing to give. 
The commissioner has proposed legislation giving him increased 
authority in such matters. 

In the two years ending March 1, 1922, the department investigated 
30 strikes and in the preceding two years 75. Notwithstanding 
this great reduction in the number of strikes in the later biennial 
period more workers were involved. 

Without taking into consideration two strikes of a national 
character, the commissioner of iabor estimated the loss in wages 
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through strikes for the last two years covered by the report as 
$2,665,370, the loss in days as 510,130, or about 1,400 years. Had 
the national strikes been included in the estimate the time loss would 
have been 2,000 years. Aside from the two national strikes—of the 
marine workers and in the printing trades—the strikes of river-front 
workers were the only ones of grave proportions, the last three of which 
involved 25 unions and a wage loss of approximately $1,900,00. 
Industrial progress.—During the biennial period 1921-22 there 
were quite a few accessions of important iniawttite to the State, 
some of which have the most up-to-date establishments of their 
kind in the country. ‘There was a steady increase in building and 
construction activities in New Orleans in 1921. The prospects for 
1922 were reported as remarkably encouraging. 








Pennsylvania. 


| ABOR and Industry is the title of a new monthly publication 

the first issue of which appeared in May, 1922, in which it 
is proposed ‘‘to standardize, wad to present in readable form, the 
current information that emanates from the Department of Labor 
and Industry of Pennsylvania.” If the venture is successful, the 
publication of annual —— in bulletin form will be discontinued. 
Special bulletins will probably be issued from time to time as impor- 
tant material becomes available. 

Reference is made in the new monthly bulletin to the work of the 
various bureaus and boards of the Department of Labor and Industry. 
Among the more important subjects discussed in the publication are 
an international safety-first exhibit, inspection work, industrial codes, 
and strikes. Comprehensive plans for an international “safety-first” 
exhibit have been submitted to the committee in charge of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition which will be held in 1926 in Philadelphia. 
If the present proposal of the authorities is carried out, this ais 
will be made a permanent feature of the exposition. The forecasted 
results of such action are summarized as ri Senay 


|. It would establish a clearing house for progress in industry throughout the 

world along lines of safety and weliare. ; ; : 
2. It would place the preeminently industrial State of Pennsylvania foremost in 
the interest of “safety first.”’ 

3. It would establish in one of the principal centers of the world a museum that 
would record, by means of exhibits, the evidence of industrial progress. 

4. It would be the first time on record that an international exposition has recog- 
nized the importance of a ‘‘ world-wide safety movement.”’ 

Inspection.—A “block system” of inspection, which was devised 
by the present commissioner of labor and industry, has been in effect 
in Pennsylvania since February, 1921. The six sections into which 
the State is divided are separated into districts each of which includes 
from 10 to 30 blocks. In 1921 there were 109,000 inspections made, 
an increase of approximately 20,000 over the preceding year. It is 
reported that the “block system” has resulted in the inclusion of 
every industrial establishment in Pennsylvania under the depart- 
ments jurisdiction, while in previous years “only a ‘hit or miss’ 
jurisdiction was exercised.’’ Some blocks are the size of a city square, 
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as is the case in concentrated industrial localities. Other blocks are 
as large as a township. 

Block cards are made out, upon which are recorded information 
relative to each and every industrial establishment; for example, 
number of employees, character of business, and safety provisions. 
One of the difficulties at present in operating under this system is the 
making of the many initial inspections with a limited number of 
inspectors. After the whole State has been covered the number o/ 
persons required for this work can be estimated. It is believed that 
in the future the system will result in more efficient inspection. A\| 
industrial establishments will be covered and responsibility more 
definitely fixed. 

Strikes.—The year 1921 was the worst in the history of Pennsy!- 
vania in the matter of strikes. The loss in wages alone from these 
industrial disputes was $38,375,104, far outbalancing the wage lo- 
from strikes during the three previous years combined, which was 
$30,607,001. 

The following table shows for the year 1921, by industries, the 
number of strikes reported and terminated, the number of strikes 1) 
which the bureau of mediation and conciliation was active, and tl 
number of persons involved in these strikes, together with the time 
losses resulting therefrom: ; 


DATA ON STRIKES, 1921. 











Industry. Total. re- “he re — ron ang Males. 








Printing 2 ¢ 3.817 
err j 8 5 56 | 5, 108 
i 3. 9 | il, 4x6 
20} 80,111 
3, 248 

10 


Miscellaneous........ 2 | 26 233 














| 
141, 922 11, 206 

















Industrial codes.—There are 33 codes of the industrial board 
effect at the present time and 7 new ones are in process of construc- 
tion. The board has also approved 277 devices for the furtheran 
oi the cause of safety. Thousands of copies of the codes are for- 
warded every month to persons who make request for them. 

The success of the industrial board is attributed to the cooperati 
it has in the making of its rules. It is believed that compliance wit! 
the codes is facilitated because they are put in operation without | 
sort to torce. 

On May 9, 1922, the laundries code, the mechanical power trai 
mission code, and the scaffolds code were adopted.' 


1 Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. Industrial Board Bulletin of Information, 5 
burg, May, 1922, 
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Industrial board’s home-work regulations.—The new principle _ 
home- _ regulations adopted by “ industrial board on May 9, 
1922, to become effective September 1, 1922, is embodied in section 
2 on speciinntions, which reads in ve as follows: 

) The employer shall not furnish material to any home worker until a certificate 
wealth has been presented irom the State or local department of health, setting 
rth that the home has been inspected and found to be in a clean and sanitary con- 
tion and free from any infectious, contagious, or communicable disease. Such 
certificate shall be valid tor a period of one year irom date of issue unless revoked by 
the commissioner for cause. 

The employer must keep on file, on department of labor and in- 
dustry blanks, data as to the kind of home work which is being done, 
exactly where it is being done, and the names and ages of the per- 
sons engaged in such work. 

industrial home workers are subject to the provisions of the State 
laws on women and children in industry. There are also special 
rulings for woman and child home workers. 


Tennessee. 


A DIRECTORY of the industries of Tennessee covers 38 of the 104 

pages of the ninth annual report of the bureau of workshop and 
factory mspection of that State for the year ending December 31, 
1921. The following brief digest gives some of the more significant 
data from other parts of the public ation. 
lispection work.—To facilitate the work of the several deputy 
factory imspectors, “the chief inspector has divided the State into 
four districts, the local offices of such districts being Nashville, Mem- 
aed Knoxville, and Chattanooga, respectively. Each inspector 
covers his own division as frequently as he can during the year. 
Thes e lel ials are said to be thoroughly enforeing the laws and secur- 
ing the support of both employers and empl yyees In improving con- 
ditions. The bureau’s policy in bringing about compliance with regu- 
lutions is more pacific than harsh, resort being had to the courts in 
uwTew cases as possible. 

ie total number of employe es in the industries inspected in 1921 
was over 105,000, of whom more than 74,000 were males and nearly 
0,000 females over 16 years of age. In connection with th nude C- 
tion of the establishments employing these workers, 113 cities and 61 
‘Ss were visited. The ‘ithe, s inspectors are all lo ng he I= 
len 1 and competent mechanics. There were approximately 2,500 
mspections made in 1921. Among the subjects meluded in “a ln- 
spectors’ reports are: Sanitation, ventilat ion, machine ry, fire escapes | 
ind fire protection, accident reporting, semini mthly pay day, 
(ressing rooms, safety, hours, wages, to ilets, posting notice and time 
records for female work ers, and a we, hh Lours, and certificates of minors. 

the year covered by the report 949 orders were issu d, 749 of 


‘ 
which were complied with, 8 canceled, and 124 pe mag An the 
tase of 68 orders the date of compliance was not due in the period 
covered, 


‘ety and sanitation.—In the last few months of 1921 there was a 
thhurkable improvement in factory conditions. Machinery and 
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hazardous places were guarded, and lockers, toilets, and shower 
baths provided. The number of accidents reported to the bureau 
was reduced about 12 per cent. 

The bureau’s industrial safety standards have been issued in pam- 
phlet form and distributed among the various establishments. This 
publication includes photographs of different kinds of machinery and 
standard guards. 

Industrial nursing.—The hope is expressed in the bureau’s report 
that every industry in the State will follow the example of certain 
of the larger manufacturing establishments of Tennessee that have 
emergency hospitals and nurses to give first aid. 

Enforcement of mattress law.—It is announced that hereafter «|| 
violations of the lawregulating the mattress business (ch. 60, Acts of > 
1917) will be prosecuted. Manufacturers and dealers in this busi- : 
ness ‘‘ are not thoroughly acquainted” with the law and it is necessary 
to call the same to their attention. | 

Wages.—The folkowing table shows the scale of wages (average 
— wage) for each of the past nine years for different classes of 
workers: 





WEEKLY SCALE OF WAGES FOR MALE AND FEMALE ADULTS AND MINOR EMPLOYE 
1913 TO 1921. 





1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 1921 
| 





























Male adults.......... snkctboalad $12.68 | $12.17 | $12.40 | $12.15 | $12.83 | $23.15 | $22.07 | $20.89 | $22.22 
Female adults...............- 6, 92 7.47 8, 58 8. 69 7.40 9, 21 10. 77 12. 02 12.99 ) 
Minor employees. ........... 4, 89 4, 28 3.97 3.70 | 4.46 5.75 7.14 7. 97 | 8. 48 


Women’s working hours.—A special report on 276 establishments 
employing 8,177 females gives the following figures as to the daily 
and weekly hours of labor in such work places: 


HOURS PER DAY AND PER WEEK WORKED IN CERTAIN ESTABLISHMENTS IN 121. 





Hours worked. 





Number of ee oe ae Sit 4 ei 
establishments. | l 
Per day. Per week. 

PR ian, gee oe 8 | Not over 48. 5 
Ye NE ae 9 | Not over 54. +3 

SES ee 9 Not over 57. i 

SEN Een nee 10 and 104 | Not over 57. 

Riaclecpent edna ed Over 10, 104 | Over 57. 











Of these 276 establishments 250 furnished seats for females and 
205 provided dressing rooms. 

Child labor.—The Federal child-labor tax law, passed in 1918 and 
recently declared unconstitutional, is reported as having been of 
material assistance in enforcing the State child-labor law. 

Among the recommendations which the report makes relative to 
child labor is that children should not be permitted to work more 
than three hours per day in addition to their school hours. 

Employment agencies.—Several employment offices in the larger 
cities of the State have been compelled to discontinue operations 
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because of the drastic character of the Tennessee employment 
agency act, and the few agencies now in existence are conforming 
with the legal requirements. 

The inspection bureau desires to aid those seeking jobs but con- 
siders that one of its duties is to protect the workers from employ- 
ment agencies which have not been established or which are not 
operating in accordance with the law. 





Wisconsin. ' 


HE following are the more important changes in the rules govern- 
ing the hours of labor and minimum wage rates in pea canneries, 
which were adopted March 21, 1922: 

(a) The number of days on which women may be employed in excess of the statutory 
10 hours is reduced from 15 to 10. 

(6) The maximum number of hours per week during emergencies is reduced from 
70 to 66. 

(c) All permission for overtime to girls between 16 and 17 has been struck out. 

(d) The meal period rule has been rewritten to provide that meal periods must be 
given at the times usual for meals and may not be less than 30 minutes in length. 

(e) The clause relating to wage rates has been rewritten to conform with the revision 
of Minimum Wage Order No. 1. All women and minor employees must be paid 
2? cents an hour in places of less than 5,000 population, and 25 cents per hour in larger 
Cit1les. 

Uf ) Canneries must this year report the reasons for overtime whenever they exceed 
the statutory hours of labor. 

Safety orders on mines.—General safety orders on mines, effective 
May 1, 1922, replace the general orders on lead and zine mines, 
which were adopted in 1914. 

A valuable compilation.—A complete history of all the general 
orders of the commission is being gathered together under the secre- 
tary’s direction by university students. It is proposed to finish 
the record next year and include in it data indicating the need for 
the different orders. One of the students is working up a record 
of all the modifications to these general orders that have been allowed 
by the commission. 

Conference re joint agreement for removal of grain dusts.—The 
industrial commission has suggested to the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture that he call a conference of the various “parties 
interested in terminal elevators in Middle West” for a discussion as 
to possibilities for a joint agreement for the removal of dust from 
grain being taken into elevators. The need for this action is acknowl- 
edged by all because of numerous dust explosions which have occurred 
within recent years in grain elevators. 

Home work.—The industrial commission has received many appli- 
cations for permits for home manufacture. The necessary pre- 
liminary inspections will be made by the women’s department before 
permits are issued, in order to ascertain whether the manufacturers 
requesting such permits are complying with the child-labor law, the 
minimum-wage law, and the home-work law. 

_ Apprenticeship.—At the close of March, 1922, there were 1,300 
live contracts, the number of indentured apprentices exceeding that 


1 Wisconsin. Industrial C issi oa : é . ‘ ; » OR < 
(Mimeographed.) ommission. Progress of work report, March, 1922. Madison, Apr. 28, 1922. 
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for any period since the apprenticeship law was enacted in 1915. 
The number of new contracts seamed in March was 51. During 
that month there were 16 completions and 14 cancellations. 

The Milwaukee electrical workers have declared themselves in 
favor of the employment in future of only apprentices and journey- 
men and the abolition of the helper system. 

There has also been progress in developing apprenticeship standards 
in drug stores. The State pharmacy heued is to cooperate in the 
working out of this problem. 

In regard to the indenturing of apprentices in “struck’’ printing 
shops in Milwaukee, the commission has decided not to approve 
indentures for compositors in such shops as long as the strike is in 
active progress. it will, however, approve indentures for shops, 
union or nonunion, which have not been “struck,” provided that 
apprentices so indentured will not be employed in the “struck”’ 
ave: Indentures will also be approved for apprentices in “‘struck”’ 
shops in trades not directly involved in the strike. 

Inspections— Women’s department.—During March, 1922, 226 es- 
tablishments were visited; 76 of these, however, had no women or 
child workers. Surveys were conducted in Columbus and Fort 
Atkinson. 

Child labor— Milwaukee office —According to a decision of the 
industrial cominission, Milwaukee attendance officers after May 1, 
1922, will not be allowed to ‘‘call in” permits of children whose 
attendance is not regular at continuation schools. The practice is not 
warranted under the law and is exceedingly dangerous to employers. 
In future the commission’s Milwaukee permit deputy will be the 
only person authorized to revoke permits, but it is planned to co- 
operate closely with the city superintendent's oilice in order to keep 
children from working on permits when they do not meet the legal! 
requirements regarding attendance at the continuation school. 

& March the junior placement bureau’s registrations of children 
who desired employment totaled 120, and 78 requests for permit 
children by employers were received. ‘There were 60 children placed 
in full-time positions and 3 in part-time positions. The placement 
work of the Girls’ Trade School 1s to be cleared through the juvenile 
employment bureau. It is reported that one of the employees of the 
city superintendent's office who has in previous years had the work 
of placmg children on farms for the summer will again look after this 
matter. — 

Proposed rules for private employment office fees.—The question of 
tentative rules relative to the charging of fees by private employment 
agencies for clerical and professional workers was discussed at several 
of the industrial commission’s ¢onferences last March. A decision 
was reached to submit the following tentative regulations to the 
advisory committee on employment agency fees: 

(a) A lower percentage of the salary is to be charged less well paid employees. 

(6) Complete reports shall be filed annually by all employment agencies, showing 


their receipts and expenscs. 
(c) Refunds for positions which are supposed to be permanent, but are held only 


for a short time, are to be avoided if possible. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Bureau of Accident Statistics of the Safety Institute of America. 


BUREAU of industrial accident statistics’ is to be opened in 
New York City by the Safety Institute of America. While 
the library of the institute has collected information on health and 
sanitation since 1907, there has been a lack, it is stated, of adequate 
tatistical information. In view, therefore, of the fact th: at the acci- 
de ‘nt problem is of ever increasing gravity and any real solution must 
be based on statistical knowledge great weight is attached by those 
interested in accidest prevention to the est: ablishment of a Cle aring 
house for the accident statisties of the city. 

The new bureau will attempt to correlate the work of agencies now 
vathering statistics relating to accidents; to institute more accurate 
registration of accidents to children, and to standardize methods and 
stimulate better record keeping by those companies which participate 
in the cooperative industrial safety work of the institute. 





Journal of Personnel Research. 


HE first issue of the Journal of Personnel Research appe ‘ared in 
May, 1922. This is the official publication of the Personnel 
Research Federation, an account of whose formation may be found 
in the MonTuiy Lasor Review of May, 1921 (pp. 176, 177). Special 
articles in this first number of the journal are: “ Reasons for per- 
sonnel research,’’ by James R. Angell, preside nt of Yale University; 
‘Development of personnel research,’ by Alfred D. Flinn, secre- 
tury, Engineering Foundation; and “Basie experiments in voca- 
tional guidance, * by C. S. Yoakum, director, Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology. The journal contains 
also notices of a number of studies dealing with certain aspects of 
personnel now being undertaken by various organizations, associa- 
tions, and universities. 





Reconstruction Hospital for Industrial Cases, New York City. 
‘THE Reconstruction Hospital in New York City,? which is dedi- 


cated solely to the care of industrial accidents and diseases and 
the restoration of industrial casualties to active useful life, completed 
its first year in April, at which time ground was broken for an exten- 
ive addition designed to put the hospital upon a national basis. 
The experience gained in the rehabilitation of men injured in the 
war has been adapted to the needs of the industrially disabled, and 
patients receive the benefits of an intensive study of their cases by 
spec ialists who are well versed in all forms of therapy. The hos- 
pital also provides for after-care of the patient until he is capable 
of earning a livelihood. About 175 cases receive treatment d: uly, 
about half of which are sent by the Government, it is said, and the 











1 Safety ‘Institute of America Safety, New Y ork, June, 1922, pp. 136-138. 
2 Iron Age, New York, Apr. 13, 1922, p. 991. 
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plans for the addition provide for 175 more beds in small wards and 
semiprivate rooms. In addition to the usual equipment of a modern 
hospital there will be the most extensive physio-therapy plant in 
existence, rooms for occupation therapy, especially designed equip- 
ment incorporating the latest principles in schabilitetion and electro- 
therapy, whirl cot bathe, and a gymnasium with mechanical devices 
for restoring the functions of stiffened joints and weakened muscles. 

During the year of operation men have been sent to the hospital 
from all over the country and many apparently incurable cases, it 
is stated, have been returned to useful industrial life. 





Report of the Argentine National Pension Fund of Employees of Private Companies. 


"THE March, 1922, issue of Crénica Mensual, published by the Ar- 
gentine Department of Labor, contains a summary of the 
report covering the first 10 months’ operation of the law ' providing 
for the pensioning of the employees of private companies performing 
public utility functions, that is, the period from March 1 to December 
31, 1921. During this period the national pension fund established 
by this law accumulated a capital of 6,350,025 paper pesos ($2,696,- 
221, par) from the following sources: A compulsory deduction of 5 
per cent from the wages of the personnel of the companies covered 
y the act, 1,637,554.69 pesos ($695,306, par); one month’s pay from 
each employee and workman, payable in 36 monthly installments, 
881,718.24 pesos ($374,378, par); payments on account of increased 
wages, 78,019.88 pesos ($33,127, par) ; contribution from the companies 
equivalent to 8 per cent of the amount of the pay roll, 2,625,138.08 
pesos ($1,114,634, par); transfer of a pension fund established by the 
municipal ordinance of January 10, 1920, 1,125,265.07 pesos ($477,788, 
par); and interest on bonds (for November and December only), 
54,893.09 pesos ($23,308, par). The administrative expenses 
amounted to 52,564.05 pesos ($22,320, par). Twenty companies— 
tramway, electric, telephone, telegraph, cable, radio, and gas— 
employing 22,984 persons, were affiliated to the fund at the close of 
1921. 





Minors Employed in Argentina in 1921. ? 


URING the year 1921 the Argentine Department of Labor issued 
10,091 work permits to minors 16 years of age for employment in 
industry and commerce. This number is somewhat smaller than in 
1920 but much larger than in earlier years. The table showing the 
number of permits issued annually, 1914 to 1921, is reproduced 


below: 
WORK PERMITS ISSUED TO MINORS 16 YEARS OF AGE, 1914 TO 1921. 

















r | Number of || , Number of 
Year. | permits. || Year. | permits. 
A RRs Si, 5, 586 1 | ATR EE SE 8, 686 
| SE ee er 4, 093 |! eS ere 8, 603 
a er 3 ¢ SaSGRRSIRREENSSRIS 10, 776 
ds anda aki gk RRS Atiere 10, 091 
i] 














1 For an account of this law see the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for July, 1921, pp. 212, 213. 
2 Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, February, 1922, p. 816. 
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Cost of Labor and Material in Shanghai Building Industry. 


THE following report from the American consul general in Shanghai, 

China, in regard to the wages paid to building laborers and the 
cost of building material in Shanghai appears in Commerce Reports, 
June 5, 1922 (p. 643): 


The present wages paid in the various lines of construction work at Shanghai are 
as follows: Common labor, 45 to 50 cents per day; carpenters and bricklayers, 60 to 
75 cents per day; pipe fitters, $20 to $30 per month; and electricians, $20 to $25 per 
month. In addition all trades have apprentices who are paid from 25 to 45 cents 
per day. While Chinese labor is cheap it is also slow and inefficient, and in the long 
run almost as expensive as American labor. 

Present material prices were given as follows: Portland cement, $4.25 to $5 per 
barrel; sand, 9 to 10 taels per fong (100 cubic feet); crushed stone, 12 to 15 taels per 
fong; lime, $1.80 per picul (1334 pounds); common brick, $11.50 to $13 per thousand 
face brick, 10 to 17 taels per thousand; lumber, $67 per thousand. 

(The above prices are given in Mexican currency or Shanghai taels. On the date 
quoted the exchange value of the Shanghai tael was $0.73} United States currency 
and $1 United States currency equaled $1.8557 Mexican.) 





Labor Magazine (New Organ of British Labor Movement). 


HE Labor Magazine, incorporating the British Trades Union 
Review and the Labor Party Bulletin, made its initial appear- 
ance in May, 1922. An editorial in the first issue (p. 24) states that 
the magazine is “frankly and avowedly the official monthly journal of 
the labor movement.”’ It aims to be the organ of the whole move- 
ment not of a minority, and to present ‘adequately and impar- 
tially” the activities and opinions of organizations and of men who 
are a part of the trade-union and labor movement in England and 
in foreign countries, or are associated with them. 





Reduction of Employees in Japanese Shipyard. 


A NOVEL method of reducing the number of employees without 

causing friction or unpleasantness of any kind has been adopted 
with marked success by a Japanese shipbuilding firm at Nagasaki, 
according to a recent consular report. Owing to the international 
agreement in regard to the limitation of armaments and the very 
decided decrease in the demand for merchant vessels, the number of 
workmen in the employ of this company at the beginning of the 
present year was very much in excess of the number needed for the 
year’s construction program. Realizing that the necessary reduc- 
tions could not be effected without serious labor troubles unless 
some steps were taken to avoid them, the Mitsubishi Co. announced 
that any workman of the company who voluntarily tendered his 
resignation within 10 days from the date of the announcement would 
be given a special bonus, in addition to the usual bonus given by 
many Japanese firms upon dismissal or resignation, consisting of a 
cash payment of from 60 to 120 day’s extra pay and traveling ex- 
penses of these workmen and their families back to their native cities 
or villages. In addition to this special bonus the workmen who re- 
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signed voluntarily received the regular allowance worked out on the 
following scale: 
10 days’ extra wages for | year of service. 
20: days’ extra wages for 2 years of service. 
30 days’ extra wages for 3 years of service. 
10 days’ extra wages for 4 years of service. 
50 days’ extra wages for 5 years of service. 
150 days’ extra wages fer 10 years of service. 
275 days’ extra wages for 15 years of service. 
420 days’ extra wages for 20 years of service. 
610 days’ extra wages for 25 vears of service. 
860 days’ extra wages for 30. years of service. 
1,060 days’ extra wages fer 35 vears of service. 
1,520 days’ extra wages for 40 years of service. 

There were approximately 16,950 employees at the Nagasaki works 
of this company at the time the proposal was made and by reason of 
the special bonus 3,732 workmen voluntarily resigned, the payments 
involving an expenditure on the part of the company of more than 
$800,000. 


~ 





Creation of an Institute for Occupational Retraining in Spain." 


HE revised and amended Spanish workmen’s compensation law 

of January 10, 1922.7 provided that the Ministry of Labor 

should organize an institute for the retraining of those disabled in 
industry. This was effeeted by royal deeree of March 4, 1922. 

The funds of the imstitute will be derived from State, provineial, 
and municipal grants, private legacies and gifts, sums received in 
payment for treatment given to persons who are able to pay for it, 
and the proceeds from the sale of the publieations of the mstitute. 

The three special functions of the institute are functional readapta- 
tion, occupational retraining, and the protection of those retrained. 
If possible the injured person will be returned to his former occupa- 
tion; but if the nature of the injury is such as to preclude this, he 
will be trained for work suited to his capacity. The work will be 
carried on in suitable workshops, special shops being provided for 
woman workers. In addition to the chinic and workshops, which 
are to be provided with all necessary therapeutical and surgical 
equipment, there will be a free consulting service, in which all who 
desire to obtain the assistance of the mstitute will be examined. 

Alk those being trained in the shops are paid for their work, part 
of the remuneration going to pay the expense of retraining and the 
remainder being paid to the worker in a form to be provided in the 
regulations of the decree. Furthermore, the mstitute will find em- 
ployment for those who are retrained and will have specia! follow-up 
work te look after the welfare of those so trained and placed in 
employment. 

The administration of the institute is vested in a council consisting 
of a president and 12 members—the undersecretary of the Ministry 
of Labor, Commerce, and Industry, the director general of local 
administration, two representatives from the Institute of Social 


1 Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, Madrid, March, 1922, pp. 42-45. 
2 For a summary of this law see p. 164. 
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Reform (one employer and one worker), one representative each from 
the Royal Academy of Medicine and the committee for engineers and 
workmen holding scholarships, and six appointed by the Govern- 
ment from among those of recognized c em nee in the work under- 
taken by the institute. The head of the education and scientific 
investigation section of the department of industry of the ministry 
will be ex 0 ‘ilicio secretary of the council, and a director will be ap- 
pointed | as a permanent delegate of the council, all departinents of 
the institute to be under his control. The council members are to be 
chosen at once and will proceed to draw up regulations for the insti- 
tute, such regulations to be submitted to the ministry within two 
months after the promulgation of the decree in question. 





Reorganization of the Spanish Ministry of Labor. 


|s THE May, 1922, issue of the Montury L ABOR REVIEW (p. 23: 
brief mention was m: ade of the decree of February 2! 
which certain divisions of the Spanish Ministry of Public \ 
transferred to the Ministry of Labor, which then became the Ministry 
of Labor, Commerce, and Industry ( Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e 
Industria). A royal decree of March, 4, 1922,' prescribes the organ- 
ization of the new ministry and provides for a secretary general and 
central division, an undersecretary, departments of labor, commerce, 
and industry, and other divisions. The secretary’s office has six 
divisions, as follows: (i) The section of social and economic policy, 
which will study proposed social and economic legislation and indus- 
trial disputes, and keep statistics of strikes and a register of labor 
and employers’ organizations; (2) information and publicity; (3) in- 
ternational affairs; (4) personnel; (5) document registry and archives; 
and (6) disbursing office. 

The department of labor has six sections, as follows: (1) Labor 
and labor statistics; (2) social insurance and labor exchanges; (3) 
cheap houses; (4) cooperation; (5) emigration; and (6) colonization. 
lt is the duty of the first of these sections to administer the laws 
concerning labor inspection, hours of work, weekly rest, home 
work, woman and child labor, industrial accidents, constitution and 
functioning of the local boards of social reform (juntas locales de 
reformas sociales), and relations with the Institute of Social Reform 
(Instituto de Reformas Sociales). Inspection of factories and work- 
shops,, vocational education, and occupational retraining are under 
the department of industries. 

The organization and activities of the Institute of Social Reform, 
which is ‘closely associated with the Ministry of Labor, Commerce, 
and Industry, are described in Industrial and Labor Information 
Geneva, February 24, ig p. 12).? 

By the decree of October 14, 1919, effecting its reorganization, the 
number of employers’ and ae representatives was increased 
from 12 each to32each. These, with the 18 representatives appointed 
by decree, 2 nominated by the Chamber of Deputies and 2 by the 
Senate, and »2 representing various organizations, make a total of 98 





‘ Boletin del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, Madrid, March, 1922, pp. 1-12. 
2 Based on an article in El Socialista, January 21, 1922. 
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representatives. The employers’ and workers’ representatives are 
selected from organizations previously registered at the institute. 
The institute holds at least two plenary sessions each year; the coun- 
cil, however, meets regularly every two weeks and at other times at 
the discretion of the president. 

During 1921 the council dealt with such matters as the housing 
act, elections of the local committees of social reform, creation of 
industrial tribunals, application of the 8-hour day to railways, and 

uestionnaires of the international labor office concerning items on 
the agenda of the Geneva conférence. It also drafted a bill concern- 
ing labor agreements, which will be discussed at the next plenary 
session. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR OFFICIALS IN UNITED STATES 


(Bureaus of Labor, Employment Offices, Industrial Commissions, State Compensa- 
tion Insurance Funds, Compensation Commissions, Minimum Wage Boards, Fac- 
tory Inspection Bureaus, and Arbitration and Conciliation Boards. ) 


UNITED STATES. 








{Omission of salary paid and of explanatory note indicates that the bureau has received no information.] 











Designation of office and name and address of official. 


Department of Labor: 


Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary............... 
Hon. Edward J. Henning, Assistant Secretary . 
Hon. Robe Carl White, Second Assistant Secretary 


Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics— 


Etheibert Stewart, commissioner.............. 


Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Immigration— 


W. W. Husband, commissioner general......... 


Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Naturalization— 


Richard K. Campbell, commissioner........... 


Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Children’s Bureau— 


Miss Grace Abbott, chief...................-.- 


Address: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Employment Service— 


Francis I. Jones, director general.............. 


ee 


Address: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D. ©. 
Division of Conciliation— 


Bruen 1. ROrwWiti, GirOCtOl....ccccccccscccsesece 


Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 


Women’s Bureau— 


Miss Mary Anderson, director................-. 


Address: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- | 


ington, D.C. | 
United States Housing Corporation— 


Robert Watson, director....................... 


Address: Homer Building, 1330 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. | 


United States Employees’ Compensation Commission: 


Mrs. Bessie P. Brueggeman, chairman.......... 
ER EP ee ean ee 
i SS act nah wadlnve ws ww tad Rae Sl 
BS. BM. Golibast, i. Gecretey... 222s esc ees 
Edw. ©. Ernst, acting medical director........ 
ee Ec Ss CUE inc cunecescnddtcdsesns 
Robert J. Hoage, chief statistician.............. 
Address of commission: ‘‘F’’ Building, 


Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
United States Railroad Labor Board: 


SO Os I, WI ob 55 oo eee seeeners 
G. W. W. Hanger, vice chairman................ 
OS SS ee 
EE A ee, NE ee 
Oe ced eae ws 


Sal 


ary per 


annum. 






1 Medical officer of U. S. Public Health Service and receives no compensation from the U. 8. Employees, 
Compensation Commission. 
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UNITED STATES—Continued. 














Designation of office and name and address of official. 








United States Railroad Labor Board—Concluded. 


Ds ced. alta cianied «whbibte ouieke Stes e 6 
i ID shin eanelatialsne ibid <Uricbalewhlediliia d «dis wibio i 
I EE aiicn DCCL AU oW ndebou ils web a cteenlad 
a ta ial eee ag dn Satin ees 
Oe ES ee Te, ee ae 





| Salary per 
| annum. 


$10, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
LO, OOO 

5, 060 


Address of board: Transportation Building, 608 South Dearborn | 


Street, Chicago, Il. 
Alubama. 
Child Welfare Commission: 


Thomas E. Kilby, ex officio chairman, governor ...........-. 


Child welfare department 


a EERIE IAD EE RL EI Ye 


Child labor division— 


Esther Lee Rider, chief inspector................. 


Address of commission: Montgomery. 
Compensation Commissioner: 


Mrs. Marie B. Owen, ex officio director, department of archives 
i rr, er co cccusaphagaes decane i pepee a 46 


United States Employment Service: 


H. E. Oliver, Federal director for State, Birmingham 


Alaska. 


Territorial Mine Inspector and Ex Officio Labor Commissioner: 
Si SL LS cnnccciedecancettenecess beeatneewn 


State Mine Inspector: 


i EEE ne eS Oe oe 


United Siates Employment Service: 
John D. Patty, Federal director for State, 121 


Arkansas. 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics: 


T. A. Wilson, commissioner, State Capitol, Little Rock. ......... 


Industria! Welfare Commission: 


T. A. Wilson, ex officio chairman, commissioner, Bureau of Labor | 
ee it aca iba eb edne woe x os ee dees 
ek, ETE ee 
Mrs. J. G. Spurgeon, secretary, 712 Parker Avenue, North Little 
ED cht dis titatdetd ng 64 da dda th bintedénald Ge pease teins 
By Bs OER. once «null Sb adandin vlad « webb 
ha a NS ascent cersaipanteiiadibihy > ashcaGw reich ate tte 
Address of commission: Room 129, State Capitol, Litthe Rock. 


Federal-State Employment Service: 
T. A. Wilson, Federal director for State, Little Rock 


California. 


Department of Labor and Industrial Relations:* 


Will J. French, chairman, 525 Market Street, San Francisco 


I Mi MR cn Re a tae Bae din oe a ws Preteeieaanabanlly Sanaa 

I a dls es ra tae LE a Ad 

Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, secretary, 870 Market Street, San | 
I ea | 


2 The State adds 4,940. 
8 No salary. 


North Second 
i re abe ean weseeaeneel 


3, 000 


2 404) 


15. 60 


3, 000 


3, 000 


2 60 


4 Organized October 26, 1921, having jurisdiction over the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission, Industrial Welfare Commission, and the Commission of Immigration and Housing. 
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Salary per 


Designation of office and name and address of official. omennte 












California—Concluded. 









Department of Labor and Industrial Relations—Coneluded. 
Bureau of labor statistics— 
Walter G. Mathewson, commissioner, 948 Market Street, San 












Pe Sb. re beriien oeosrt bdtibh baw Wes wien ote Ge tiene $4, 000 
ie employment “purears— 
B. Sexton, director, 771 Howard Street, San Francisco. 2. 700 
Industrial ihe commission— | 
’ ey eee, I 0. belo oe ed ea eoed deb ee 5, 000 
f i SN A. saveunncsecrctde ripbnionierrene tena bviite 5, 000 
: A. Ti. NOURMGOf. «<<... ‘sncamiakcen Qe athek balan een cae dba 5, 000 
e ee neat ee ere 3, 600 
H. M. Wolflin, superintendent of safety...................-....... 5, 000 
EE.. Be. CEO, GSC GPOCONE: 2. chee dace se otedebs obec ix 5 3, 600 
Bs Ts GOON, CERO «5. 60.0 55 cece ew et wns ee hee wawedes 4, 000 
F. Bb. Lord, manager, compensation department..................- 3, 600 
State compensation insurance fund— 
6... Pea, ME... . «cine bes shaded as 10, 000 






Address of commission: 525 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Industrial welfare commission— 










A. B. C. Deohomanm: chaivmiedl. . 2... ccevsecccccesers seb heciek 610 
Weaker Gi HOR oek.c cv cteudennntetearssvetrees ewan sei ° 10 
7 ek A Pe eee 610 
Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, executive commissioner... ... * 10 
Address of commission: 870 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Commission of immigration and Reudiaaile | 
Simon J. Lubin, president..... peniniglttatthelwe Gis in dewpedaeieke .. 
Most Rev. E. J. Hanna, D. D., vice president peiullipicsasales deca @rkahe (7) 
Mrs. Frank A. Gibson..... nite ene eae ne ed ened diane areas (7) 
J. H. MeBride, M. D........ 9» dao Nigella adie de buena in died tieidha ; @ 
tn DOONGE, COORONG «5 oan ccdbobdbnneet sa veedensasnweienan (7) 
R. W. Kearney, attorney and executive officer.................-- 4, 000 





Address of commission: 525 Market Street, San Francisco. 
United States Employment Service: 
Walter G. Mathewson, Federal director for State, 771 Howard | 

Sense, Heth POMRCMICG: 0.05.5 6ocnveehiees 008s me pewewe~ sso ewenss 1 












Colorado. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Carl S. Milliken, secretary of State and ex officio labor commis- 

















ee ee ee ee ee eee. lwoves nes ° 
Carl DeLochte, deputy State labor commissioner and chief fac tory |} 
NONE kocntdcnnenavnetsssddednesennten awe edienereneeets | 
State free employment offices— | 9 509 
Carl DeLochte, deputy State labor commissioner and chief factory || prove 
ee OE 2 LILLE IAI A A, TR Me 
Address of bureau: Denver. 
Industrial Commission: 
went: ©. Dalk, CROMER... ......cusssadieites devcdberdsseendwes 4, 000 
Tree TT tT Po ere pees 4, 000 
Cc ee ee ne ee ory 4, 000 
SR, ee ee eer er er re ee eee 3, 000 
William F. Mowry, chief of cl een a eee eee 3, 000 
State compensation insurance fund— 
Teeminn FP. Reasney, MMR... . isssscddi cc ccedvedsieseieweenws | 3, 000 






5 Part time. 
6 Per diem and traveling expenses. 
7 No salary, but allowed expenses incurred while commission is in session. 
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UNITEL STATES—Continued. 








Designation of office and name and address of official. 





Colorado—Concluded. 


Industrfal Commission—Concluded. 
Minimum wage commission— 
(According to an act passed by the 1917 legislature and efiective | 
July 20, 1917, the State industrial commission performs the | 
duties of the minimum wage commission. ) 
Address of commission: State capitol] building, Denver. 
United States Employment Service: 
Carl DeLochte, Federal director for State, Room 3, State Capitol, 
Denver 


Connecticut. 


Department of Labor and Factory Inspection: 
William S. Hyde, commissioner, Hartford.....................--- 
State employment offices— 
William 8S. Hyde, commissioner, Hartford 
Board of Compensation Commissioners: 
Frederic M. Williams, chairman, Room 4, County Courthouse, 
Waterbury 
George E. Beers, 42 Church Street, New Haven.. tadbede 
Edward T. Buckingham, 1024 Main Street, Bridgeport... 
George B. Chandler, 54 Church street, Hartford 
Dr. James J. Donohue, Central Building, Norwich 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration: 
Edward W. Broder, Hartford 
George L. Fox, New Haven 
Patrick F. O'Mara, New Haven 
United States Employment Service: 
William 8. Hyde, Federal director for State, Hartford............. 


Delaware. 
Labor Commission: 
Irving Warner, chairman 
John H. Hickey 
Thomas C, Frame, jr 
EE ere 
Miss Helen S. Garrett 
Miss Helen E. Brinton, secretary 
Address of commission: Wilmington. 
Child-labor division— 
Charles A. Hagner, chief, Industrial Trust Building, Wilmington.. 
Women’s labor division— 
Miss Helen E. Brinton, assistant, Industrial Trust nico Wil- 
MOTs iisn dsttewtedsctwesees . 
Inspector of canneries— 
Dr. William R. Messick, Lewes 
Industrial Accident Board: . 
Volley M. Murray, president. ......-.-.-..-..-.------2+------0-- 
Walter O. Stack 
UNDE Cah Uieb Whe see deeccccccececceetpindh abeventne 
Charles H. Grantland, secretary . . 
hoe - board: State House, Dover, and Ford Building, Wil- 


United States Expl Em 101 ment Service: 
Joseph a Od ell, Federal director for State, Sixth and Market 


Streets, Wilmington 


: ree 135001 for upkeep of automobile. 
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esignation of office and name and address of official. 
Designat f offi 1 d add f official 





District of Columbia. 
Minimum Wage Board: 
Jesse C. Adkins, chairman 


ES ok ec 0 bs oc sn scenswesveckose ss bapedh 6eudsinsee | 


Miss Ethel M. Smith 
Miss Elizabeth Brandeis, secretary. 
Address of board: District Building, Washington, D. 


Florida. 
State Labor Inspector: 


ST as a, 1G, SD: 2 cad uaa: ctidiled ehaneaeGided nals oes | 


Georgia. 


Department of Commerce and Labor: 
H. M. Stanley, commissioner, Atlanta. 
I. L. Griffin, factory inspector, DE. >... .cantiamrinns sseni's ybi-diel 
Address of Department: Atlanta. 
Industrial Commission: 
H. M. Sta ante y; 


S. J. Slate, re prese nting ENT ORS Peper rrr ree 
L. J. Kilburn, representing employe 
Address of commission: Atlanta. 
nited States Employment Service: 
H. M. Stanley, Federal director for State, 318 State Capitol, Atlanta. 


Hawaii. 
CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU. 


Industrial Accident Board: 

SERENE EOP OPT PP IE TSOP PET TTP CIEL ee 
A. J. Campbeil 
Sees US ies coos cased tereecnceas sage 
ENE ag 8 te ey ty Pee Oa ey ee ee 
Eh Di ec 2es ch is es ethtde be ocetedmhp secu eget 
F. Mason, inspector 
A. W. Nexsen, secretary 

Address of board: 314-317 James Campbell Building, Honolulu. 


COUNTY OF MAUI. 
Industrial Accident Board: 
George Freeland, chairman, Lahaina, Maui..................... 
George Weight 
W. H. Field 


Mrs. Frances 8. Wadsworth, inspector and secretary, Wailuku, Maui. 


COUNTY OF HAWAII. 


Industrial Accident Board: 
NOR ser itlncwy cleans sewatd bose esc cdivnsewsesencs 
David Ewaliko 


James Webster 
I es COTECLLS 6). cob bcecbecened be bedtaretemtntretiba Nia ean’ 
J. W. Bains, secre 

Address of board: 


® No salary. 10 Per month, with necessary traveling expenses. 


* Nosalary, but allowed necessary traveling expenses. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 








Hawaii—Concluded. 
COUNTY OF KAUAI. 


Industrial Accident Board: 
J. M. Lydgate, chairman, Lihue...........................+----- 


Idaho. 


Commissioner of Immigration, Labor and Statistics: 
a ee se on ceaccs ooseceadautlawibes 
Board for the Adjustment of Labor Disputes: 
ee MOI, TID, oon ccc cc cccccccccevaccccccses 
Industrial Accident Board: 
se a eceuwcnmes bes 
ee en ae ST RAT FS Ps Re Fes Om a Ca 
SESS PERT Se USSR rapgey 7 47-8 Saeco) Peppa See oe 
SE Be ND, HT ow CIN SO IT ee 
Address of board: Boise. 
State Insurance Fund: 
Geo. D. Aiken, manager, Boise....................0-02 cece ee eeee 


Illinois. 
Department of Labor: 
George P. Arnold, director, State Capitol, Springfield............. 
Division of factory inspection— 
R. L. Dye, chief inspector, 1543 Transportation Building, Chicago. 
Division of labor statistics— 
W. ©. Lewman, State superintendent of free employment offices, 
ee oe cb eeeteees 
Division of private employment agencies— 
John J. McKenna, chief inspector, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
nh tinh aah ecns 6 oe cbs cepemetebies aeneed + Sb « 
Industrial commission— 
RE Si, ORIOL, CUGUEMIOED og ccc cc ccc cscccccccccccceemews cee 
C. H. Kunneman (representing employers)..............-.-.-.... 
Robert Eadie (representing employees)...............--.--.----- 
i Joos obo s as so .s5s squemeneesh cana he 
PO Le 
Address of commission: 303-318 City Hall Square Building, 
RS Tirade 0 cones Cire eel h cask osGann webs soe ted oe 
United States Employment Service: 
W. ©. Lewman, Federal director for State, Chicago. ............. 


Indiana. 
Industrial Board: 
ee SU sw cc cc csc cns sucecccscodmth «6b 
Ea RR I 7 


ee a Shs on occce area peks ane es Sable os eyes 
i. J. celle Salvaiin a snc any ioe iene ose ce sx oe cece cn 
Edward J. Boleman, secretary 
Address of board: Room 431, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of factories, buildings, and workshops— 
Jas. E. Reagin, chief i 
Address of department: Room 413, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of boilers— 
Wm. V. Griiffer, chief inspector. ...................-..--.------- 
Address of department: Room 413, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 


® Nosalary, but allowed necessary traveling expenses. 
11 $6 a day and when employed in labor adjustments. 


12 General fund for saodioat assistance, 
[212] 
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Salary per 


Designation of office and name and address of official. annum 





Indiana—Concluded. 


Industrial Board—Concluded. 
_ Department of mines and mining— | 
Cairy Littlejohn, chief inspector $2, 000 
Address of department: Room 413, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of women and children— 
NN id MA GOI nino 0 + 0:0 + tiles Repsebbnpielnd wai 2, 000 
Address of department: Room 416, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
United States Employment Service: 


Towa. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: | 
A. L. Urick, commissioner, Des Moines. ....................-..- | 3 000 
Free employment bureau— 
George B. Albert, clerk, Des Moines : 800 
Workmen’s Compensation Service: 
A. B. Funk, industrial commissioner 3, 600 
Ralph Young, deputy commissioner. ................---..-.---- 700 
Se RD, COCOUNI iai) dined bs < red wis witb < sie eshte wuss cide borers | 2 000 
Dr. Oliver J. Fay, medical counsel ~ ©) ae 
Address: Statehouse, Des Moines. 
‘United States Employment Service: 
F A. L. Urick, Federal director for State, 123 Courthouse, Des Moines.| 


: Kansas. 
‘Court of Industrial Relations:'* 
ee I INGEN TIRED. , 0 0. «0. 5.0.0,0. 0.0.0. ce hehiiewnae «le mhiuns 
Judge J. A. Mc Dermott 
Judge J. H. Crawford 
Will F. Wilkerson, clerk 
Address: Statehouse, Topeka. 
Free employment office, Statehouse, Topeka. 
Mine inspection department— 
James Sherwood, chief mine inspector, Statehouse, Topeka , 700 
Industrial welfare commission— | 
Miss Alice McFarland, direetor women’s work, Topeka........... | 
‘nited States Employment Service: | 
J. H. Crawford, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Topeka... : 


, 000 
1 
Kentucky. 


Vepartment of Agriculture, Labor, and Statistics: 
W. C. Hanna, commissioner, Frankfort 
T. R. Stults, State labor inspector, Columbia 
Mrs. Nick Denunzio, State labor woman inspector, 219 South Sixth 
Zz ES EEE LEE ee a on nciaatibrenmdanske 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Clyde R.. Levi, chairmam. .............-.--- 
Alvis 8. Bennett........... | 
Felix 8. Dumas.......... = SEINE I RE rs pe aa Sy 
000 V. C. McDonald, secretar 
Ng Address of board: Frankfort. 
nited States Employment Service: 
W. C. Hanna, Federal director for State, Frankfort 
° Part time, 
"The Department of Labor and Industry, which included the Free Employment Bureau and the 


idustrial Welfare Commission, was co dated Feb. 28, 1921, and now functions under the Court of 
idustrial Relations. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 





Louisiana. 


Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics: 
Frank E. Wood, commissioner, suite 626, Maison Blanche Annex, 
New Orleans.......... Pore ud stu aiel os 
Office Factories Inspector of Orleans Parish: 


Mrs. oe D. Gould, Room 28 City Hall, New Orleans -.-..---__- | 


United States Employment Service: 
Frank E. Wood, Federal director for State, New Orleans......... 


Maine. 
Department of Labor and Industry: 
Roscoe A. Eddy, commissioner, Statehouse, Augusta....... ...... 
Industrial Accident Commission: 
Arthur L. Thayer, chairman............. 
Donald D. Garcelon, associate legal member.. vetdel ose - 
G. Waldon Smith, (ex officio) insurance commissioner EMULE. - 
Roscoe A. Eddy, (ex ‘officio) labor commissioner. ..............-. 
pe NE EOP OTT TTT TTT LL ieee le eee eee 
Address of commission: Augusta. 
State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation: 
Frank H. Ingraham, chairman, Rockland.................---...-- 
RN , DE sires ucccenbad elec dadbwivecdeieselisvese- 
William T. Hinckley, secretary, 5 Broadway, Bangor............. 


Maryland. 


State Board of Labor and Statistics: 
Sy POM, AONOW, Dh. 57.5 SURITMMOR. ... 0.00. ccc osu esvbessodbecese- 
BF PO casctrewece ies s sé Mesh el obec eeveeweces- 
a ett Aaauclaidle wa «ase «cttw dabwekme ts vene> coe. 
Address of board: St. Paul and Saratoga Streets, Baltimore. 
State Industrial Accident Commission: 
i i Eb wb du Wha week cdedese.- 
cdo nak Uilbirpocaine sub 68S se CUER eb ideeicne.- 
ae nici nad wadtiies oo. sceU babu gets Jb eases s- 
PO SEES AS SRE OE Pe De 
Miss R. O. Harrison, irector of claims. . ‘ 
Dr. Robert P. Bay, chief medical examiner. 
State accident fund— 
James E. Green, superintendent... ...........-..--+2-----+-++-- 
Address of commission: 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
United States Employment Service: 
H. F. Baker, Federal director for State, Hoen Building, Baltimore... 


Massachusetts. 


Department wl banged and Industries: 
Sweetser, commissioner. ..............---------+--e--- 
Miss Et el M. J ohnson, assistant commissioner...........-...-.-- 
Associate commissioners (exercising also the functions formerly 


ee - ee Board of Conciliation and Arbitration and the | 


=e Commission): 

io ne ee PPPE ETO oP rr PTT eee eT eee 
Herbert P. Wasgatt Hewes bs - su beetee ese 2, bia we Ss... 
LT eG Aka vas soe | 

6 Part time 

6 Per diem and traveling expenses 

14 And trav 


expenses. 
. % After Jan. 1, 1923, will be under control of a commissioner of labor and statistics. 
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Salary per 


Designation of office and name and address of official. annum 
Aiki ° 








Massachusetts—Concluded. 


Department of Labor and Industries—Concluded. 
' Division of industrial safety— 
0 nn wiginei' 4 48s ode VEdu ee SHOU E USE ees ok 
ivision of statistics— 
toswell F. Phelps, director 
Division of standards— 
Francis Meredith, director 
Address of department: Room 473, Statehouse, 

Industrial Accident Board: 
William W. Kennard, chairman............ 
Frank J. Donahue 
David T. Dickinson.............. 
Joseph A. Parks 
Chester E. Gleason............ 
John H. Cogswell 
Robert E. Grandfield, secretary 
Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser...............-.-.-- 

Address of board; Room 272, Statehouse, Boston. 

United States Employment Service: 

E. Leroy Sweetser, Federal director for State, 473 Statehouse, 


Michigan. 


Department of Labor and Industry: 
James A. Kennedy, chairman 
Thomas 8. Gioster 
Carl Young 
Fred 8. Johnson, secretary 

Address of department: Lansing. 

Department of Insurance: | 
LJ) mame, commiietioner, Lansing: ........................20: 

State Accident Fund: 

William T. Shaw, manager, Lansing..................-..-..-.---- 

United States Employment Service: 

Perry J. Ward, Federal director for State, 306 Owen 
Detroit 


Industrial Commission: '7 
F. A. Duxbury, chairman 
ee ints opcocserngee ein sakersdameahecs 
Henry McColl 
John P. Gardiner, secretary 
Address of Commission: St. Paul. 
Division of accident prevention— | 
eI CUNGE, TOG UES 5b See lee cae e te ease acdasece 
Division of women and children— 
Louise Schutz, chief, St. Paul 
Division of boiler inspection— 
_ | , GNe, WO RUM. occ cess ccc cece ccc essecses 2, 400 
United States Employment Service: 
J. D. Williams, Federal director for State, St. Paul ........ .....- 1 


‘Inaugurated July 1, 1921; com of what was formerly the Industrial Accident Board, Labor 
Department, Industrial Relations Commission, and Board of Boiler Rules. 

‘’ Former Board of Arbitration, Minimum Wage Commission, and Department of Labor and Industries 
merged in industrial Commission June 1, 1921. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 








Mississippr. 


Department of State Factory Inspectien: 

A. B. Hobbs, factory inspector, Jackson...................-.---- 
United States Employment Service: 

H. M. Quin, Federal director for State, K. of P. Building, Meridian 


Missouri. 
Beareau of Labor Statistics: 
William H. Lewis, commissioner, Jefferson City................-- 
Departmence of industrial inspection— 
Lee Dunlap, chief inspector, 326 Sheidley Buildimg, Kansas City . . 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. '* 
United States Employment Service: 
William H. Lewis, Federal director for State, 11 North Seventh 
A SI is, a ciaeltaldnla neice hbidpiiee c oGhaGhdass dades 


Montana. 


Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Industry: 
Chester C. Davis, commissioner, RRS RAE TR Ea 
Industrial Accident: Board: 
I I I i one cn cangnsanacase SME 
G. P. Porter, State auditor and (ex officio) commissioner of insur- 


Chester C. Davis, commissioner of agriculture, labor, andind ustry, 
and (ex officio) treasurer of board...............-......... dent 

ak iis dao 0.0.0.0 5 ONMO DRED o's haseRe D> oh sams 
Address of board: Helena. 

Bureau of safety inspection— 

J. R. Hartley, boiler and safety inspector, Billings ae ee & 

J. H. Bondy, boiler and safety inspector, Great Falls......-....- 

Floyd F. Johnson, boiler and safety inspector, Butte.........-... 

William Maxwell, quartz mine and safety inspector, Butte. ....-. 

George N. Griffin, coal mine and safety inspector, Helena. ....... 

United States Employment Service: 

C. D. Greenfield, jr., Federal director for State, Department of 

Agriculture, Labor, and Industry, Helema...................... 


Nebraska. 

Department of Labor: 

Frank A. Kennedy, secretary of labor and compensation commis- 

sioner, State Capitol, er oer ee eer eee 

Beard of Mediation and Investigation: 

OR rere er Cee 

C. B. Towle, Se eel dl aati al 

SN RESOURCE cccceseseinthedi> «eae H6mms én omits 
Bureau of Child Welfare: 

Mrs. Emily P. Hornberger, director, Lincolm....-.......-...-..- 
United States Employment Service: 

Frank A. Kennedy, Federal director for State, State Capitol, 


EE RE ea PES I Sa TR OSs PERCE ATS REY ERR 
Nevada. 
Office of Labor Commissiomer: 
Frank W. Ingram, labor commissioner, Carson City,:........-.-- 


3 No salary 





$2, 400 


» HN) 


, AOD 


> DOU 


] )! W) 


$5 Gaditaheeate eommpenanthan tine niers pelesbod:tethi-roters Movediieetion: st tke gumtel election, N ovem- 


ber, 1922. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. pane Aga 





Nevada—Concluded. 





Industrial Commission: 
George D, Smith, chairman 5 $3, 000 
John M. Gray 5 1, 800 
Frank W. Ingram 51, 800 
Dr. Donald Maclean, chief medicai adviser 5 1, 800 
Address of commission: Carson City. 

[Inspector of mines: 
A. J. Stinson, Carson City 8, 600 


New Hampshire. 
Bureau of Labor: 
John 8. B. Davie, commissioner, Concord 
Bion L. Nutting, factory inspector, Concord 
Herbert O. Prime, factory inspector, Laconia 
Mary R. Chagnon, factory inspector, Manchester 
State Board of Conciliation. and Arbitration: 
Dr. A. W. Mitchell (representing public), Epping 
George A. Tenney (representing manufacturers), Claremont 
Michael J’, Connolly (representing labor), Mgnchester 





' New Jersey. 
Department of Labor: 
Lewis T. Bryant, commissioner 
Charles H. Weeks, deputy commissioner................. 
John Roach, deputy commissioner 
Bureau of general and structural inspection— 
era scan cnakeasaes woccecsbcoccecs cs sengep | 


Bureau of hygiene, sanitation, and mine inspection— 
John Roach, chief 
Bureau of electrical and mechanical equipment— 
Rowland H. Leveridge, chief.. , 600 
Bureau of industrial statistics— 
Lillian Erskine, chief , 760 
3ureau of engineers’ license, steam roller, and refrigerating plant | 
inspection— 
a ek cee euacdeabomceee , 606 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 
Lewis T. Bryant, commissioner 500 
William E. Stubbs, deputy commissioner and secretary . , 900 
Bureau of employment— 
Russell J. Eldridge, director 
m. Address of departinent: State Capitol, Trenton. 
United States Employment Service: 
Lewis T. Bryant, Federal director for State, Trenton 


New Merico. 
Mine Inspector: 
W. W. Risdon, Albuquerque 22 2,400 


New York. 
Department of Labor: 
Henry D. Sayer, industrial commissioner 8, 000 
Martin H. Christopherson, deputy commissioner. ..............-. 7, 000 
= of department: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
ork. 





* Part time. 
" Per diem and necessary expenses when actually engaged in work of the board. 
», Reorganized by bill enacted Mar. 16, 1922. 
» wary included in that of deputy commissioner. 
And actual and necessary transportation and traveling expenses. 
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= — 
Designation of office and name and address of official. Pa ITY Der 
= ni SS — te ———— — 
New York—Concluded. 
Department of Labor—Concluded. 

Industrial Board— Dep 
SGI Br, RENEE, CRIMINMOOT eee apes wae - | = $8, 000 
a ae 8 es oe eee anaeeane - 8 Mn 
rr eee oo ee et eaeedinehaaarenene 8 0M 
Clarence A. Meeker, secretary A alee we ghia 5 eninge fiery t 500 

Address of board: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 

Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 

i i. . . 0 nc nna mucalaheosscenecccemecess 5, 000 
Dr. Raphezl Lewy, chief medical examiner...............-.+---- 6, 000 


Address of bureau: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New Y ork. 
State insurance fund— 
oo W. Hatch, manager, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
Dn + Vass 6 ah he.4 6,44 100 Ohne S24 +2000.-4<49.0,09 2 60 eMeeee S, (00 
Division of employment— 
7 ~ eg ycmees Hanford, chief, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
TR Cpe" aeok + entities inthuthi 72 cea ty a fase > a 1 950 
Bureau of statistics and information— 
E. B. Patton, chief stat®tican, Albany. ..-........-..----------- 1 500 
Bureau of industrial relations— ; 
Seaman F. Northrup, director, Albany..................-------- 5, 000 
Division of aliens— - 
+ apes K. Clark, chief, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New Uli 
Dit 60 cheb tan en auoangeniiaahihinhrecandan sianneh > 3, 500 
Bureau of inspection— 
James L. Gernon, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
ee ie aude aseahnedaes > 6, 000 Dey 
Division of women in industry— B 
ral — Swartz, chief, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
Ech oc becdoc cost ceseccsceosecocanisscecaddgenoncteccecece 3, 000 
Bureau of industrial code— Ind 
Richard J. Cullen, industrial code referee................+++----- 4,000 - 
Thomas C,. Eipper, industrial code referee. ........-....--.------ 4, 000 
Address of bureau: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
United States Employment Service: 
Henry D. Sayer, Federal director for State, 124 East Twenty-eighth 
IEEE ONT s o.u 0500 cdscscccenaasesnetehatarnnnayo tones l 











Uni 
North Carolina. 
Department of Labor and Printing: 
M. L. Shipman, commissioner, Raleigh.................--.------ 4, 500 
United States Employment Service: _ 
M. L. Shipman, Federal director for State, Raleigh. ............. l 
North Dakota. B 
j Department of Agriculture and Labor: | ™ 
Joseph A. Kitchen, commissioner, Bismarck..............-.----- 3, 000 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau: 
: Joseph A. Kitchen, chairman. ...............---------20--20-- ) 
Es Kah ee aah ot ns pees soe$ t006 ccs eeeenteeP hs >> 2, 500 
a I eee ae on es etodbeness|--- a seee Ind 
i a8 eos phaaiNidnedernen cade -anene tnrsaniss +$? 92° °| 2, 500 
if as sich dnchPnnetP shart -2¢sernnccnasnete anweacens<- | 2, 500 
Nn cease mee bubendsesccteemeeces 2, 400 
Address of bureau: Bismarck. 
Minimum wage commission. 
(vacancy), secretary, Bismarck...................- 1, 800 
State-Federal Employment Service: 
Joseph A. Kitchen, Federal director for State, Bismarck........... | 
3 No salary. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 


Salary per 
annum. 





Ohio. 


Department of Industrial Relations: 
Percy Tetlow, director 
Industrial commission— 
T. J. Duffy, chairman 





Rose Moriarty 
Percy Tetlow, secretary 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
Stanley 8. Stewart, chief 
Evan I. Evans, supervisor of actuarial division 
Nathan Vigran, auditor and statistician 
Dr. T. R. Fletcher, chief medical examiner............ ue 
Division of labor statistics (including free employment service)— 
W. J. Biebesheimer, chief 
Division of factory inspection— 
E. U. Whitacre, chief 
Division of boiler inspection and examiner of steam engineers— 
Henry F. Stehmeyer 
Division of mines— 
William Robinett : ; 
Address of department: Columbus. 
United States Employment Service: 
W. J. Biebesheimer, Federal director for State, Columbus 


Oklahoma. 


©. E. Connally, commissioner, Oklahoma City..................-- 
soard of Arbitration and Conciliation: 
©. E. Connally, commissioner of labor, chairman 
(Vacancies on this board not yet filled.) 
Industrial Commission: 
Judge Baxter Taylor, chairman 
H. C. Myers 
ees MMne is Bs i Bibs ios y chives ce vedeccess 
ee COI nce ec csbble deat sseb cbectuucesous 
Address of commission: State capitol, Oklahoma City. 
United States Employment Service: 
C. E. Connally, Federal director for State, State capitol, Okla- 
eS. ; PEL chin annconcecencos sss gvebwoctulecdges 


Oregon. 

Bureau of Labor: 

C. H. Gram, commissioner and factory inspector, Salem 

W. H. Fitzgerald, deputy commissioner, 501 Courthouse, Portland... 
Board of Inspectors of Child Labor: 

Stephen G. Smith, chairman, 65-67 Broadway, Portland | 

Bey meee A. Fevers, POrtiemd . 20.0... cesei ses sciseeveccccce 

Miss Pauline Kline, Corvallis 

EP OR er or ert re eee 

Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary, 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. . 
Industrial Welfare Commission: 

W. L. Brewster, chairman 

Mrs. Eunice L. Rubottom 

Amedee M. Smith 

Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary and inspector 

Address of commission: 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. 


* Nosalary. 5 Part time. 23 Per month. 
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Oregon—Concluded. 


State Industrial Accident Commission: 
So I NT, COBITIIIR «. 0. «0.0.0 nncccensceweds se tidd otedse se son 
Ce casedvactoces cougeuusaue les 


Tee nn nceawnnne cbs bised «0 bls Us ob | 


Dr. F. H. Thompson, medical adviser.................---------- 


Dr. Frank H. Shepherd, director of vocational rehabilitation. . -. -. | 


Address of commission: Salem. 
State Board of Conciliation— 
William F. Woodward, chairman, Wood-Lark Building, Portland . . 
i enn. an MRNAS tid, bith Ode Shin Mth S Bid 5 Oh 6 did 5 bh ots 
Otto R. Hartwig, secretary, 413 Steck Exchange Building, Portland. 
United States Employment Service: 
W. H. Fitzgerald, Federal director and zone clearance officer, 501 
TE en, cacanccacececndbkeade tele sbuUbisd ose 


Pennsylvania. 


Department of Labor and Industry: 


Clifford B. Conneiley, commissioner ........................---- 


Address of department: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
Industrial Board— 


————, 


Do, 600 
3, 500 
3, 600) 
3. O00 
3, 500 





LO. 600 


Clifford B. Connelley, chairman .........c<<ces-s0sssereeese- | 


DER. TGTOR IOINIING 6 «ist ib 5.0 Vinin Hates ite sic b's «Se cia eek woe 


Teen ee de awubaree ewes anbasbesets cece 


ee 
(vacancy). 
Frea J. Hartman, secre 
Address of board: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
Bureau of inspection— 
John H. 
Division of hygiene and engineering— 





ee 


F. D. Patterson, M. D., chief, Third and North Streets, Harrisburg. _ 


Bureau of workmen’s compensation— 

W. H. Horuer, director, Keystone Building, Harrisburg .......... 
Bureau of mediation and arbitration— 

William J. Tracy, chief, Keystone Building, Harrisburg.......... 
Bureau of employment— 

R. J. Peters, director, Third and North Streets, Harrisburg... .. -- 
Bureau of rehabilitation— 


S. 8. Riddle, chief, Keystone Building, Harrisburg............... | 


Workmen’s Compensation Board— 


ee I ono soe pn men sence tosceccccevecskinis | 
Es We Pas. SNR naie Weed on. Lam sonbieeiiewes 0 i025... | 
Rada sis diss setnite sides Ghigo. desceusiei...J 
Rap DOmeIOn, GRCTONNTY . .. ......... 2.  ctedied daispad ie cei sews 


Address of board: Keystone Building, Harrisburg. 
State Workmen’s Insurance Fund: 
William J. Roney, manager, Harrisburg....................-....- 
United. States Employment Service: 
Robert J. Peters, Federal director for State, Harrisburg..........- 


Philippine Islands. 


alker, chief, Keystone Building, Harrisburg......-....- 


* 1 
+ 1() 


1 ()(M) 


y (HH) 


5. 000 


). tH) 
1 ()M) 


S ON 


5. OO 


_ O00 
§. 5OO 
§ 5 
5. O00 


7, 500 





Bureau of Labor (under Department of Commerce and Communications): 
Faustino Aguilar, director, Manila..............-.....-00.e0eee0-- 


rofl — and necessary expenses when actually engaged in work of the board. 
er day. 
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Designation of office and name and address of official. 





Porto Rico. 


Department. of Agriculture and Labor: 
Manuel Camufias, commissioner 
Bureau of Labor— 
Carmelo Honoré, chief 
Address of department: San Juan. 
orkmen’s Relief Commission: 
L. Santiago Carmona, chairman, attorney at law 
Luis Villaronga, permanent commissioner 
José Coll. Vidal 
Joaquin A. Becerril 
P. Rivera Martinez 
Address of commission: San Juan. 


Rhode Island. 


Bureau of Labor: 
George H. Webb, commissioner, Statehouse, Providence 


Office of Factory Inspectors: 





J. Ellery Hudson, chief inspector, Statehouse, Providence 
Board of I ‘aber (ier the adjustment of labor disputes): 


George H. Webb, commissioner of labor, chairman 

William T. Murphy (representing employers).............-.--.--- 
William C. Fisher (representing employers) 

Albert E. Hohler (representing employees) 

John H. Powers (representing employees) 

Christopher M. Dunn, deputy commissioner of labor, secretary... 


Address of board: Providence. 
United States Employment Service: 
George H. Webb, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Provi- 


South Carolina. 


Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Industries: 
B. Harris, commissioner 
A. H. Gibert, chief inspector 
Address of department; Columbia. 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration: 
B. E. Geer, chairman, Greenville............. 
W. H. McNairy, Chester 
H. E. Thompson, Batesburg 


South Dakota. 
Department of Immigration: 
_. _ Irwin D. Aldrich, commissioner, Pierre 
United States Employment Service: ! 
Charles McCaffree, Federal director for State, Sioux Falls 


Tennessee. 


Bureau of Workshops and Factory Inspection: 
M. F. Nicholson, chief inspector, 303 Sixth Avenue North, Nash- 


Bikter~ ewes ueeeveceeccspees teu uibdd seebe ete b owutintidionse 
*Nosalary. 
‘ And traveling expenses. 


® Per session. 


* Per day when in attendance, and traveling expenses. 


(221), ° 


Salary per 
annum. 


$5, 000 
2, 777. 25 
3, 500 


2, 600 
25 10) 


2, 500 
14 2 400 


26 10 
26 10 
26 10 


3, 000 
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Texas. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Joséph S. Myers, commissioner 
Women’s division— 
Mrs. J. D. Turner, director 
Address of bureau: Austin. 
Industrial Accident Board: 
J. H. Fowler, chairman. 
J.M. Pitillo 
J. E. Proctor 
Miss Mamie Edmonson, secretary 
Address of board: Austin. 


Utah. 
Industrial Commission: 
P. A. Thatcher, chairman 
O. F. McShane 


Carolyn I. Smith, secretary 
State Insurance Fund— 
C, A. Caine, manager 
Address of commission: State Capitol, Salt Lake City. 


Vermont. ‘ 


Office of Commissioner of Industries: 

John 8. Buttles, commissioner, Montpelier... 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration: 

Henry C. Brislin, Rutland 

George O. Gridley, Windsor 

Ashley J. Goss, Danville 


Virginia. 


Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics: 
John Hopkins Hall, jr., commissioner 
Division of Women and hildren— 
Mrs. Ethel Scott, director 
Address of Bureau: Richmond. 
Industrial Commission: 
C. A. McH ugh, chairman (representing employers) 
Richard F. Beirne (representing State at large) 
C. G. Kizer (representing employees) 
A. C, Smith, secretary . 
Address of commission: Box 1794, Richmond. . 
United States Employment Service: 
E. J. Conway, Federal director for State, room 5, City Hall, Rich- 


Department of Labor and Industries: 
ee Clifford, director 
S. Gill, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid 
i L. H hes, supervisor of safety. | 
Mrs. Delphine M. Johnson, supervisor of women in industry....... 
F. A. Bird, M. D., chief medical adviser | 
. W. Harris, industrial statistician and supervisor of industrial 
aid to the adult blind 
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UNITED STATES—Concluded. 








Designation of office and name and address of official. 





Washington—Concluded. 


Department of Labor and Industries—Concluded. 
Industrial welfare committee: 
Edward Clifford, chairman, director of labor and industries. ...... 
E. 8. Gill, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid 
F. W. Harris, industrial statistician 
Mrs. Delphine M. Johnson, executive secretary, supervisor of 
women in industry 
Address of department: Olympia. 
United States Employment Service: 


William C. Carpenter, Federal director for State, 326 Federal | 


Building, Spokane 


West Virginia. 

Bureau of Labor: 

George E. Daugherty, commissioner, Charleston 
State compensation commissioner: 

Lee Ott, commissioner 

F. J. McAndrews, secretary 

R. H. Walker, chief medical examiner 

Address: Charleston. 


Wisconsin. 
Industrial commission: 
Fred M. Wilcox, chairman 
R. G. Knutson 
L. A. Tarrell 
te iain a ie naw out Naccndhebeennseeessa0és 
Safety and sanitation department— 
R. McA. Keotwn, engineer 
Workmen’s compensation department-— 
F, T. McCormick, chief examiner 
Employment department— 
Mary E. Hulburt, director 
Apprenticeship department— 
Walter F. Simon, supervisor 
Women’s department— 


Miss Maud Swett, director, room 809, Manufacturers’ Home | 


Se bain we cnc es eewd Maine His dieeib 04 629 42448 
Child labor department— 
Taylor Frye, director 
Statistical department— 
Orrin A, Fried, statistician 
Address of commission: Madison. 
United States Employment Service: 


R. G. Knutson, Federal director for State, State capitol, Madison. . 


Wyoming. 


Commissioner of labor and statistics: 
Harry C. Hoffman, Cheyenne 
Workmen’s compensation department (under State treasurer’s office): 
A. D. Hoskins, State treasurer 
C. B. Morgan, deputy treasurer 
Arthur Calverley, assistant deputy and department manager 
ae Address of department: Cheyenne. 
United States Employment Service: 
Harry C. Hoffman, Federal director for State, Cheyenne... ..... 





| Salary per 
annum. 


5, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
3, 500 
4, 250 
3, 750 
1, 860 
2, 200 





* No salary. 
® Per month. 
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CANADA. 








Designation of office and name and address of official. Salary per 





Department of Labor: 
es ee Sg... wa cwscsecccdcencceccccce $10. 000 

F. A. Acland, deputy minister and editor of Labor Gazette... .. - 6. 000 

Gerald H. Brown, assistant deputy minister. ...................- 4, 25) 

Bryce M. Stewart, director of employment service................ 4, 200 

F. W. Giddens, secretary...................002 22 ee eee eee eee eee 8 940) 
Address of department: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Alberta. 


Bure 


Director of Labor: 
Fa rs I NINES find. 5 ode peccc cst ght bs cUeelowedsdeed ss 2. 700) 
Government employment bureau: 
William Carnill, Calgary, superintendent. . seb eG Odie BUEN. 
W. G. Paterson, Edmonton, superintendent. . Raga nidaeke aa ade ds ies 
Thos. Longworth, Lethbridge, superintendent. .................- 23 135 
J. W. Wright, Medicine Hat, superintendent. ..................- 23 135 
A. A. Celquhoun, Drumheller, superintendent. CTPA Rw} BEV 195 
Factory inspection: 
H. M. Bishop, chief inspector, P. O. Drawer 200, Calgary......... 2, 200 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
John T.. Stinking, chaiyman.... 1.2.00... ccc c cece cess 250 
NE EI SL SU ec Sl Ob Ss oth ee ee SUOMI a 500 
ee al Wc kdacee epee Sed cod ene ve ess weer | 23 416. 66 
Poemetecen ED, MODI, SOCTOOTY. 2. ak ce ccc ccc ccc cccse 275 
Address of board: Qu’Appelle Building, Edmonton. 
Office of mines branch: 
John T. Stirling, chief mine inspector, Qu’Appelle Building, 
SN sad se hSks sb Sad sc idsdicceccccccseuworssVlliid 44. 3, 600 Insp 


British Columbia. Wor 





Department of Labor: 
Hon. A. M. Manson, minister, Victoria. . CAMBS, FPF ® $7, 520 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister, Victoria. . ‘ Plies sd. 3, 720 
Robert J. Stewart, chief factories i inspec tor, Vancouver.......... 2, 700 
J. Peek, chief boiler inspector, Vancouver..................-..-. 1, 200 
James McGregor, chief mine inspector, Victoria. . ee NAGE ts 1, 000 
J. Muirhead, chief electrical energy inspector, Vancouver........ 
Employment service— Dep 
J. H. MeVety, general superintendent, Vancouver. .............. 2, 700 
Workmen’s compensation board— | 
ie Oh, Re a NG SS bd 8 5 5 isso occ edb te SBIR SL. | 296, 500 
SGN 5i.us,« Camb RaR Lace ives oe UFRILSTNG 8402. 02 5, 000 
RS fa See PODER SSeS Ss ic cece pe pedO hi ie Ais’. 5, 000 Wor 
F. W. Hinsdale, secretary................-...202--eee eee eee eee 1, 200 
Address of board: Board of Trade Building, Vancouver. 
Minimum wage board— 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister of labor, chairman. ............. 
lik. cin cinguilvwcevvweewwersenese + ( Em} 
EES ey 
Miss Mabel — SI IIIT. 0. 00s caddis cous sceccncesses: 1, 800 
Address of board: Parliament Building, Victoria. 
8 salary. De 
Per month. : 
27 Per month, part time. 


%* For dual tion as attorney general and minister of labor. 
3% $1,000 ad Honsl.tos edasiuistactng nother thers’ pension act. 
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CANADA Continued. 








| Salary per 


Designation of office and name and address of official. pone Ms 





Manitoba. 


| 
| 
| 


Bureau of Labor: 
Hon. C. D. McPherson, minister of public works | 
Edward McGrath, secretary 
Arthur Mac Namara, chief inspector 
Address of bureau: 332 Parliament Building, Winnipeg. 
Fair wage board— 
S. C. Oxton, chairman, deputy minister of public works i (3) 
J. W. Morley 39 10 
Acct sb aces rd bee bbs oN bb whe bees obCEM cot 39 10 
Walter Owens 38 10 
C. Hardin 910 
Address of board: Winnipeg. 
Minimum wage board— 

(vacancy), chairman 10 
Mrs. Edna M. Nash | 39 10 
James Winning 39 10 

Address of board: Winnipeg. | 

Workmen’s compensation board 
See PP ENUEy AOMMMIROMER so ou a iwcee ce Swed eee ee eC iueli cece! 6, 000 
R. 8S. Ward r 314 000 
In 6 0.00566 600aseevan ti abste tewdtewse we ode ees 31 1, 000 
N. Fletcher, secretary 

Address of board: Winnipeg. 








New Brunswick. 


Inspection of factories and hotels: 
ree Un OGL SUN A DUS S wee ee se od 
Workmen’s compensation board: | 
IE, RORIUINIID Sn Shree ewww ven ie de ov ewe wlbtivic | 
F, C. Robinson 3, 500 
J. L. Sugrue 3.500 
Address of board: P. O. Box 1422, St. John. 


Nova Scotia, 


Department of Public Works and Mines: 
26. Avenetwome wiimieGir........<... . Veuse s Wie. en | 6, 000 
Hiram Donkin, deputy minister 6, 000 
Philip Ring, factory inspector | 1, 900 
Address of department: Halifax. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
V.J. Paton, K. C., chairman 5, 000 
Fred W. Armstrong, vice chairman. .............-..........--.. 5, 000 
John T. Joy 4, 500 
Address of board: Halifax. 
Employment service: 
C, J. Cotter, superintendent, Halifax... ..............-.-.------- 





Ontario. 
Department of Labor: | 
rn Si SCO Oe ve ecedacdecduveee | 
Inspectors— | 
D. M. Medcalf, chief inspector of steam boilers 
James T. Burke, chief inspector factories, shops,and office buildings.)......... 
* No salary, 
: z oreach meeting. _ “ye 
art time. Act provides that for meetings in excess of 50 attended by directors in any year the 


Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may authorize an additional allowance of $15 per director for each such 
additional meeting, 
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CANADA—Concluded. 








Designation of office and name and address of official. 





Ontario—Concluded. 


Department of Labor—Concluded. 
Employment bureaus— 
H. ©. Hudson, general superintendent.............2eeeeeeeeeeeee|--- 
Address of department: Toronto. | 
Minimum wage board: 
Dr. J. W. Macmillan, chairman..................00cceeecccceeese Be os acay 
is on oh SEREC EES huh 5 o6besessesceecs ee e¥ebvsle,i|--- oer 


ee. 2. ss 505d 4 en ee d4k ek 6besonneceteusaues's-|-- 
TE Cte. suc avocahoacesséecedntersocessithikek-l-- 
Address of board: Toronto. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
ee ne Se Ss pla Wii aide slamnlaa aes ce cecevccccce. $10, 000 
Henry J. Halford, vice chairman. ...............02..0s-ce00--e- 8, 500 
George A. Kingston, commissioner...............-....-...--0--- 7, 500 
ak 20, WHORMRSER, MOCIOUMEY <2... 0s ccc ctwGists db owe nisms dvaweels.- t 800 


. ouv 


J 
Z 
: 
2 
=) 
~) 
& 
=) 
ie 7] 
e 
a 
74 
=) 


es 


ye eA re en a ee L 800 
W. E. Struthers, medical officer. ...................cccccnccees- | 5, 050 
Bs ay ts ND MOO ong oko vc cee ccetacdbisdind be decdecss | 1 550 

Address of board: 66 Temperance Street, Toronto. | 


: Quebec. 
Department of Public Works and Labor: 
Hon. Antonin Galipeault, minister, Quebec.....................- Diicevnnes 
Inspection of isdumtelal extablichmenta and public buildings— | 
Louis Guyon, deputy minister and chief inspector, 63 Notre Dame | 
Street East, Montreal... Sienitindes «agicnest- 
Registrar of boards of conciliation and arbitration— 
, SE SLRS | Le Se inewesceeee ses codelbuuss--- 
Employment bureaus— 
Joseph Ainey, general superintendent, 10 St. James Street, 
ERR Se ee re aa 


Saskatchewan. 





Bureau of Labor and Industries: 
Thomas M. Molloy, commissioner..................-.-...+------ a 
Ly ee Chief factory inspector.....-ssvccseccvcecsescecenceeee|.----ee 
ebster, Cnn a a ne ee 
gy hae of bureau: Regina. 
Government employment branch— 
G. E. Tomsett, general superintendent, Regina... 
Minimum wage | 
W. F. Dunn, chairman ED is GRA eES bdvngind dnepeebsn-|---.-.---- 
Her Bothwell, Regina PGE MEeeewedeesmertliteimmecs|----->-+ 


Thomas M. Molloy, commissioner of labor, secretary, Regina. . 
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| United States. 


InptANA.—Legislative Reference Bureau. Yearbook, 1921. Indianapolis, 1922. vu, 
1213 pp. 

The report of the industrial board, which forms one section of the yearbook (pp. 
156-582), includes reports of the compensation department, factory and building 
inspector, boiler department, department of mines and mining, department of women 
and children, and free employment service. The reports of the compensation depart- 
ment and the department of women and children were reviewed on page 156 and 
pages 115 to 117, respectively, of the June, 1922, issue of the Monruty Lasor 
REVIEW. 

Lovutstana.—Department of Commissioner of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Eleventh 
biennial report, 1921-1922. New Orleans, 1922. 193 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 192 to 195 of this issue of the 
Montaty Lapor Review. 

New YorK.—Department of Labor. Division of women in industry. Bureau of research 
and codes. Women who work. [New York], April, 1922. 40 pp. Special bulletin 
No. 110. 

This report is summarized on pages 120 to 123 of this issue of the Monrniy LaBor 
REVIEW. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Depariment of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry. Monthly 
bulletin, May, 1922, vol. 1, No.1. Harrisburg, 1922. 36 pp. 

Extracts from this new publication are given on pages 195 to 197 of this issue of 
the Montaty LaBor Review. 

— — Bureau of employmeni. Annual report, 1921. Harrisburg, 1922. 72 pp. 

Extracts from this report are given on pages 132 to 134 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasor REVIEW. 

—— (Pumapetruia).—Board of Public Educaiion. Bureau of Compulsory Education. 
Report for the year ending June 30, 1921. Philadelphia, 1922. 86 pp. 

The junior employment service conducted by the Philadelphia Bureau of Com- 
pulsory Education has two principal activities: The certification of employed minors 
and placement, counseling, and supervision of minors from 14 to 21 years of age. 

During the year covered by the report 15,220 general employment certificates were 
issued, approximately three-fourths of the number issued the previous year. Of this 
number 7,470 were first certificates, issued to children just leaving school. During 
the same period only 2,992 vacation employment certificates were issued as compared 
with 6,068 during the previous year. 

Positions were found for 1,027 young people, and the counselors held 7,053 inter- 
views at the placement office, with the parents present in 506 instances. 
TENNESSEE.—Bureau of Workshop and Factory Inspection. Ninth annual report, Jan- 

uary 1, 1921, to December 81, 1921, incluswe. Nashville, 1922. 104 pp. 

This publication is reviewed on pages 197 to 199 of this issue of the Montuity Labor 
Review. 
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Unrrep States.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Labor. Inves. 
tigation of wages and working conditions in the coal-mining industry. Hearings on 
H. R. 11022, a bill to establish a commission to inquire into labor conditions in. the 
coal industry, March 30, 31, April 1, 3, 4, 20, 24, and 25, 1922. 2 parts. Washing- 
ton, 1922.. 561 pp. 67th Congress, 2d session. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Proceedings 0 7 the eighth annival 
convention of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United State: 
and Canada, held at New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921. Washington, 1922. 74 pp. 
Bulletin No. 807. Miscellaneous series. 


An account of this convention was given in the Montuty LasBor Review for June, 
1921, pages 6.to 9. 
—— — Children’s Bureau. Child labor and the work of mothers in oyster and shri p 


canning communities on the Gulf coast, by Viola I. Paradise. Washington, 19” 
114 pp. Bureau publication No. 98. 


A brief. summary of this report is given on pages 118 and 119 of this issue of the 
Monraity LaBor Review. 
Children of wage-earning mothers. A study of a selected group in Chicago, 
by Helen Russell Wright. Washington, 1922. 92 pp. Bureau publication No. 11)? 
A summary of this publication is given on pages 119 and 120 of this issue of the 


Montuiy Lapor Review. 
Foreign Countries. 


Avustria.—Statistische Zentralkommission. Ergebnisse der ausserordentlichen Vo 
eo vom $1. Jénner 1920. Heft 6: Alter und Familienstand, Wohn parte 
p. 2 charts; Heft 7; Endgiiltige Ergebnisse samt Nachtragsziihh: ngen, 
prak ve sa Beruf und Trociealosighat Vienna, 1921. 32 pp. 


These two bulletins contain part of the results of the general census taken in 
Austria on January 31, 1920. Bulletin No. 6 shows the number of households and 
the age and conjugal condition of the population. Bulletin No. 7 deals with occu- 
pationaland unemploymentstatistics. In this bulletin the total population of Austria 
is given as 6,131,445. Of this number, 3,124,369 were engaged in gainful occupations, 
594,483 independently, and 2,529,886 as wage earners. Housewives attending to 
their household work were separately enumerated, their number being given as 
1,059,578. This leaves 1,947,498 persons without any gainful occupation. Of ile 
2,529,886 wage earners, 84,349 were unemployed on January 31, 1920, the date of tie 
census, owing to inability to secure employment, and 45,486 were unemployed 
owing to sickness. 

Brierum.— Ministére de V Industrie et du Travail. Secrétariat général, Section de | 


Statistique. Recensement de l’ industrie et du commerce (31 Décembre 1910). Exposé 
général des résultats. Vol. VIII. Deusxieme partie. Brussels, 1921. 569 pp. 


This volume contains the results of the census of industry and commerce mae in 
1910 by the Belgian Ministry of Industry and Labor. 

CANADA.— ent of Labor. Rieventh Annual. Report on Labor Organization (1 
Canada (jor the calendar year 1921). Ottawa, 1922. 302 pp. 

Extracts from this report are given on pages 170 and 171 of this issue of the 
Montaiy Lasor Review. 
me 2, ina Central-de Estadistica, Anuario estadistico, afio 1920. Volumes I, II. 

V-IX, XII. Santiago, 1921, 1922. [Various paging. i 

The volume relating to mining and metallurgy contains data on wages, accidents, 
number of employees, and production during 1920. The data for the nitrate industry 
are for 1919,.as no data were available for 1920. 

The volume on manufacturing presents comparative data on number of estab lish- 
ments, number of salaried employees and workers, wages, production, etc., for the 
years 1916 to 1920. Detailed statistics as to personnel, accidents, strikes, etc., are 
given by industry for 1920. 
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GerRMANY (FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAtN).—Statistisches Amt. Statistische _Jahresiiber- 
sichten, 1917-18, 1918-19. Zwélftes Erginzungsheft zum statistischen Jahrbuch der 
Stadt Frankfurt-am- Main. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1920. 166 pp. 

The twelfth supplement to the first issue of the statistical yearbook of the city of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, containing all kinds of municipal statistics for the fiscal years 
1917-18 and 1918-19. Of interest to labor are the statistics on housing, social insur- 
ance, and social welfare institutions, and prices. 

Great Brirain.—Registry of friendly societies. Friendly societies, orders and branches. 


Statistical summaries showing .the operations of friendly societies in the years 1913- 
1919, and of orders and branches in the years 1910 and 1916-1918. London, 1922. 


3 pp. 
InpiA.—Department of Statistics. Large industrial establishments in India. Calcutta, 
1922. xi, 79 pp. No. 1517. 

This is a directory of all large industrial concerns in India, and includes all factories 
which come under the operation of the Indian factories act and some others not covered 
by the act. The average number of persons employed daily is shown for each estab- 
lishment. The cotton-spinning and weaving mills employ the largest number (307,- 
000), the jute mills are next with 276,000, cotton ginning and pressing factories with 
141,000, and railway and tramway workshops with 130,000. Other industries are of 
minor importance, in point of numbers employed, engineering workshops, the next in 
order, having only 57,000 employees. 

New ZEALAND.—Census and Statistics Office. Official yearbook, 1921-22. Wellington, 
1922. xt, 616 pp. 

A book of references on New Zealand’s activities and phases of her social and eco- 
nomic characteristics and progress. From a labor standpoint statistics regarding the 
number of employees in certain industries, wages, social insurance, industrial disputes, 
and prices are especially valuable. Wages paid in two of the most important indus- 
tries of the country, agricultural and pastoral, are not included. 

Norway (CHRISTIANIA).—Statististiske Kontor. Statistisk aarbok, 1920. Christiania, 
1922. x, 221 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for the city of Christiania for the year 1920. Contains statistics 
on housing, prices, wages, labor conditions., etc. 

SwEepEN.—Socialstyrelsen. Undersédkning rérande Blyférgiftning inom Porslins- och 
Lervaruindustrien + Sverige. Stockholm, 1922. 28 pp. 

Xeport published by the Swedish Labor Bureau concerning lead poisoning in the 
pottery industry. Conditions were investigated in six factories employing a total of 
about 2,000, of whom, however, only 71 were exposed to the injurious effects of lead- 
containing substances to any mentionable degree. 

SWITZERLAND.—Bureau. Fédéral de Statistique: Salaries payés en 1919 aux ouvriers 
victimes d’accidents comparés @ ceux de 1918. Berne, 1921. 18*, 25 pp. Bulletin 
de statistique suisse.) 1921, Cahier, 2. 

The statistics of the national Swiss accident insurance fund have been used in this 
study of wages. The report shows an increase of 39 per cent in the hourly wages of 
women in 1919 as compared with 1918 and of 30 per cent for men and young persons 
under 18 in the same period, while the daily wages had increased 17 per cent for all 
classes of workers. A steady reduction in the average hours of labor had also taken 
place in 1919, the majority of workers being employed nine hours and less, while in 
the previous year the majority had been employed more than nine hours. 

— Etdgenéssisches Statistisches Bureau. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, 1920. 
28, Jahrgang. Bern, August, 1921. vii, 418 pp. 

The twenty-ninth issue of the official statistical yearbook of Switzerland published - 
by the Swiss Federal Statistical Office, covering the year 1920 and preceding years. 
Of the wealth of statistical data those of special interest to labor deal with migration, 
occupation, the labor market, trade-unions, strikes, social insurance, consumers’ 
Cooperative societies, prices, cost of living, and wages. 
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